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TRADITIONS OF PERTH. 



The City of Perth, to which the following oheervalions refer, is so well 
Idiown in the Mstory of Scotland, for the many remarkable eTents which 
have taken place In it and the surroun^ng country, prior to the period 
here alluded to, that little need be said as an apology for bringing these 
sketches before the public. They refer to a period, during which there 
were, for many years, neither a local paper nor magazine to chronicle 
the passing events. They con»st cMefly of the personal observations of 
the writer, and the accounts related to him by his father, who setded 
In Perth shortly after the memorable year 17i5 ; and as the writer has 
spent his whole life time in it, and taken an active part in aiany of the 
-events of the times, he trusts there are many littie incidents, however 
trifling in themselves, that may prove ii^resting to the descendants of 
those who figured in the days to which these recoUections refer. As the 
incidents related were written merely for his own amusement, at leisure 
hours, he trusts that the homely style in wMch the statements ire given 
will not be desfMsed, 

EXTENT ANB APPEARANCE OF THE CITT. 

There is a tradition that, at a very early period, Perth, then called 
Bertiia, stood at the junction of the Almond with the Tay ; and some large 
beams have been found in the bed of the river near that spot. Be this 
as it may, we have records and charters, as far back as the eleventh cen- 
tury, to shew that, at that period, Pertii, where it now stands, was a con- 
siderable town ; but as I only mean to describe Perth as it was in the 
last century, I beg leave to refer to OoWm Crobbians for some very in- 
teresting particulars, referring to Perth la those eariy dajs. 
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2 TRADITIONS OF PERTH. 

About the year 1770, the City of Perth consisted of the High-street, 
from the river up to the port where St Paul's church now stands ; South- 
street, extending the same length in a parallel line : (this street was then 
and is still frequently termed the Shoegate ;) the Watergate still remains 
nearly as it was ; as also the Skinnergate, the Horse-cross, the Castle- 
gable, and Curfew-row. At the termination of the Castle-gable stood 
the North-port, situated at the south side of the gate now leading into 
Mr Condie's house, then Blackfriars' house, and the property of Mr 
Robertson of Tuliybelton. On the opposite side, a little old house, the 
porter's lodge, was long occupied as the house for collecting the customs 
of that port, then the principal entrance from the Highlands. The Kirk- 
gate, which still retains much of its former appearance, was then one of 
the principal streets ; the shops being occupied by many of the leading 
merchants in the grocery and the cloth lines. The houses extended on 
the north side of the church to the same extent as at present, to St. 
John's-street, where they terminated in gardens. On the east, stood a 
range of houses, between the two narrow vennels leading from the Wa- 
tergate ; from this there was a narrow vennel, called the Salt-vennel, 
leading to the South-street, in a straight line with the east end of the 
church. The buildings in this vennel were very old wooden buildings, 
inhabited by the very lowest class of society, and here the beggars and 
vagrants generally lodged. The School.vennel and the Flesh-vennel 
were just in their present state. On the west of the church, the ground 
where the flesh market now stands, was the bowling-green. In the year 
1761, the present flesh and meal markets, and the academy above, were 
built. The Meal-"vennel has still much of its former appearance. Mill- 
street was a dirty lane with only three houses in its whole extent, and 
one below the Glovers^yard on the north side, occupied by the hang- 
man ; it Was bounded on the south by garden walls, and on the north by 
the ancient city wall, which extended from where the new spinning-mill 
is built to the top of Methven-street ; thence it turned south to the High- 
street, where the Port stood with gates and bars ; it then continued down 
Methven-street to the South-street, where the Shoegate-port stood with 
its gates; thence it turned down Canal-street to the Speygate, which 
leads from the Watergate to the Greyfriars, where there was another 
port. The course of the mill lade marks the position of the wall. At 
that time the lade was uncovered all the way down Methven-street and 
Canal-street, to the Tay. 

GOWAIE HOUSE. 

At the foot of the South-street stood the ancient palace of Gowrie 
House, which extended from the Water-vennel to the line of Canal-street, 
bounded on the west by the line of the Speygate, and by the river on the 
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TRADITIONS OF PERTH. 3 

east. The building formed three entire sides of a square, and half the 
fourth side, leaving the other half of the front open towards the South 
street, where the entrance into this ancient building was by an arched 
gateway. The gable end of the south side stood a little to the north of 
the gate of the new jail. This wing consisted of a range of lofty stone 
buildings, the lower part being bomb proof ; the second storey was divid- 
ed into two long and lofty halls ; the upper one was divided in the same 
manner, but the apartments were not so high. On the east of these 
halls, in the angle of the buildings, was the grand stair-case which led to 
the south and east wings, with the little turrets at the top. The half of 
the eastern range was similar to .the south, and divided in the same man- 
ner. The other half was a building of one storey, which appeared to 
have been occupied as shades or stables. The northern range consisted 
of buildings not so lofty as the southern, having only one flat above the 
bomb-proofs ; and another above that, half garrets. On the west end of 
this range was the great kitchen, with a fire-place extending across the 
whole breadth of the house. The western range, north of the main gate, 
(forming part of the Watergate,) was similar to the south wing, consist- 
ing of halls in each flat, thus enclosing a spacious square. On the south 
of tbe building, to the line of Canal-street, was a garden, the city wall 
forming the western and southeln enclosure. On the east of the building, 
a terrace ran along the river the whole length of the property. At the 
end of the terrace stood an oval tower, the interior of which was orna- 
mented with drawings of the arms of noble families in Scotland. The 
tower was built in the angle of the eastern and southern walls, and was 
called the Spy tower, it is presumed, from its commanding dtuation, 
having a clear view to the west, south, and east. On the outside of this 
tower was a dock or basin, formed on the side of the bed of the lade, that 
stUl runs into the Tay below Canal-street, between the Old Shore and 
the Gowrie wall. Here the ship owners were wont to lay up their vessels 
for safety during the winter ; the idea of exposing their property to the 
storms at this inclement season^ never having entered the heads of the 
cautious merchants of those days. This to^er, as well as the whole of 
Gowrie House, were reckoned amongst the greatest ornaments of Perth. 
The property fell into the possession of the City. When the Duke of 
Cumberland was here in the year 1745, with the King's army, the Magis- 
trates presented him with the gift of Gowrie House, with all its gardens ! 
which his H^hness, immediately on his return to London, sold to the 
Board of Ordnance, who immediately converted it into an artillery bar- 
racks, making Perth head quarters. 

The house in Spey-gate, fronting the jail, now occupied as a public- 
house by Mr McLaren, stood opposite the window from which King 
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4 TRADITIONS OF PERTH. 

Jamaf the V. called for assistance in the alleged Gowrie Conspiracy, and 
was then the house of one of his nobles. 

The palace of the Bishop of Dunkeld stood on the ground now occupied 
by the new buildings on the east side of St John Street. The public 
hall of this ancient building was long occupied as the linen stamp offiee. 
Another nobleman*s house stood in what is now termed the Kirk Close^ 
some parts of which still remain. The Parliament House was in the 
eldse which still bears its name, and was for many years used as an 
Episcopal chapel. About the year 1818, this building was pulled down» 
and a very elegant hall erected on its site, by the Royal Arch Mason 
Lodge, which is now much used for pubHc sales. This hall was built 
with money, the bequest of Mr Murray, the founder of the Royal Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Curfew-row, rendered famous by Sir Walter Scott's "Fair Maid of 
Perthf** is still in existence ; but scarcely a vestige of the old houses re- 
main, except one at the comer of Blackfriars*-w3md, where the curfew 
bell hung ; which used to ring eyery night at nine o'clock, to warn the 
lieges to put out their fires. Behind this house stood the Monastery of 
Blackfriars, where King James was murdered. On the same ground 
there is at present a house which was built for Lord John Murray, "one 
of the AihoU family, and which was long considered the only genteel 
house in town. The Curfew-row was, from an early period, until a 
lew years ago, occupied on both sides with malt bams, belonging to the 
brewers. The remains of these buildings are now occupied as a tan- 
nage. 

The Watergate, at that time the only thoroughfare from the south, 
contained the only fashionable self-contained houses in the town. The 
writer can remember when five Provosts were all living in thia 
street. 

The Skinnergate was another principal street, and the only thorough- 
fare to the north by the Castle-gable and the North-port. The pre- 
sent line of Mill-street, Methven-street, and Canal-street, were then dirty, 
unpaved roads, without any buildkigs, save a number of malt bams and 
sheds, some of which are yet standing. Even limited as the extent of 
the town then was, many parts of the streets were unbuilt. The west 
side of the Meal-vennel, and the sides of the Shoegate above the Meal- 
vennel, were but partially built, and below the vennel there were many 
buildings lying in ruins, termed old walls. The only houses without 
the city walls, on the west, were the Glassite chapel; and the Mill-wynd, 
li?luch wa4 built for a linen factory, 
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There was formerly a bridge across the Tay at the foot of the High- 
street, which was swept away by a ''mighty inundation," as we learn 
from a grave-stone erected to the mepiory of Mr Mills, the builder. For 
a long period the only passage across the river was by ferry boats, similar 
to those now employed in bringing saad up the river. The boat house 
on the opposite side stood where the church of Kinnoull is now built; 
and the pier where th3y landed on that side was at the point that pro- 
jected on Mr Patton*s property, and was then called Gibraltar point. 
This pier projected a good way into the river, forming a deep bay below, 
which Mr Fatten has filled up, and thus extended his gprounds a con- 
siderable space into the bed of the river. On the Perth side the boat 
landed at the North-shore, through the arch below the west end of the 
Council-room. 

There is an anecdote told of a regiment of Sutherland fencibks, during 
the war in the year 1756, who were on their march to the south. Whas 
they came to the Tay, they refosed, to a man, to enter a boat, dreading 
that, if once on board, they would be shipped oiF to Germany. They 
therefore resolved to cross the river at a ford a little higher up, by wading ; 
and the whole regiment, joining hand in hand, made their way through. 

EXTENSION OV THK CITY. 

About the year 1758, the east side of the New -row was partially built, 
by a company engaged in the linen manufacture, long known by the name 
of the New-row company. About this time, the proprietors of lands in 
the vicinity of Perth began to feu their property for building, and a 
desire for more commodious houses becoming general, the suburbs were 
rapidly extended. The Clayholes were taken in small lots, chiefly by 
weavers, who erected very humble dwellings, many of them of clay. 
Thimble-row was built shortly after. A row of houses of the same dee* 
cription was biult up the south side of the Laigh Causeway, and turned 
round on the west side of the then Auchterarder road,-~caUed Earl's- 
dykes. This row is now almost in ruins ; and the old tenements on the 
west side of the Laigh Causeway have, within these few years, been re. 
placed by good substantial houses. 

The Glover Incorporation, who are the proprietors of the lands of 
the Leonards, feued out a great part of them. Leonard-street was 
Speedily built; and Pomarium and the dross-street filled up rapidly at the 
same time. 

On the north aide of the town, the building of the present bridge, whieh 
was finished about the year 1771, made way for vast improyem«itB in 
that quarter. George-street was immediately formed, and an opening 
made to the High-street. About the year 1783, Charlotte-street was 
built, and Immediately after that the lands of SlaekMars were laid out 
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b TRADITIONS OF PBRTH* 

in streets. The first building was the house next ProTOst Marshall's^ in 
Rose Terrace. At that period there was not a house to the west or north 
of the old tannage. Paul-street soon followed, and the street between 
it and the Mill-wynd. 

The row of houses at the foot of Canal-street on the south side, were 
built about the year 1772, and the large building on the east end was 
added in 1780. Up the south side of Canal-street, there was a low, 
marshy piece of ground, extending from Prince*s-street west to Shuttle - 
field-close, called the How Rig, which filled with water during the win- 
ter, and afforded excellent sport to the youngsters on the ice. The Star 
inn, Gaelic chapel, gas works, &c., are all built upon it. 

The ground between this and the South Inch was all laid out in small 
gardens. To the westward, the Hospital Gardens ; and on the north side 
of the city, the whole of the Blackfriars, and the lands of Drumhar, 
where the Barracks stand, were laid out in a similar manner — so that 
almost every family in Perth had a garden. The lands of Blackfriars 
were laid out in beautiful small plots, well stored with fruit trees and 
bushes, and intersected by g^een walks ; forming an agreeable promenade 
in the summer season. These extended as far into the Inch as the railing. 

CROMWELL FORT. 

On the north end of the South Inch stood Cromwell Fort. This was 
a regular square fortitfication with four bastions. The north side ex- 
tended along the Greyfriars to the Edinburgh road, and a considerable 
way to the westward where Marshall Place now stands. The east side 
extended from Graham's coal yard by the alley of trees, to a line with 
the chesnut tree that stands by itself, on the east side of the Inch. The 
whole was composed of the earth and sand dug out of the trenches, which 
were about 100 feet wide at the top, and had been originally very steep. 
About the year 1780, before the City began to fill them up, they were 
about ten feet deep, and used to contain a considerable number of pike. 
During the winter, they afforded excellent ice for skaiting. Sometimes 
boys were drowned here ; and frequently they were the watery graves of 
new-bom infants. Within the mound on the east side, a range of stables 
for dragoon horses was built, that would contain 200 horses, with a rid- 
ing-house on the west end : these were pulled down when the present 
barracks were built ; the rest of the space within the trenches was occu- 
pied as wood-yards. This fortification, of which not a vestige remains, 
measured about 266 yards on each side, the mounds were demolished 
gradually, by taking away the sand for paving the streets; and the 
trenches were filled up by rubbish carted from the town. The remains 
of the mounds were wheeled into the trenches to complete the filling up. 
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TRADITIONS OF PERTH. 7 

During the digging, a seam of wheat was discovered about nine inches 
thick, which had been burned and reduced to charcoal r but every pickle 
was perfectly entire, and quite dry. A seijeant of the Guards, who was 
in Perth at the time, filled a tin cannister with it, and sent it up to London. 

The streets were then paved with round bullets of stone, taken from 
the river, and formed a very rough road for carriages. About the year 
1780, the system of paving with cut stones was introduced, first in the 
Watergate. 

The water that supplied the City was conveyed from the mill lade, 
from a cistern above the mills, by wooden pipes. On relaying the streets, 
lead pipes were adopted in place of the wooden ones ; but still the water, 
although plentiful, was not good ; and at various periods attempts were 
made to introduce spring water. Frequent surveys were made of the 
springs throughout the neighbourhood; but the matter never went further, 
until the year 1829, when an act of Parliament was obtained for supply- 
ing the City with water, under & set of Commbsioners, with power to 
assess the inhabitants in proportion to their rents. That act has since 
been carried into effect, and the inhabitants now enjoy the luxury of the 
purest water. This has obtained by digging a filtering well at the upper 
end of Moncrieff Island, from whence the water is conveyed below the 
bed of the river to the water-house, on the east point of the line of 
Marshall Place. This building is erected on an elegant plan, and is an 
ornament to the City. The whole of these operations were conducted 
under the direction of Dr Anderson of the Academy, with the most com- 
plete success. Trials have been made to ascertain how hijgh the water 
would rise from the pipes on the streets, which is found to ascend to the 
roofs of the highest houses at the Cross. 

It was during the time that Thomas Hay Marshall was a member of 
the Town Council, that the greater paut of the improvements that have 
since taken place were projected. The North Inch was then only half 
its present size : it was bounded on the north by a wall, called the White 
Dyke, which was said to have been built by the fines levied from the 
brewers and bakers for fighting with the weavers ; and was erected to 
prevent the encroachments of the Muirton farmers, who were in the habit 
of taking a few furrows, from time to time, from the common good. The 
dyke ran across from the river to Balhouse orchard, at the place where 
a few old trees are still standing, the remains of an alley that ran along 
the side of the dyke. About the year 1785, an excambion was made 
with the Earl of Kinnoull, by which the Muirton haugh was added to the 
Inch, for which the Town gave the greater part of the farm of Laigh 
Tullylumb, when the white dyke was pulled down, and a race-course 
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8 TRADITIONS OF PBRTH. 

formed round the Inch. Provost Marshall became proprietor of the 
Blackfriars, and exerted his interest with the county gentlemen to get the 
line of road from Dunkeld and Crieff to come through these lands. About 
the year 1760, the road to Dunkeld went from the High Street Port, in 
almost the same line as at present. Shortly after that period, when the 
bridge was built, it was altered and taken up through the North Inch, 
and a row of trees planted on each side ; one of these still remains to 
mark the line. About the year 1788, it was again brought in a straight 
line from the Bridge of Almond to the boundaries of the Blackfriars, 
where it was twisted into angles to suit Marshall*s plan of the streets. 

The road to Crieff, which went from the High Street Port by Dove- 
coHand and the Stone Cross, was altered to the present line which now 
joins the Dunkeld road. The Stone Cross is yet standing to the west of 
Goodly Bum. This was a large upright stone, raised on a pedestal, with 
steps round it, originally having had the figure of a man on it. The arms 
had long been broken off, the upright part alone remaining. An anecdote 
is told of an English traveller who, on visiting the Cross, mounted to the 
top and placed a crown piece there ; many years afterwards, the same 
gentleman was again in the country and paid the Cross a visit, and, to 
his astonishment, found the crown piece exactly as he left it. 

The ground on which Dovecotland b now built, was formerly the site 
of a large establishment of friars. In digging these grounds, many old 
coins have been found. About the year 1778, a plan for building this 
place on an elegant scale was made out, but the want of water, and other 
local circumstances caused the scheme to be abandoned; it was, there- 
fore, feued out to any individuals to build to suit themselves. The 
daughters of the first settler havin^^ established a notorious house, the 
rough wits of the day bestowed a name upon the place which greatly- 
injured the sale of the rest of the property. 

At the same time, an excambion was made between the Town and the 
Blackfriars, by which the lade was straightened, a piece of ground was 
given to the lands of Blackfriars, at the top of the Inch, and a piece of 
ground at the foot of the Inch taken from these lands ; by these ar- 
rangements, the Town became bound that no building should, at any 
future period, be erected on the Inch to intercept the view from Black- 
friars House and garden. About the year 1802, an excambion was made 
with the proprietors of the gardens on the north of the South Inch, and 
on the west, with the Glover Incorporation, by which the marches were 
lined off straight, and the ground of Marshall Place feued out. This 
line was at first sold in seven lots for villas, but never was built. The 
feus were given up, and the present plan adopted. In former timds, the 
road from Edinburgh came in by the Cloven Craigs, in a line with 
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Craigie and by the Leonards, where the road from Craigie, by Leonard- 
street, still passes. The Edinburgh road was altered about the year 
1760, and brought in the present line through the South Inch, through 
Cromwell*s mound, and the gardens where Prince's-street was formed. 

Under Provost Marshall's superintendence, the Borough Muir was 
feued out, some of it in small lots of two and three acres, at a feu- 
duty of two bolls of wheat a-year. The whole of this eztensiTe wood 
has been cleared, and the ground greatly improved, and is now studded 
with gentlemen's houses, and tradesmen's neat cottages. On some of 
these lands, which, forty years ago, was reckoned not worth a shilling 
an acre, wheat of the finest quality is now raised ; frequently they have 
produced the heaviest wheat and barley in the county. 

The houses in Perth were generally built on the plan of having arched 
door-ways and windows ; but on the front wall there was erected a pro- 
jection of wooden work, about six feet wide. On the ground floor these 
were open, and were termed Channels ; — ^here the goods were displayed. 
Several of these houses are still to be seen, with the wooden fronts ; but 
the channels are filled up and converted into shops. The Skinnergate, 
narrow as it is, was all the way finished in this manner ; and so close did 
it bring the fronts of the houses to each other, that the inmates could 
hand their snuff mulls to those on the opposite side ; which rendered the 
lower apartments sufficiently obscure. Many of the old houses were a 
foot or two below the level of the street, which added to their dismal ap- 
pearance. Although the buildings were almost all confined within the 
boundary of the city wall, the streets and lanes were by no means built 
up. On the front of South-street, a considerable part was lined by 
garden wallsr, and the west side of the Meal-vennel was in the same state. 
Few of the shop windows had any glass in them — ^they had only a wooden 
grating. 

Shortly after the Rebellion, a company started in the north of England 
under the firm of the York building company, who began their operations 
on- a very extensive scale, and extended them to Perth. They bought 
the property east and west of the Skinnergate, and rebuilt the houses as 
they now stand ; but their affairs fell into confosion, and the property was 
sold for their creditors. It would appear that their rights had not been 
sufficiently valid ; for, about the year 1785, one Gregory, a tailor, having 
got possession of some old charters, he summoned the proprietors before 
the Court of Session, to surrender up the property. The whole of them, 
to save litigation, compromised the matter with him ; by which he ob- 
tained a considerable sum of maney. The flats of the old houses were 
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extremely low, seldom above six feet between the floor and the roof, and 
the windows were very small. The roofs were covered with heavy thick 
slabs of stone, the weight of which often bilged the roofs, and presented 
a clnmsy appearance. Several of these ro<tfs are yet to be seen in the 
town. 

The houses were unif<»*mly divided, into separate flats, half-flats, or 
fiiiigle rocMDs. The only self-contained houses were on the east side of 
Hie Wateigate, between the street and the river. The 1st of these was pos- 
sessed by John Richardson, Esq ^the 2d by Dr Wood-^, Lady Stewart 

of Urrard— 4th, Provost Caw— 5th, Provost Alison— 6th, the Sheriff- 
i^rk*s office, by Murray of DoUarie. On the north, Lord John Murray's, 
and Tullibelton's, now Mr Condie*s. The rest of the good houses were 
let in flats to separate families, and generally consisted of a kitchen, a 
public room, (which served for parlour, dining room, and hall), with one 
or two bedrooms, and a closet. In most of the houses the entrance to 
the rooms was through the kitchen into the parlour, and from thence 
into the bed-room. Outside stairs to the first flat were very common, 
and had an awkward appearance on the street. A great part of the 
buildings in the closes were occupied by brewers, who kept public houses, 
and retailed their own ale. About the year 1780, there were upwards 
of sixty houses of this description. The principal inns then were the 
King's Arms, foot of High-street, now occupied by Mrs Slater; the 
second in the Thistle Close, first entry above the Skinnergate ; the third, 
the Salutation, so called from John Burt, the landlord, having shook hands 
with Prince Charles. The King's Arms was considered the first; it 
enjoyed the patronage of the Duke of Atholl, and many of the first fami- 
lies in the county. 

THE JAIL. 

This old building was formerly a part of some religious house. At 
what period it had been converted into a prison, I am not enabled to 
state ; but it was sufficiently gloomy for this purpose. On the groxroA 
floor there was one cell, 12 feet square, arched above. The window was 
raised about eight feet from the floor, and so thoroughly set with a triple 
grating that very little light entered' the place. The door was composed 
of thick double oak planks ; there was also an outside iron door. TMs 
was what was termed the condemned cell, or laigfa iron honse. Here tile 
oriminal was fastened to a chain in the floor ; his bed a little straw on the 
damp stones, and a single blanket for a coveni^. Some years before it 
was given up, a cage was erected in this place, similar to Iholse I shall 
deembe aboVe stains, whe^ there was daly amother cell for crimiflalji 
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and ft snudl dark room for debtors. To these were added two garret 
rooms for debtors. The upper cells were about 16 feet by 12. la the 
lower one there were three cages ; each about six feet long, and 
four wide, built up to the roof, and ci doi^Ie plank. The door into them 
was about four feet high, and eighteen inches wide, with a hole for hand- 
ing in their bread, about 12 inches by nine, with iron gratings on it. 
Within were chains for locking the priscmers to the floor, a bundle of strawi 
and a blanket. Beside them was placed a wooden stoup, which was sup- 
plied with fresh water just twice a week, and ihw bucket with filth waa 
only remoTed once a week. In the upper cell, which was usually al- 
loted for women, there was only one cage, situated in the centre of the 
room. In these wretched places, with a scanty aUowanoe ol bread and 
water, were the poor wretches confined for months, some of them for 
years, without seeing the light of day, of enjoying a breath of fresh 
air. The common allowance was &Ye halfpenny loaves a day, with water; 
until an old man, who was sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment, 
complained to the Court that he could not live on the allowance ; when 
seven, instead of five, were ordered for the whole. Often were they in such 
a crowded state, that the smell, to a stranger, on entering, was intolerable, 
The debtors, likewise, had very wretched accommodation ; sometimes 
three or four were huddled into one of these garrets, where there was just 
room for the bed, and a narrow passage between the door and the fire, 
place. 

After an arduous struggle of nearly thirty years, the Duke of Atholl 
prevailed on the county gentlemen to erect the present jail and pubHc 
buildings, which stand on the ground formerly occupied by Gowrie 
House ; but even this structure, in point of accommodation, has been 
found quite inadequate for the purpose ; and, at the present time, steps 
are being taken to get it enlarged, so as to admit of a classification of the 
prisoners. A chaplain has been appointed for the jail, who, every Sun-^- 
day, holds worship with the prisoners, and gives instructions during the 
week, particularly to the young, in reading and religious knowledge; 
but the want of room, to admit of a proper separation of the criminals, 
prevents this salutary measure having proper effect. 

The old Jail, which had lain useless since the erection of the new one, 
has been lately fitted up as a sort of penitentiary, under the management 
of the Police Establishment. The old debtors* room has been divided 
into cells, which are kept in good order, and properly ventilated ; and 
the criminals* ceUs, with the three cages, have been cleaned out for the 
accommodation of the refractory. It, therefore, appears, that, under our 
Biodem police management, an mdividual, for the most trifling oflence, is 
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liable to be thrust into a den, which, half a century ago, was considered 
too horrible for even the most atrocious criminal. 

In former times, when a person had the misfortune to be confined for 
debt, he had to remain until the first Town Court day before he could 
even make application to obtain an aliment ; and had then to incur the 
expense of obtaining an order, and of serving an intimation on the cre- 
ditor, that, at the expiry of ten days, he must allow him 6d. or 9d. a day. 
Here he had to lie for twelve or fourteen days before he could obtain 
any subsistence, and for this he had to pay 10s. fid. ; but his misery did 
not end with this, for the jailer charged jail fees, — for every night he 
was in custody, 3d., if a burgess ; if not a burgess, fid. For this sum, 
which frequently became heavy, the jailer indeed could not detain the pri- 
soner ; but if he had brought any bedding, this was arrested until the 
amount was paid. These jail fees have since been done away with, and 
the prisoner allowed to depart the moment his creditors permit. 

BUEGH COURT. 

Many curious anecdotes might be told of this Court. A late worthy 
Trades' Bailie sat on the bench one day, on a case where he was himself 
the pursuer, and decided the case in his own favour, and decerned the 
defendant to pay all costs. 

Bailie Allison was sitting judge, when a boy was brought before him 
for a practice, at the time very common, of getting up to the steeple from 
the roof of the church, by a window in the staircase leading to the 
steeple, the object being to swing by the bell-ropes. Sometimes they 
set the bells a-ringing, and alarmed the neighbours. This boy, the son 
of a poor widow, was caught in the act, and committed to prison until 
Court-day. When brought forward, the case was clear, and the Bailie 
sentenced him to two months' confinement. He was then ordered 
away to jail; but hesitating to leave the Court, ** Take him away," was 
called out by the Bailie, rather in a pet at the culprit not obeying the 
order. In reply to which, the boy asserted that there were others 
present, equally implicated, and who ought, likewise, to be confined. 
** Tell me who they were," said the Bailie, " and they shall get the same 
fate." " I dinna like to tell," said the boy. ** You must tell, or I'll 
double your time." " Sandy Allison was there." " Sandy AUison ! what 
Sandy AUison?" ** Your ain Sandy." The Bailie was dumfoundered. 
At last he said, ** You may go home for this time ; but if I catch you 
again, you may depend on being punished I" 

Kobie Aiken, the hangman at that time, lived in a bakehouse (having 
an oven in the end of it), near the north shore. Here the wretched 
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creature kept a most infamous house, where many a row was kicked up 
by folks of all degrees, until one night, in a riot, poor Robie was kicked 
out of the world altogether. Amongst the magistrates at that time, 
there was a Bailie Duncan, alias Jamaica Pate, who was said to be very 
fond of the lasses, and had been in the habit of visiting Robie*s ; whether, 
as sitting magistrate, for the laudable purpose of keeping order, or other- 
wise, is not known. There was another worthy of the day. Perry 
Mitchell, well known in Perth for many dirty tricks. Ferry was a daily 
visiter at Eobie's. One night whilst he was there, a dreadful row com- 
menced, in which broken heads abounded; some of the parties concerned 
were apprehended, amongst them Perry. When brought into Court, 
Jamaica Pate was on the bench. Perry had made his escape at the time 
of the row, but was apprehended shortly after, on the information of some 
of the others. He was asked from the Bench if he had been in Robie's 
on such a night? ** Me there! — I was not: the last time I was in the 
house, ye was there yourseV a' the time ; an* ye ken if there was ony dis- 
turbance I Ye mind when somebody cam' to the door, that ye 
creepit into the oven; and when ye heard wha it was, ye came out 
again ; and then we a* drank thegiiher. And whan Meg Bain thought 
you was dead drunk, I catchM her hand in your pouch gaun to rob ye.'* 
The poor Bailie, unable to stop the body's loquacity, was glad to get him 
out of the Court on any terms. This Perry was long a nuisance about 
the town. He was frequently apprehended for petty offences. On one 
of these occasions, he was committed to prison ; and when one of the 
Town Officers informed old Provost MarshaU of it, he exclaimed " Filthy 
body, we are continually plagued with him; he deserves a good 
whipping," On this the officer went straight to the jailer, and told him 
that Provost Marshall had ordered Perry to be whipped. The hangman 
was brought, Perry stripped and bound, and led down stairs. By this 
time the thing had taken wind, and a crowd had assembled. Provost 
Marshall, whose shop was below the Skinnergate, seeing the multitude, 
asked the meaning. Some one replied, that Perry Mitchell was going 
to be whipped through the town. The astonished Provost instantly 
made his way through the multitude, and arrived just in time to rescue 
Perry from the hands of the hangman. This narrow escape, however, 
does not appear to have operated as a sufficient warning to induce him 
to mend his manners ; for he was subsequeuUy whipped by his friend 
Robie, and banished the county. 

THE MAGISTBATES UNDER THE OLD SYSTEM. 

It was formerly the case, that the office of City Treasurer was no sine- 
cure. He kept the public purse, and had the duty of settling the whole 
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psbMc acaoBDts. One yew, a certain baker, who oould tcareely wik» iaa 
MUBe» was elected to the office. At this time the baken were in the prac- 
tioe of ruBimBg accounts with their customers by the month. Instead of 
a check book, eaeh family had a thin stick hung by a string. When the 
baker's man went round with the bread, he carried a bundle of these sticks 
with him, and the individual receiving a loaf cut a notch in his particular 
stick. So thoroi^hly conversant was the Treasurer vrith this system of 
FtacHcai Arithmetic, that he was thus enabled to keep a record of the 
whole income and dbbursements of the City funds. To the astonishment 
of his brethren in the Council, on delivering up his charge, instead of lay- 
ing before them the usual documents that lus accounts might be audited, 
he brought in a whole basket full of nick sticks ; and, much to his honour, 
the accounts were all found to be correct ; — at least, no one presumed to 
challenge their accuracy. 

Sometime afterwards, one of the Treasurers fell behind in his intro^ 
nussions, upon which the charge of the fiinds was transferred to the City 
Clerks, and the duty of the Treasurer became nominal. For upwards of 
30 years back a Chamberlain has been appointed, who now takes the 
charge of all the money matters,--4he Clerk managing the rest of the busi- 
ness. On the death of old Walter Miller, who, for a long period, had held 
this office, a keen canyass ensued for the situation. One, Andrew David- 
son, offered ^1200 for it ; but the Magistrates of the day had Mends to 
serve, and Messrs Peddie and Stewart were appointed. After the decease 
of Mr Stewart, Mr Peddie transacted the business till his death ; when 
Messrs Miller and Mackenzie obtained the office for life ; both of whom 
are esteemed able and upright men. 

Notwithstanding the ample revenue of the city, the Magistrates of those 
days contrived to get the city involved pretty deeply in debt : to accom- 
plish this they had every opportunity, as they never rendered any account 
of their charge to the public. Dinners and suppers were given on the 
most trifling occasions, and a reckless waste of the funds prevailed. If 
a tradesman was employed about any little job, it was made the subject 
of one or more special visits by one or other of the Magistrates, accom- 
panied by a few of his acquaintances : the issue was an adjournment to a 
public house ; and if any of the party offered to pay their proportion of the 
reckoning, the offended Bailie would exclaim, with an air of offended dig- 
nity, " What, Sir, would you presume to pay in the presence of a Magis- 
trate ! Put it to the town's account I" On every occasion of vindicating 
the law— in every case of pillory, whipping, or hanging — a magisterial 
dinner was held to be indispensible. 
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The delegation to the Royal Bui^ Conventicm was an •zpenslve Job. 
One hundred pounds was the allowance for maintaining the proper dignity 
of the city representative at this assemhly. About the year 1780, one of 
our worthy Provosts who was sent to the Convention, having fallen in 
with some light company, had the misfortune to have his pocket picked of 
his allowance and commission. As he could not appear at the Conven- 
tion without the proper credentials, an express had to be sent over for 
another copy, which raised many unpleasant surmises at the Provost's 
expence. 

About the year 1804, a spirit of economy began to obtadn in the Conn- 
cU. The above allowance was not taken by the Provost, but merely a 
sum sufficient to cover his unavoidable outlay. The state of the fbnds 
was laid open to the inspection of the public ; and all feasting at the ex- 
pence of the city funds given up ; with the exception of the election 
dinner, which was considered but a very moderate recompense for the 
time and trouble bestowed upon the public business. 

At a later period. Provost Morrison made a motion at the meeting of 
the Convention, to the effect, " That it should be dissolved for ever, as 
useless, expensive, and cumbersome ;" but he was not seconded. 

THE 0£D CaOSS. 

This structure stood on the High street, between the Kirkgate and the 
Skinnergate. It was about 12 feet high, with a balcony on the top, to 
which there was access by a flight of steps within the building. Procla- 
mations were wont to be read from the balcony ; and here, on the King's 
birth-day, the usual loyal toasts were drank by the Magistrates. As each 
separate health was drank, the bottles and glasses were thrown among the 
crowd, and new ones procured for the succeeding toast. So much for 
the civic economy of the day. 

About the year 1764, when carts and other carriages came to be intro- 
daced, tl^ e^&lhe, being found considerably to iaxpeAe the carriage-way, 
w«s taken down. The city gates were removed about the same period. 

MAGISTEBIAL DIGNITT. 

During the last generatieii, the magistrates were sufficiently impresBed 
with a sense of tiidr own importance. Bind w«re also- lesolvedCo exaet « 
proper acknowlegment of it from the inhabitants. So atrocioos ant^feaee 
against all deeomm was it held lor a person to pass a bailie on the stMet 
without giviBgidm ahat, tbatony oneovittingllie oeMDumy w^agwaefally 
or^ied «'up stadrs'^.-.^ihatls, thrown lAto j«al. Ab<mt the y«ar 1764, one 
of the %ailieswas sadi a r^ upholder of the dvic i%nity in this respect, 
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that, " Put him up stairs, as Bailie Robert says,*' became a common 
bye-word. 

BUBGH ELECTION. — ^BEAUTIFUL ORDER. 

This abominable system, calculated for the complete subversion of the 
liberties of the citizens, existed in all its splendour in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There was a particular junto that kept the civic honours among 
themselves. The Provost was nominally elected every year ; but to hold 
office only one year, or, in the technical phrase, to be made an yearling, 
was held to be a disgrace. He was, therefore, re-elected for the second 
year, when the former Provost was again appointed for other two years. 
The Dean of Guild was elected in much the same manner, from a leet 
sent down to the Council. The Trades' BaiHe was also chosen by the 
Council, from a leet sent by the Trade whose turn it was to have the 
Bailie. The Treasurer was chosen alternately from the Guild and 
Trades* side of the Council. The Magistrates were elected on the first 
Monday of October, and the Deacons of the Trades were elected on the 
Wednesday following. The Trades which sent Deacons to the Council 
were the Hammermen, Glovers, Shoemakers, Fleshers, Wrights, and 
Tailors. The Weavers, though a corporate body, had no seat at the 
Council board — ^they having at some period either neglected, or been 
defrauded of that privilege. The Brewers and Dyers were incorporat- 
ed with the Guildry. 

In a few years the bustle incident to the ancient burgh elections 
will be forgotten, and after generations will learn with astonishment, 
that six weeks* painful canvass of the freemen was submitted to, and 
large sums sacrificed, in the remote prospect of obtaining the honour of 
Deaconship of one of these petty corporations. Houses of rendezvous 
were opened by the contending parties, and suppers given, and morning 
drams in abundance. Even to obtain the humble situation of Box-master, 
much booing often took place, and many curious manoeuvres were resort- 
ed to, to remove obstinate members out of the way, in order that their vote 
might not be recorded. Many a hard struggle was maintained for the 
office of Trades* Bailie. To such an excess were these carried, 
that individuals in affluent circumstances, often brought themselves to 
poverty ; besides acquiring dissipated habits, and destroying their own 
health and family comfort. 

The election of Deacons and Box-masters took place at nine o'clock 
on Wednesday morning ; but as early as five the different parties were at 
Athole brose, to restore the tone of their stomachs, after the fatigues of 
the table with the would-be Deacon on the previous evening. After the 
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Section, the day was generally spent in tippling ; and in the erening each 
Corporation dined together in their different halls ; the expense of the en- 
tertainment being always defrayed from those funds which were under- 
stood to be set apart for the relief of the jioor and infirm of their respeotivo 
bodies. 

On the following Thursday, the election of a CouTener took place, 
after fortifying themselves with a public breakfast, invitations to which 
were given to the clergy, the magistrates, and those connected with the 
Convener's Court. The Convener's dinner concluded the festivities of 
the Michaelmas Elections. At this dinner, all those who at any time had 
held office as Deacon, Trades' BaOie, or Trades' Councillor, were entided 
to attend during life, by payment of a guinea, on their entrance, to the 
funds of the Convener Court. This sumptuous entertainment was of course 
always well attended ; and many of the ci-divant deacon bodies, that sel- 
dom allowed themselves the indulgence of a full meal, bene threw away 
their cares and swelled the saturnalia. Friday was redolent with aching 
heads and qualming stomachs. Saturday was a day of repentance; and the 
Sabbath arrived as a blessed day to put an end to the debauch. But se- 
vere was the ordeal which many of the penitents had yet to undergo, be- 
fore dissenting ses^ons, for drinking to eicess, and swearing the Burgess' 
oath. 

'fhe dignity of the magistrates was supported by a small corps or body 
guard of town officers, five in number, being one for the Provost and each 
of the magistrates. At that time, only decayed burghers were appointed 
to the office, which then was no sinecure. Their regular salary was litde 
more than three shillings a week; but they had a number of perquisites, 
arising principally from the business of the Town Court, which augment- 
ed their income. This court was held on Tuesday and Saturday. Since 
the appointment of the Justice of Peace Small Debt Court, and the esta- 
blishment of the Police Court, the business of the Town Court has be- 
come almost nominal. It is now held on Tuesday, and the only business of 
importance brought before it, is serving heirs to property. Formerly, 
the powers of this court were both extensive and despotic. The sitting 
magistrate, without the sanction of a jury, had no hesitation in sentencing 
an offender to a public whipping. An instance of this occurred in the 
year 1776. A boy, belonging to some respectable family in the Water- 
gste, was detected in some petty offence, and sentenced by the BaUie to 
he whipped through the streets by the hangman. The mother, when 
the boy was dragged past the door in this degraded state, fell on her 
knees, and imprecated a curse on the Bailie and his family — that none of 
liis children might live to tiie age of her son : or if they did, that they 
might be brought to suffer the same disgraceful punishment. Whether 
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the idea of fafalism caused mental depresftlon, and induced consequent 
disease — or that the mother had invoked the more inscrutable workings of 
Providence, — ^it was remarked, that every one of the Bailie's numerous 
family died when they came to be about the age of her son^ 



Perth has long been famed for its mills. To the west of the town, on 
the King's lade, there are two flour mills, two meal mills, and a malt 
mill. The multure of these was formerly very heavy. The Perth 
bakers were bound to them, and had to pay the twentieth boll. When 
the flour mill of Balhousie was in separate hands from the town's mills, 
the bakers, to escape the heavy multure, adopted the plan of selling their 
wheat to the Balhousie mill, and buying back the flour. Of late these 
mills have all been in the hands of one company. There was formerly a 
waulk mill on the lade, above the flour mills, which was occupied by the 
dyers ; it was subsequently used in wool-spinning. At present the fall is 
employed in driving machinery in the Perth Foundery. At the foot of 
Mill-street there was a barley mill, a malt mill, av oil mill, and a waulk 
mill. Some years ago these diflerent structures were converted into a 
wool-spinning mill and an oil mill, which have recently given place to a 
flax-spinning mill in conjunction with the oil mill, under the management 
of Mr Fleming, Bridgend. Farther down the lade, on the site of Mr 
tJrquhart's shop in George, street, there was formerly an oil mill, which 
was long occupied by John Richardson, who carried on an extensive trade 
in that line. 

On the Balhousie branch of the lade, at the foot of Charlotte-street, 
there was a snuff mill ; and at the south west corner of the South Inch 
there was another mill, which was latterly employed in spinning cotton. 
The remains of this latter building are now entirely swept away. From 
various circumstances, it was surmised that thi? mill was wilfully set fire 
to by the proprietor. It was supposed to have been a very losing con- 
cern in his hand. 

MILL LABE. 

The lade by which these various mills are driven, is taken from the 
River Almond, about four miles west from Perth. It is said to have been 
dug through the diflerent proprietors' grounds in one night by the mili- 
tary, and has been hence styled the King's lade. The admission of the 
water from the Almond is regulated by a sluice, and an extensive em- 
bankment of masonry called Low's work, and the whole is subject to the 
inspection of the Magistrates. The income of the city from the diflerent 
mills upon the lade has frequently been as high as £1000 a-year, and 
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forms a considerable portion of the city reTenue. The oil mill, on the 
lowest fall on the lade, was removed to make room for Oeorge-fttreeC. 
The snuff mill, which had long been discontinued for that purpoee, g%ye 
place to the very handsome building which forms the corner of Char- 
lotte-street. In addition to the mills already mentioned, many extensive 
works, are established on the different faUs of the lade, before it reaches 
Perth. These we will notice when we come to speak of the manufactures. 

THE BOOT OF BALHOUSIE. 

This is a branch from the King's lade, which drives a flour and 
meal niill at Balbousie, and flows by the west side of the North Inch into 
the Tay. The history of this stream is rather curious. It is said that 
Oliphant, the Laird of Balbousie, preferred the apparently very modest 
request to the King to be permitted to take a bootful of water from the 
lade : which was at once granted. But the wylie laird interpreted the 
privilege in the way that suited himself, and immediately drew off as 
much water from the bottom of the lade as would flow through a pipe 
about eleven inches wide, the assumed width of the laird's boot top I Such 
is the rapidity with which the water rushes through the pipe, that two or 
three of the laird's boots would have let off the entire water of the 
main stream. People troubled with sprains and rheumatisms are said 
to experience relief by bathing under the rush of water from the boot. 
In the recollection of the writer, the lades abounded with fine trout ; they 
were particularly plentiful in the different miU troughs; while at present 
there is not one to be seen. The deleterious substances flowing from 
the different printfields and bleaching establishments, is generally 
understood to be the cause of this striking change. On one occasion, 
the writer, on passing along the lade, observed several fine trouts rise to 
the surface, turn over, and expire. On reaching the Tulloch, 
he found that some cf the vats had just been emptied, which at once 
accounted for the phenomena he witnessed. And yet this yery water, 
which carried death in its course. Fas what the inhabitants of the towii 
employed for family use. 

The d^rent branches of the lade go completely round the boundaries 
of the old town. The main stream flows down Mill-Street, and joins the 
Tay at Deadland gardens. A branch turns off at Methven*street, and 
goes round by Canal-street, joining the river at the Coal Shore. From 
this a branch runs off above the Ga,8 works, and flows round the west and 
south side of the South Inch, uniting with Craigie bum, and joining the 
TiQT Mow th^ Depot. 

It would appear that the ajicient Monastery of Blacjcfrars, drew tim 
supply of wat^ from the lade wlpch was required in the estsb l iihm e ot. 
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as stone pipes have been discovered in digging the foundations of some of 
the houses which have been erected on the grounds. Owing probably to 
the absence of limestone in the district drained hj the Almond, and the 
numerous bleachfields on that riTor, and on tiio lade, the water is ex* 
tremely soft, and is allowed to be unrivaUed for the purposes of washing 
and bleaching. 

DRESS AND HABITS OF THE FEOPLE. 

The dress of the working classes was wont to be of a very coarse 
fabric, commonly hodden gray ; and the broad blue bonnet was universal. 
The cut of a fashionable coat of former days differed considerably from 
our ideas of elegance. This important article of dress was made with a 
very long waist, and {gradually widened as it came down to the haunches ; 
tiie tails were short, and spread round in front of the thighs ; the sleeves 
were very wide, with immense cuffs folding back nearly to the elbows, 
and were ornamented with a profusion of very large buttons. Neither 
coat nor waistcoat had any neck, and the shirt was merely secured at the 
neck by a button ; very few, except on holidays, indulging in the extrava« 
gant luxury of wearing a neck-cloth. The waistcoat was an important 
and substantial article of dress, and, at pinch, might have stood in place 
of a whole wardrobe. It descended neaiiy to the knees, parting at the 
top of the thighs into what was called flaps, each of which contained a 
pocket so capacious, as might lead to the idea that the worthy owners 
were in the habit of carrying their whole moveables about with them. 
The breeches were very short, extending from the knee to Ae haunches, 
upon which they iiung, without the aid of braces. The stockings were a 
stout, and, generally, home-made article, produced by the females of the 
family. Many aged people, who had become incapable of more active em- 
ployment, procured a living by knittmg stockings. The hair was worn 
long, flowing over the shoulders. 

The common every-day dress of the women consisted of coarse blue 
plaiding petticoats, and a short-gown of the same. The married women 
wore a close mutch, which on Sundays they ornamented with some 
ghowy ribbons. Their Sunday dress was composed of linsey-woolsey, 
which was chiefly spun in the family, and given out to weave. 

The young unmarried women wore their hair tied round with a ribbon 
or snood. The plaid, brought over the head, served the purpose of a 
bonnet. In the matter of female dress, there existed, as at present, a 
considerable diversity. 

The dress of the more wealthy was fashioned as above described, but 
of finer stuff; to which was added a huge wig, decorated with numerous 
rowi of curls, and a large toupee in front; the whole surmoonted hy 
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a magnificent cocked hat : so that when the respectables appeared abroad* 
with a long pike staff in their hand, reaching to about a foot above their 
head, or a gold-headed cane of similar length, their shoes and kneea 
sparkling with immense silver buckles, they had a very consequential, 
though somewhat grotesque appearance. 

The ladies and matrons were very particular about their dress. The 
gowns, which were of silk or brocade patterns, were very long in the 
waists, with long flowing trains, which were generally tucked up all 
round. High heeled shoes with silver buckles were the fashion. The 
hair was so dressed as to stand exceedingly high, if not upon end, and 
was covered with a fine lawn head-dress, with lappets and pinners, which 
hung down from the back oi the head. About the year 1775, haunch 
hoops were greatly in vogue among the better classes ; and the haut ton 
wore them round the skirts, of a diameter so great, that before a lady 
could enter a ball room, she had to raise the one side of her hoop as 
high as the head, and let the other come in towards her, to enable her to 
pass the doorway. Old men wore grammaches above their stockings, 
which were drawn up above the breeches to the middle of the thigh, and 
were fastened below by a flap coming forward on the foot, under the 
buckle of the shoe. The shoes or slippers of the beaux were made so 
low, that little more than their toes were protected by the instep ; and 
this was completely covered by a plated buckle. 

The lasses in those days, instead of being brought up to the piano, 
were taught the management of an instrument equally soothing, and 
generally much more agreeable to the head of the family — ^namely, the 
spinning wheel. As the whole of the household linen, as well as blankets, 
were home-made, a good supply of these articles was a matter of honest 
pride with the mother and daughters of a family. 

HOUSBHOLD ABaANGEMBNTS. 

The furniture in the houses of the working classes was not only scanty, 
but of a very humble description. The bed was generally formed in a 
recess, with doors in front, and boarded round. B«ing often shut up, 
and difficult to clean, they were very unhealthy ; and soon became the 
stronghold of such numerous colonies of intruders, that the only effectual 
expedient to get rid of those nocturnal visitants was to bum them out, by 
throwing the wood work to the street and making a bon-fire of it. There 
was another common sort of bed, with four short posts, and wooden bot- 
tom. This, though of a rude appearance, was a much more healthy couch 
than tiie former. Two chairs, and a couple of rude stools, a large bnffet 
stool for a table, togethw ^th a spinning wheel, completed their leading 
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articles of furniture. A heather beBom was the usual implemont for 
cleaning their houses— washing them being seldom thought of. The 
greater part of the laigh houses had earthen floors ; and in wet weather, 
or when water was accidentally split upon them, they were very disagree* 
able. The houses of the middling classes, although better furnished, 
were still but mean. Even the higher class of merchants had few of 
those conveniences now so generally diffused among all ranks of society. 
Carpets were a luxury known but to a few, and this only for the par. 
lour. There was always a bed in the kitchen, and often three beds in 
one sleeping apartment. The houses of common laboivers and tradesmen 
consisted of a single room, and as there was no cellar attached, they were 
rendered more dirty and uncomfortable^ than they otherwise might have 
been. One room paid a rent of from 20s. to 25s. a year. Two rooms 
and a closet were let for about 50s. ; and the largest flat for about £& or 
£10. 

From what has been already stated, it is not to be supposed that the 
inhabitants were very cleanly, either in their household arrangements, ia 
their habits, or their dress. Shoes were seldom cleaned but on Saturday 
night, when it was necessary to soften them with oil or grease. In some 
country places brogues were made of undressed leather, secured with 
thongs instead of thread. These were by no means waterproof : but this 
was of little consequence, as the wearer had frequently to steep hia 
brogues to keep them supple. 

Furnished lodging were very scarce. A single room in a family might 
be had, but good acconunodation was extremely scarce. The only gen- 
teel lodgings were in a flat above Mr Porteous' shop, to the west of the 
Guard- vennel. These were kept by one Samuel Sampson, and were ge- 
nerally occupied by the commanding officer of the regiment stationed in 
Perth for the time being, which imparted a military air to this part of the 
town. The drums beat up from this point ; the regimental parade was 
frequently twice a day on the street ; and a couple of sentinels were here 
continually on duty. 

As the conduct of this Mr Samuel Sampson latterly ma4e a con»derable 
noise in the town, a brief notice of die matter may not here be out of 
place : — In the year 1765, he came down from London, and, assuming an 
imposing style, with gold laced hat, and every ilimg corresponding, he 
was looked upon as a man of superior fortune. Hie bought the flat alrea4y 
mentioiied, with one of the shops below, and vault beneaih, svd com- 
menced business ia the haberdashery line, in a ^tyie of gr^at ostenta- 
tion. Every thing appeared to flourish. The family Uv«d high, dres* 
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Bed well, and their house was furnished out in the first style of elegance ; 
but the certain fate awaited him of those who think all they have b their 
own. He stopped payment* and with the payment the business stopped 
likewise. He contrived, howeyer, to retain the house and shop, as well 
as the furniture, and was thus enabled to let superior lodgings. 

Sampson, after this change in his affairs, began to sell fishing tackle, 
and continued in this line several years, seldom appearing on the street ; 
and caused no little wonder among the gossips of the day, as to how he 
could maintain his family upon such slender means. This mystery was 
at la^t accidentally explained. One of the neighbouring merchants hav- 
ing met with a publican in Bridgend, they proposed taking their eleven 
hours, then a very common practice. Some black beer having been brought 
in, the landlord mentioned that he had got a capital bargain of it from 
Sampson. On the other expressing surprise at this, the publican said that 
he considered Sampson to be an extensive dealer, as he had frequently got 
bargains of different articles from him. It struck the merchant that all 
was not right, and immediately on his return he communicated to Mr 
Port3ous what he had learned. A minute search was made by Mr Por- 
teous, who had repeatedly missed articles which had been carried off from 
time to time. An opening was discovered in the brick partition wall, by 
which his cellar was entered from Sampson's vault ; and when the pur- 
pose was effected, the bricks were very accurately replaced. In this way 
had Sampson plundered his neighbour for years, and supported a family 
, in idleness. He was apprehended, and lay in jail for nearly a year ; when 
he was liberated on agreeing to leave the country. 



We frequently hear the " good old times*' so highly praised, that one 
might be led to suppose that our ancestors lived at their ease, with- 
out labour or care, and fared sumptuously every day. The real state of 
the case, however, was very different. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury the labouring classes lived very poorly. The breakfast consisted of 
porridge or brose, with skimmed milk, or ale ; their dinner usually of 
water kail ; that is, green kail and other vegetables boiled with field pease 
and groats— barley not being then in use. Nettles were frequently used 
instead of greens. Pease bannocks were eaten with this mess to add 
nourishment to the meal. The supper consisted of sowens or brose. 
Occasionally a little fiesh meat was procured for the Sabbath day. There 
is a local proverb, " As auld's the Muirton kail," the origin of which is 
now almost forgotten. It arose from some miserly farmer in this quar- 
ter b^g in the continual practice of adding the remains of the one day's 
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kail to the next day's pottage. A dispute arising on the subject between 
him and his seirants, it was proved in court that the kail were seven 
years old. Brochan, or thick gruel, was rather a favourite supper, and 
was also often taken to dinner. During the salmon fishing season the 
back bones of the fish, which were extracted in preparing them for the 
London market, supplied a grateful addition to the dinner table of a 
great portion of the inhabitants. Although most families had a garden, 
yet little else was cultivated than green kail. These were in daily use, 
and formed a principal ingredient in the celebrated Scottish dish of kaH 
brose. This mess, was prepared by pouring a quantity of kail upon a 
cog of oatmeal. It wa» truly a coarse repast ; and might vie, in this respect, 
with the celebrated Spartan black broth. About the year 1750, the ve- 
getables now in common use were so scarce, that when the Circuit Court 
sat, the innkeepers had to get carrots and onions from Dundee. 

The more wealthy breakfasted on porridge, dined on broth and meat, 
and took porridge or sowans to supper. There was generally an addition 
of bread and cheese, or cold meat, to the morning meal. One of the Pro- 
vost's wives was such a rigid economist, that a servant lad played ofiP a 
practical joke one morning by way of revenge. He poured a quantity of 
water into the beds of the servants, and then asserted that it was in con- 
sequence of the watery diet upon which they were fed, that the beds were 
in that state. The story getting wind, the honest Provost was so affront- 
ed, that he ordered sowans to be for ever discarded from the supper table. 
About the year 1760, bakers only heated their ovens twice a week ; as 
loaf-bread was never used by the bulk of the people, their principal busi- 
ness lay in baking oat-cakes. The practice being to return so many cakes 
for each peck of meal brought in ; the surplus being a perquisite to the 
bakers' men, who disposed of it to customers of their own. 

It was then customary to lay in a mart ; or, flesh -meat suiScient for the 
winter's supply. This was generally done by a number of families joining 
for an ox, and dividing the carcase according to their wants. By this means, 
it was procured rather cheaper, costing them about three-half-pence a 
pound. But the superior advantages which the regular dealer now affords 
the public, of a fresh supply at all times, and a choice of quality and price, 
has entirely done away with the old system. 

At this time, white fish were very scarce. They were generally brought 
from St. Andrews in creels, upon horseback ; but the distance of carriage, 
and the state of the roads, rabed the price far beyond the reaeh of the 
labouring man. The fish cadgers only came occasionally ; when they fre- 
quently had a anker of ^n concealed below the fish, by way of helping their 
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trade. la the spring, boats arrived at the north shore, with salted 
haddocks and codlings. The wives of the fishermen accompanied them, 
and hawked the fish from door to door. 

It has been already stated, that there were about sixty brewers in town; 
each kept one or two men, who were boarded in the house. They were 
a set of stout jovial fellows, always ready for a row. Their most esteem- 
ed accomplishment, however, was their skill in brewing ale, which was 
greatly relished by all classes, and was sold at a very fair price; — a 
pundie, which contained nearly a choppin, was xetailed out of the house 
at a halfpenny ; and before tea became fashionable, was in high favour 
with the wives. Such was its efficacy, that a few applications to the 
pundie was apt to infringe the rules of decorum. In the house, this 
beverage cost a penny the bottle ; and a more potent infusion was sold at 
twopence. To these halcyon days, when a company could enjoy them* 
selves a whole evening at a penny a head, the octogenarian may look back 
with unavailing regret. Who that has visited the Turk's Head of an even- 
ing, and tasted Luckie Kettle's extra, and her salt herring and oat cakes* 
can ever forget the happiness and the devotion of the company in apply- 
ing themselves to the business of the evening. Every body in Perth, 
whether soldier or civilian, knew Lucky Kettles ; and her praises were 
sung, and her cheer extolled, by all who had ever the felicity of her 
acquaintance. 

London porter became a favourite among the higher classes for their 
forenoon refreshment. It would appear that business was rather dry 
work in those days. It is said the old Red Lion alone sold a hogshead of 
porter every nine days. This trade began to fall off about the year 1790 ; 
the bottle was sold in the house for 8^d. After the budness fell into the 
hands of small retailers, the article was generally adulterated with beer. 

If it be true that an article becomes good and cheap in proportion 
to the demand, there must have been a great deal of spirits consumed. 
Highland whisky sold at a shilling the Scotch pint, and received especial 
patronage as a morning dram. This was a very general indulgence. The 
Indian was a moderate man who wished his throat w«re a mile long, that 
he might taste the rum all the way. Many of our worthies would have 
had no objections though the morning had lasted until night, if they could 
have drank whisky all the time. An old flesher, who was rather remark- 
able for his attachment to an early stimulant, always observed, as he 
drained the glass, " I have taken it off, as it is my morning;" he was 
often known to drink eight or ten before breakfast. The fnoming, was 
necessary to restore their nerves ; a walk was taken, perhaps the len^h 
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of the Inch head, or Queen Mary's well, in order to qualify their mom-' 
ing ; when prohahly an additional dose would he taken to overcome the 
fatigue of their walk. Even many of the gudewives kept a private bottle ; 
and as it was esteemed a specific for almost all the ills of life, it is little 
wonder if they occasionally exceeded in their potations. Some of these 

dram drinkers were original characters. One Patrick B , a glazier, 

had a houf in a merchant*s hack shop, where a knot of the same kidney 
daily met for their morning tipple. Patrick was never hindmost. Either 
from a matter of conscience, or in order to protract the pleasure, Patrick, 
before taking his glass, always poured out a long discourse by way of 
asking a blessing ; and then sat resolutely till breakfast time, when he 
was generally as blind as an ovvl. To such a length was the practice 
carried in this shop, that the mistress, in the hope of getting rid of the 
evil, induced her husband to give up the sale of spiiits ; but this had little 
eflfect; the clique smuggled in the whisky, and persevered in their 
habits till the end of the chapter. Numbers of the rich and respectable 
merchants thus tippled away their fortune and their lives ; and many who 
might have lived in affluence, died in poverty and disease. 

About the year 1765, tea began to be introduced ; and if it has pro- 
ihoted the change which has since taken place in the character, habits, and 
social comforts of the people, we may hail it as one of the greatest bles- 
sings which commerce ever bestowed upon mankind. At first it was 
taken only by stealth. The tea equipage was placed in the press, and 
the goodwife, as she took the forbidden cup, stood with the door in her 
hand, to be ready to shut it on the approach of any one. 

It was long before the tea table assumed its present attractive elegance. 
The first idea of making tea, appears to have been taken from a recipe 
for preparing beat cabbage ; the infusion being thrown away, and the 
boiled leaves retained for use, to be eaten with a slice of butter. The 
first tea dishes that appeared were an extremely coarse cream coloured 
ware. Indian china was excessively dear — ^the price of half a dozen cups 
and saucers being from 20s to 30s ; the price of a tea-pot was half a guinea. 
About 1774, Staffordshire ware appeared ; and the vast improvement 
which skill and enterprise introduced into this manufacture, soon expelled 
the Indian china from the market. 

The writer recollects some amusing specimens of early tea drinking. An 
Ochil laird, who was in the habit of attending Perth market with butter 
and cheese, breakfasted one morning in his father's house. This laird 
was quite a specimen of a class which has since become extinct, or 
greatly modified ; and therefore merits a description. His figure was tall 
and gaunt ; his long grey hair flowed over his shoulders, and his rough 
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^eard had been trlmqied with a pair of shears ; his dress was a suit of 
hodden grey, spun and dyed in the family; the shoes, of strong neat 
leather, were fastened with large brass buckles ; the coat and wabtcoat 
made in the fashion already described, exposed his long bare neck ; with 
the shirt made of coarse tweeling, fastened with a button. John having 
been desired to help himself, commenced by cutting a lump of butter, 
which he proceeded to spread on a slice of bread, with his thumb, first tak- 
ing the precaution to lubricate it well with spittle, to prevent the butter 
adhering ^to it ; he then began to sup the tea with a spoon, in the man- 
ner of soup. A wag of a chapman who happened to be present, sidd, ** Hout 
man, John, that's no the way to drink tea. Take the saucer to your 
head, and drink.it as you see. me do." John being thus corrected, con- 
ceived that the fashion was to drank the beverage after the manner of ale ; 
and, accordingly, taking up the cup, drank their healths round ; and an 
interchange of compliments was continued till they rose from the table. 
This worthy held a property in the Ochils that would now yield an in- 
come of £1000 a-year; and yet he came to Perth mounted on a gal- 
loway, with a straw saddle, and a pair of branks and hair tether for a bri- 
dle, and thus brought his butter and cheese to market. Having got 
breakfast, he generously invited those of the family who were of age, and 
the chapman, to drink his stable fee. Five individuals accordingly accom- 
panied him, and John treated them to a bottle of ale, which cost him a 
penny ; and this was all the recompense the public house received for 
stabling his horse. 

About the year 1750, potatoes began to be cultivated in gardens, and 
were long esteemed a great rarity. As they became more plentiful they 
were eaten with the kail ; partly as a substitute for the pease bannocks ; 
and occasionally for supper. This, however, was only for a few months 
after harvest, as they were considered to be unfit for food after Candlemas. 
By the year 1770, potatoes were generally planted in gardens, in what 
was called lazybeds. Better modes of cultivation, and improved varieties, 
have since been gradually introduced, and the value of this important 
esculent vastly increased. The variety cultivated in this quarter for some 
years past, the celebrated Perthshire Reds, have never been surpassed, in 
their excellent qualities ; and usually bring from five to ten shillings per 
ton more than any other potato in the London market. 

THE town's MUIB. 

The Town's Muir, near a mile west, was a large and beautiful wood* 
consisting of oak, elm, plane, birch, j&c, and was intersected by fine ave- 
nues, which formed delightful walks for the citizens in the summer season. 
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There was a large park of full-grown Scots firs on the west side, froai 
which the hurghers were entitled to a cart load of trees for five shillings, 
on presenting a line from the Town Clerk to the wood-keeper. The last 
functionary kept a public-house, and was also fond of his glass. It was 
usual, when one went with a line, to have three carts instead of one in 
readiness, and while the purchaser was dozing the forester, and paying 
him the usual fee, the men got the carts loaded and driven away. One 
Sabbath morning, about the year 1800, one of the fir parks was discover- 
ed to be on fire. The writer, at that time, dwelt on the hill of Kinnoul, 
and observed the fire from the eminence. He immediately hastened to 
town and informed the Magistrates, who were proceeding to church. The 
clergyman intimated to the congregation what had taken place, and re- 
commended all who could render assistance to hasten to the spot. The 
flames by this time were spreading with great rapidity, and presented a 
very magnificent spectacle. It was with great exertions the fire was got 
under. On the west side there was a large quarry, which was long 
wrought for the Perth buildings, but has of late been discontinued, frt>m 
ihe stone being apt to moulder away with the weather. By the side of 
.ihe quarry, there is a shaft which had been put down in search of coal, 
about 70 years ago. The workmen had succeeded in reaching a seam of 
coal, that, to all appearance, seemed well worth the working, when they 
all at once stopped short }n their exertions ; and the report went at the 
time that they had been bribed by the Fife colliers, who did not at aU 
relish the prospect of the citizens shaking off their ancient allegiance to 
them. Below this spot a little, there is an excellent spring, which used 
to be in great request with the good-wives of Perth, on account of its sup- 
posed superior properties in the tnaking of tea. At the present time, the 
wood has almost entirely disappeared. The grounds were feued out at 
the beginning of this century, at a rate equivalent to the value of two boUs 
of wheat per acre ; an4 several handsome country seats have since been 
4>uilt upon them. 



When the inlying approached, a notice was sent to all the gossips, re- 
qiKStuig them to repair forthwith, and give their presence at the birth. 
The house, of course, was very soon crowded to excess, so that, in addi- 
tion to the pangs of labour, the poor woman had to endure the noise and 
heat occasioned by such an assemblage. The child brought to light 
in health, was rolled up in bandages, as tight as a post, with the arms 
fastened down by the sides as carefully as if they were to be pinioned 
there for lifb. This accomplished, preparations were next made for the 
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merry Tneat A large pot was put on the fire, with plenty of butter, flour, 
bread, ale, and sugar, from which a strong pudding waa made, and serred 
up to the company. Then the pot was filled with ale, brandy, and sugar, 
with the addition of a small quantity of bread, and the be?erage thus form- 
ed, termed hot pint, was served about, until the whde, both men and 
women, were tolerably elevated. 

The bapti^n was also an important ceremony. A young woman car- 
ried the child, accompanied by a train of followers, provided with an 
abundant supply of oat cakes and cheese. A liberal allowance was given 
to the first person they met, and the rest wait distributed, as far as it went, 
to all and sundry who came in the way. Much importance was attached 
to the person who chanced to be thejirstfoott his luck being supposed to 
influence in some mysterious manner, the prosperity of the child. At the 
return from the church, another feast took place ; and to so great a pitch 
was this absurd practice carried, that numbers of the poor people were 
literally ruined by the expence it occasioned. The general introduction 
of tea drinking exploded the use of butter-saps and hot pints, and the 
presence of numbers were gradually and wisely dispensed with. 

The baptism always took place in the church ; the minister seldom 
inquired the name till he was about to confer it. On one occasion, a 
Highlandman had determined to call his child after Prince Ferdinand, a 
great warrior at the time. When asked for the name, he had either forgot it, 
or mispronounced it ; for the clergyman, thinking that he meant to name 
his child after some of his Gaelic ancestors, christened it '* F-rtin An- 
drew," by which mortifying appellation the young hero was ever after 
distinguished. To avoid mistakes of this nature, one clergyman never 
named the children he baptised. The plan of handing up the name 
written on a sMp of paper obviated this difficulty i although in one ia- 
atance it was productive of a somewhat ridiculous mistake : On the occa- 
sion of getting any new article of dress, it was customary for the drouthy 
cronies to exact a certain donum — on the payment of which the owner was 
exempt from farther annoyance: the articles were then said to be 
sealed. An individual who had mustered an addition to his wardrobe, in 
order to improve his personal appearance at his child's christening, when 
the minister asked the name, he in mistake handed up a document cer- 
tifying that his new coat had been duly sealed the previous evening. On 
another occasion, a maa presented a merchant's account instead of the 
cluld*s name. The clergyman being an eccentric character, read aloud 
the first item, " Twa ells and a half o' plaidiog!" exclaiming, '*wha 
ever heard o* titeh a nwue for a bairn?" 
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In the country parishes, the inidtations to the hirth extended many 
miles—and for this purpose all the horses in the neighbourhood were put 
in requisition to fetch the howdie and other wives. Similar fare was here 
customary as in the town, only rather more substantial ; with a liberal 
allowance of butter saps, hot pints, and Highland whisky. As already 
observed, the introduction of tea has greatly abated these scenes of 
gormandizing. 

MARRIAGES. 

The celebration of the marriage rites among the lower orders in Perth, 
was much the same as the ceremonial which prevails in the country pa- 
rishes to this day. The requisite supply of sheets and blankets having been 
spun and wove, the parties repaired to a public house, when an elder was 
sent for, to draw up the marriage contract. The parties were then pro- 
claimed three separate Sabbath days ; and the wedding was usually de- 
ferred till the following Friday. On the Wednesday, the bride invited a 
party of her friends, and the bridegroom, accompanied by the best man, 
did the same. Thursday was occupied in sending home the bride's plen- 
ishing, which was done with as much pomp as possible. It usually con- 
sisted of a chest, containing sheets and blankets, and another containing 
body clothes ; an aumry, or large press, in two divisions ; a chest of 
drawers ; a reel ; a spinning wheel, with a rock of lint decorated with rib- 
bons ; and a quantity of meail, butter and cheese, with other articles ac- 
cording to their circuitistances. In the evening, the young friends of the 
parties assembled at their respective houses to perform the ordeal of feet 
washing ; a ceremony which afforded ample scope for fun and frolic. 

On the day appointed, when all was ready, the bridegroom set out for 
the residence of the bride, accompanied by his friends, who made a for- 
mal procession with him through the streets, preceded by an avant courier, 
designated ** The Send," whose office was to herald their approach, and 
prepare the party of the bride for their reception. When both parties 
met, the whole company, men and women, sometimes to an incredible 
number, set off in regular procession to the minister's house, and returned 
in the same order, though they were often made to pay dear for all this 
idle pomp and parade, by enduring the bad usage which the blackguard 
urchins of the town never failed to inflict upon them, so often as a favour- 
able opportunity occurred. Latterly, a party of this description might 
just as well have stood the pillory as walked the streets ; and the practice, 
by and bye, fell into disrepute. The festivities of the evening were con- 
ducted with a great deal of noisy hilarity. 

There was three different kinds of weddings : First, what was called a 
frtt wedding^ to which only a few select friends were invited, and where 
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the guests were net allowed to be at any expence. The dinner wedding^ 
where the dmner was provided by the marriage party ; the company pay- 
ing for the drink and the fiddler ; and the penny wedding^ which was of 
frequent occurrence, and oJFten produced a tolerably round sum for the 
young couple. The bridegroom provided a great quantity of eatables 
and drinkables, and opened the door to all and sundry. Each guest gave 
a shilling for his dinner, and padd for his drink, at a rate sufficient to yield 
more than a reasonable profit; so that, where the company was numerous, 
there were frequent instances of persons who married without means, 
realising a sum from the festivities of the wedding, sufficient to furnish a 
house, or give them a fair commencement in trade. 

The country weddings were celebrated in a manner similar to those 
in the towns ; only the invitations were more numerous. Sometimes the 
whole parish were invited ; and when the company had far to ride, the 
cavalcade had a very imposing appearance. Many of die farmers had 
their wives mounted behind them, and the lads their sweediearta.^- 
The moment the bride started, all the old shoes about the house were 
thrown after her, fire arms were discharged, and the gridiron was rung 
with a thundering noise. There was a halt made at every public house 
on the way, and a quantity of spirits distributed -, and the gridiron was 
again in requisition at their departure. But the most extravagant custom 
was that of riding the broose, — a practice replete with hazard, and often 
attended with serious accidents. When the returning party approached 
vrithln a mile or two of the bridegroom's house, the more reckless and 
better mounted set off on a sort of steeple chase ; the winner having the 
honour of welcoming the wedding party with a dram. 

The writer was present at a scene of this kind at Fossaway. The 
bride*s house was on one side of the Rumbling Bridge, and the bride- 
groom's on the other, so that the company had to pass it on their 
way home. At this time the bridge had no ledge, and was scarcely 
broad enough to admit the passage of a cart ; and the danger was further 
increased by an abrupt turn of the road, close upon the bridge. The 
party being a little elevated, a number set off for the broose, before cross- 
ing this dangerous pass. It was truly terrifying to see the horses, even 
those which were double mounted, rushing across this awful chasm, which 
is upwards of two hundred feet in depth. There were two cripple 
dominies present, one of whom distinguished himself on the occasion. 
He was mounted on a strong horse, with his wife behind him. In rush- 
ing past a rival in the race, the wife unfortunately lost her hold. He 
vras called on to stop and take up his vdfe, but he pushed on, crying out 
" Let the devil stop and take up his own." The dominie's horse, 
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like the po8t-boy*s in John Gilpin, right glad to be relieTed of so much of 
its burden, sprang forward with increased speed, and succeeded in win- 
ning the broose. Fortunately the wife had received little injury, and was 
taken up behind one of the more sedate of the party. 

After supper, dancing commenced in the barn. During the eyening, 
vast numbers from neighbouring places arrived to witness the dancing, 
who had no connection with the marriage party ; but who, according to 
custom, were always made welcome. On Saturday, there was a meeting 
of the more intimate friends who had been present at the wedding, and 
the day was usually devoted to festivity. On Sunday, a large party as- 
sembled to kirk the bride ; the bride's-maid carried a lap full of bread and 
cheese, which was distributed to all whom they met. Those who had been 
at the wedding, usually paid a visit to the young couple in the course of 
a few days, bringing a priesent of some article to help the household 
establishment. 

At all wedding dinners, the leading article of the feast unifonnly 
consisted of a large dish of kail; the people of this county being 
as much attached to this favourite mess as their neighbours, the re- 
nowned kail suppers of Fife ; and the connoisseurs were lavish in their 
praises of the cook, according to the quality of the broth. On one occa- 
sion, the damsel to whom the preparation of the kail was committed, unfor- 
tunately, instead of leeks, put into the pot a quantity of a strong 
purgative plant, called horse gladdening, formerly used as a medicine 
for cattle. The mistake was not noticed at the time ; but some hours 
afterwards, when the guests had ridden a mile or two on their return 
hotaef the dose t)egan to operate as a brisk cathartic. Numbers had to 
abandon their horses altogether, and, in order to be ready for any sud- 
den onset, proceeded homeward with their inexpressibles across their 
shoulders. But the parties who suffered most, was the unfortunate bride 
and bridegroom, who, according to the established practice, had been 
locked up in their bed-chamber for the nigUt ; and who found escape alike 
impossible, either from the confinement, or the unremitting attacks of the 
enemy. 

BURIALS. 

When a person appeared to be dying, intimation was sent both to the 
relatives and friends, and to all who had visited during the distress ; when 
an immense turn-out flocked to be present at the separation between soul 
and body, thus inflicting on the dying man, the additional sufferings aris- 
ing from noise and a corrupted atmosphere. During the interval between 
death and interment, the house was full of visiters from morning to night, 
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di of whom were regaled with bread, cheese, ale, aad spirits, A few sat 
up and watched the corpse daring the night Foneral letters were not 
-iret in nse ; but intimation of the decease, and time and plaee of inter- 
ment, was given in ^ fashion which, until a yery recent period, was nni- 
TenaHy prevalent in the Scottish Burghs. The bellman went round the 
town, ringing his bdl, and occasionaUy halting to make some sneh an- 
nouncement as the following: — <<Men and brethren, I let you to wot, 
that our brother, A. B., departed this life on Thursday last, and is to bo 
interred on Sunday evening, at . n ■■ , when the company of all his bre- 
thren is expected.'* 

Merchants and others, who had a death in their funily, suspended aH 
business from the time of the decease until after the funeral ; and all 
workmen, whether employed on the premises or otherwise, were, during 
this period, thrown idle. About the year 1 784, when Mr Robert Mor- 
rison the postmaster died» the post-office, in conformity to the above cus- 
torn, was shut An honest Highlander, who had come a distance of several 
miles for his master's letters, finding how matters stood, anxiously en- 
quired if there were no other shops in town where they soid letters. 

The m^ority of the funerals took place in the afternoon of Sunday ; 
during the forenoon of which day, two men stood at each of the church 
doors, inviting all and sundry to attend. A company called mourners, 
too, went round the streets in a body on the day of the funeral, for what 
precise purpose, other than the love of show, it would be difficult to ex- 
plain. All this idle parade has long since disappeared, and no one can 
regret that the Improved practice of later times has substituted a more pri- 
vate, and infinitely more becoming ceremonial in its place. 

At country funerals, the company were inviteda couple of hours before 
the time appointed for removing the corpse, which afibrded time for re- 
ireahment, and a few words of spiritual exhortation. Before proceeding 
with the sernce, some individual, who was understood to have the gift of 
prayer, was respectfully requested to ask a blessing. Diffidence was al- 
ways pleaded ; but when some of these champions of the faith had once 
fairly begun and warmed on the subject, they would continue to hold forth 
for half an hour at a stretch, and unfold a complete body of divinity. 

On the oceadon of the funeral of an dderly lady, who had left consi- 
derable property to two sons, the glass went round till the company were 
a littie ebrious ; when some one hinted that it was time to proceed, as 
they had a considerable way to ride. Orders were accordingly given to 
get out the horses ; the company mounted and set out» and proceeded a 
couple of miles towards the pkce of intenBent, before it was discovered 
that fliey bad left the old lady behind. 
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Until a reeent period, the bulk of die people attended funerals in their 
common clothes, if the funeral oeeurred on a week day. Many of the 
operatives attended just as they left the work-shop, without donning their 
coat, or doffing their night -cap ; or even staying to wash their face, or 
put off their apron ; exhibiting none of those external marks of respect 
for the deceased which now prevail ; and which tend, in some degree, to 
alleviate the sorrow of ihe mourning relatives. 

BESOaaECTJONISTS. 

The trade of body-snatcher is not a new one in this quarter. The re- 
mains of those who died suddenly, or had committed suicide, were so 
eagerly sought after by the disturbers of the dead, that an idea very ge- 
nerally prevailed amongst the more simple of the natives, that the doctois 
employed the fat of these subjects in the preparation of those nauseous 
mixtures which the empirics pronounced to be infallible remedies for 
every thing but death. Hence, when any sudden decease occurred, it was 
customary to fill the coffin with quick lime, in order to accelerate the pro- 
cess of decomposition ; or otherwise to watch the grave for some weeks. 

A young man had recently commenced business as a wright : — It having 
been surmised that he was connected with an attempt to steal a body from 
the Grey Friars, the fury of the inhabitants was so aroused, that he had 
to leave the town for some time ; the only thing which presented itself on 
which to wreak their vengeance, was the offender's new sign board, whieh 
was pulled down, and carried in triumph to the burying ground ; and 
hung up on a tree pear the spot, to act, in the manner of a scar crow, 
as a warning to others. 

On one occasion, a young bride drowned herself in the river Earn 

Shortly after interment, it was discovered that the body had been lifted. 
Her uncle, a stout old carle, came into Perth in quest of it. Severed 
weavers receiving notice of his errand, a very numerous party was soon 
on the look-out, and succeeded in discovering the body in an old malt bam. 
The remains of the unfortunate girl were wrapped up in a plaid, and laid 
acrpss the horse before the old man ; who was convoyed several miles on 
his way bome by many hundreds of the inhabitants. 

About the year 1784, a young man, the son of a widow, was out late 
one night, and got into a quarrd with a number of individuals, who so 
abused the youth, as to deprive him of life. It is not likely, however, 
that they were aware of the extent of the injury committed, as they were 
carrying him home to his mother's, when overtaken by a young man 
who had but recently come to town ; and who had, that night, been 
asdsting a brother in some smuggling affair. When the party arrived at 
the door, the l>ody was placed up against.it ; and, having rapped, they 
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Tixk off, leaTing the stranger behind them, who had no idea that 
the deceased had been more than slightly injured, until the old woman 
opened the door, when the corpse fell at her feet. The mother's shrieks* 
and the noise of the fall, immediately alarmed the neighbours. The 
stranger, who was instantly secured, was absolutely confounded at what 
he saw, and could give no account of the transaction. He was commit- 
ted to jail for the murder, and long confined in the laigh iron house ; but 
as no clue was ever obtained to the real murderers, and as nothing trans* 
pired to criminate the prisoner, he was at length permitted to enlist in 
ihe artillery where there is reason to fear he soon met with that 
fate from the bullet, which he so narrowly escaped from the gibbet. The 
body of the widow's son having been buried, the doctors' apprentices de- 
termined to obtain it. Spade, crow bar, and rope being provided, a hole 
was dug at the head of the grave, till they reached the coffin, the head 
of which they forced in, and were in the act of hauling up the corpse, 
when a number of the inhabitants burst in upon them, and put them to 
flight. On another occasion of body stealings a scoffle ensued, in which 
one of the resurrectionists stabbed a man in the beUy with a knife. The 
wound, though not immediately fatal, was the cause of the unfortunate man's 
death. The assassin, however, escaped, and was never after heard of. 

Another instance occurred, where the corpse was detected after it had 
been removed to the street. The resurrectionists having placed it, as they 
imagined, beyond danger, left it doubled up on a barrow, under a cover- 
ing at the side of the wall of Gowrie house, and adjourned to a notorious 
house at the foot of South-street. Their motions had, however, been ob- 
served by some boatmen who had just come up with the tide. They re- 
moved the body, and one of their number assumed its place. The viola- 
tors of the grave having screwed up their courage by a hearty refresh- 
ment, were proceeding with the barrow, when one inquired if they would 
take up by the South-stiieet ? The boatman, beginning not altogether 
to relish his new position, at once got rid both of them and the difficulty, 
by roaring out, " No, by — I you'd better take the Watergate." 

EELIGIOUS HABITS. 

About eighty years ago, the manners of the peojde were extremely 
simple, as well as their dress and diet. Their religious sentiments were 
strpng, and the sacred observance of the Sabbath was rigidly main- 
tained. The attendance of the family at church was regular ; and in the 
evening, the whole family, servants and apprentices, assembled in the par* 
lour, and engaged in reading the scriptures, gave notes of the sermons they 
had heard during the day, and were examined from the catechism ; and the 
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evening was concluded with family worship. Erery master held it a so^ 
lemn duty to look to the moral eonduct of his servant, and particularly as 
to his behaviour on the Sabbath. To stroll about the fields, or even to 
walk upon the inches, was looked upon as extremely sinful, and an into- 
lerable violation of the fourth commandment. Parents would occasionally 
take their children the length of their gardens ; and, after whiling away 
an hour amidst serious and profitable refiections, return with them ; by 
this means keeping their family under their eye the whole day. This re- 
spect for the sanctity of the Sabbath was, if possible, erven greater in the 
country, until the servants were expelled from the family hearth by the 
degrading bothy system. The intercourse of the clergyman with his fiock 
was much more familiar, and the pastoral visitations more frequent ; 
each minister making a point of calHng upon his parishioners at least 
once a year, and examining them upon the state of their religious know- 
ledge, and imparting, where necessary, consolation and advice. At the 
conclusion of these periodical visitations, a public examination of the pa- 
rishioners took place in the church ; or, in country parishes, at difierent 
houses, which were intimated from the pulpit. The shrewdness and ex-. 
tent of their acquirements in the knowledge of divine truth, exhibited on 
on these occasions, was remarkable. 

There were numbers, both old and young, whose slender acquirements 
in the more abstract points of controversy, made them desirous of avoid, 
ing these examinations, and who, when caught, made but a sorry appear* 
ance. The country clergyman intimated one Sabbath from the pcdplf,^ 
that on the following Tuesday there would be a diet of examination held 
in the house of John B - » , and that aB the cottars were expected to at« 
tend. At the time appointed, the parties assembled, and the minister oou 
sidering it most respectM, began by examining the bead of the family. 
John being rather an indifierent hand at these mattM^, and, of course, 
not much relishing close personal inquhy, replied, ** Hout, sir, ye ken 
that yoursel* langsyne ! I'm gaun awa to see if Janet has the kail ready/* 
John accor^ngly made off, and took care to keep out of sight till the bn* 
siness was over. During the examination the minister asked a girl, ** Who 
was the father of liars ?" which she at once pronounced to be Pate Hal- 
lam the soutar. This worthy was famous in the district for his Mun- 
chasen exploits, and miraculous stories ; one of which was, that he w;alk« 
ed into Perth, one morning, a distance of eleven miles, in two hours, al- 
though the road was so covered with iee, that he slipped two steps back* 
ward for every one he went forward. He had a ready knack at saying 
ipraees ; and such a gift of prayer, that at <* weddings and draidgies" tew 
cfiinld stsnd befnm bim. Even the mimster was not fond of meddhni^ 
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Mih Pate at tbe pmodioal iiwetiiigi» as be bad the tact to elude tbe 
questioning ; and tisoaily ended bj putting Bless John himself through a 
pretty severe examination. 

From numerous anecdotes, it would appear that the CTening ezereises were 
occasionally eondaeted with less ceremony than regularity. On one oo« 
easion» this gifted indiYidual had started the psalm tune on a new key# 
when the colly dog, aroused by the unusual harmony, immediately joiDed 
ehoms, pomrmg forth, a Yolume of thai peculiar sound emitted by the canine 
species, when excited by a sympa&etic chord. Iri^ated beyond measure 
by this unseemly aeoompaniment. Pate made a Yigorous stroke at the of- 
fender, exclaiming, ** Od*s curse ye for a devil I" but ooUy, who had 
more than one of his faculties employed, was too quick for him ; and his 
knuckles came in contact with the temper pin of the spinning wheel, with 
a force that made the blood spring. Peter was occasionally so far over- 
eome by carnal frailty as to fall into a state of obliviousness while in the 
midst of his devotions ; but, on recovering himself, he would wrestle power- 
fully for these intromissions. 

There was another worthy, a bachelor, a painter to profession, and an 
amateur in the fine arts, particularly in the art of cookery, to which the 
sleek plumpness of his person bore ample testimony. Having taken a coun- 
try lad, named Andrew, for an apprentice — after tbe other parts of his duty 
were detailed, he was directed to a closet where he might retire in the 
evening, te supplicate for every good and perfect gift. One evening on 
entering the little sanctuary, Andrew's olifactories encountered the sa- 
voury steams of a roasted hen, which had been just prepared and laid by 
for his master's supper. It is probable that Andrew had also acquired a 
relish for the beautiful— he first admired, and then eat up the whole fowl. 
When his master returned, Andrew could not deny his agency in the anni- 
hilation of the hen. *• What business had you in the closet at all, sir?" was 
sharply demanded. *• I went there to pray,*' replied the humbled penitent. 
" To pray I Pray where you like, my man," replied the exasperated 
painter, "but I'll take care after this, that youll never pray within reach 
of my supper."* 

Bailie Y , of Perth, was also a very rigid observer of the Sabbath 

evening exercises, to a degree which rendered them rather irksome to the 
young people. There is generally a remedy to be found for every evfl, 
when it becomes intolerable, from the insanity of " hereditary wisdom,* 
down to the sanctimony of the bailie's exercises. One of his apprentices, 
afterwards distinguished by the title of the Black Prince, discovered ra- 
ther an ingenious method of shortening the catechetical process : When 
the examination had proceeded a sufficient length, the young prince would 
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gtart an obJecti<m to some point of the Bailie's doetrine ; when the worthy 
magistrate, being more passionate than powerful in argument, would sud- 
denly put an end to the reading in the dumps. . 

In spite of these irregularities, the people, both old and young, wwe re- 
markable for their knowledge of the scriptures. At this period, the reading 
of the common people was limited to a few books of a religious character, 
such as the Bible, Confession of Faith, Shorter Catechism ; Boston's, Bun- 
yan's, and WiUison's works, and a few sermons. The lighter articles of 
literature were on a par with John Cheap and Leper the Tailor ; with a 
miscellaneous collection of ballads. There were no popular works on 
science, of a nature to amuse and instruct, within reach of the masses of 
the people ; or calculated to improve their social or intellectual condition. 

king's birth DAT. 

George the Third's birth day was celebrated on the fourth of June.-^ 
This being the most pleasant season of the year, it was held by every body 
as a holiday. Steam- boats and railways belug yet among the mysteries 
of futurity, those who were disposed to ruralize, proceeded to the conn- 
try on foot, with their families, to get curds and cream. Delightful walks 
were also supplied by the Town's-muir, and Craigie-hill ; and the magni- 
ficent prospect from Kinnoul-hill, was open to the public, till the passing 
of the Reform Bill ; when, by a curious coincidence, this walk was shut 
up exactly at the time the elective franchise was thrown open to the peo- 
pie. Early in the morning of the royal nativity, the fronts of the houses 
were profusely decorated with boughs and flowers, the principal streets 
presenting the appearance of an avenue in a wood. At twelve o'clock, 
the bells were set a ringing ; the great guns fired a royal salute ; the mi- 
litary fired ^feu dejoie ; and the whole town turned out to see the sights, 
and give vent to their ardent feelings of loyalty. These were the days, 
when the people had not acquired the felicity of making themselves miser- 
able ; when the cry for Reform and Retrenchment was not heard ; and 
when every sound politician judged of the prosperity of the state by 
the tension of his doublet. 

In the afternoon, the Magistrates assem];)led in the Council Room, 
where the officers of the troops, the officers of customs, and a numerous 
company of strangers and gentry, were invited to join in drinking his Ma- 
jesty's health. A band of music attended in the anti-room ; and a body 
of troops was stationed in the street, who fired a volley every toast. No 
cost was spared on wines and sweetmeats ; and each officor was presented 
with a burgess ticket. * 

By four o'clock, the High-street was completely fiUed with young men 
and boys, with their pockets well charged with squibs, crackers, and sky- 
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rockets; and an incessant discharge of fire- works and fire-arms, of 
every kind and calibre, was kept up for the remainder of the evening, to 
the inexpressible joy and delight of the inhabitants : even for many previous 
and succeeding evenings, the quantity of powder exploded on the streete 
was immense. By and bye, the splendour of these exhibitions, and the 
ardour of the people greatly abated. Democrats began to make their ap- 
pearance ; dead cats and basses were hurled about, and dirt thrown ; and the 
birth day fell into great disrepute. These proved the fruitful source of 
bickenngs and heart-burnings, till the authorities were often under the neces- 
sity of endeavouring to put a stop to the fire- works altogether. The inhabi- 
tants of Perth have been admirers of the wonders of hydraulics, from 
the introduction of the first force pump, down to the celebrated display 
under the patronage of the late Magistrates. When Jire-works were inter- 
dicted on the birth day, the water-works were drawn in triumph through 
the streets ; and every well dressed person that appeared at a window, 
was instantly overwhelmed with a torrent of water. 

THE TOWN PIPEB. 

Down to the year 1800, in addition to a drummer, the town had an 
official under the above title ; the last functionary was known by the ap- 
pellation of Johnny Smout, and was famous for his skill in playing the 
Irish pipes. Johnny's official costume was a scarlet cloak, with wide sleeves 
and white cuffs ; the sleeves hanging down loose by the side of his arms, 
and the pipes were carried under the cloak. The principal duty of Johnny 
Smout appeared to be, in conjunction with Geordie Munro, or, as he was 
called, the Rough Black Dog, to go round the town every morning at ^y0 
o'clock, summer and winter, and disturb all and sundry with their ill-timed 
harmony. There was also an evening performance at seven o'clock, when 
these musicians were always accompanied by an immense number of idle wo- 
men and children. After Munro*s death, one Sandy Bell, a regular bred 
drummer, succeeded him, when the improved quality of the music created 
quite a sensation in the town, as they paraded the streets, playing Rosslyn 
Castle, and other old Scottish tunes. An oScer, who had been in the In- 
dian War against Hyder Alley, related the following anecdote in allu- 
sion to Johnny's pipes : — As the soldiers were ascending the Ghauts, a 
piper struck up an old .Scottish air, when the officer heard one of the 
soldiers in his rear say to his neighbour, '* L^d, man! does na' that mind 
you o' Johnny Smout in the Shoe-gate in the mornings ?" The salary of 
the drummer and piper was three shillings a week each ; in addition to 
which they realized a considerable sum by going through among thp 
respectables with the dram and pipe on Handsel Monday. 
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NBW TBAR*8 DAY 

Has always been held in Scotland as a day of special hilarity. The 
festivities commenced on the evening of the last night of the old year. In 
addition to a sufficient supply of stimulants, each fanuly provided a quan- 
tity of carls. These were oatmeal cakes of a triangular shape, prepared 
with treacle or other condiments. The whole circle of acquaintance visit- 
ed for carls ; and each individual had to sing for his supper, or at least for 
his cake. This practice has greatiy fallen off; none but a rabUe of child- 
ren, called *' Guisards," now maintain the custom. New Year*s morning 
was ushered in by a dram from the gudewife's bottle. It was then the 
practice to wait up for what was called the cream of the well, — the for- 
tunate damsel who succeeded in getting the first water of the year, being as- 
sured of a good husband before the end of it. The streets were crowded 
all night, by parties wishing to see what was going on, and by others on 
their way to call upon acquaintances. The ordinary restraints of society 
were thrown aside ; and every man claimed the privilege of kissing any 
woman he chanced to meet. To this ancient and edifying practice, the 
whisky bottle came to be added, and the oblations of Bacchus were offered 
at the shrine of Venus. The changes which took place in trade about 1780, 
brought a great number of spinners and cloth printers to this neighbour- 
hood, who introduced the custom of hot pints. On going to the houses of 
their friends, as first foot, they took with them a tea kettie full of a warm 
mixture of ale, whisky, and sugar ; and as the visiter had also to do ho- 
nour to the host's bottle, the parties, long before day-light, found they had 
taken rather more than enough. 

Handsel Monday was the principal day with the working classes. 
By one in the morning the streets were in an uproar with young people, 
who appeared to consider themselves privileged to do whatever mis- 
chief they pleased. It was a constant practice to pull down sign boards, 
or any thing that came in the way, and make a large bonfire with them at 
the cross, — all being for the benefit of trade, and the support of the good 
old customs. Numbers of boys, belonging to the Glover Incorporation, 
were to be heard in every quarter selling small purses at a half-penny 
each ; these were made of the parings of leather, and enabled the lads to 
gather something to hold Handsel Monday with. They were generally all 
sold off early in the morning. The tradesmen were aH idle this day, and 
conadered themselves entitied to handsel from their employers; and even 
from individuals in any way connected with the business. Thus the 
weavers, having received their handsel from the manufacturer, a deputation 
from the shop was sent to the wright who made their utensils; another to 
Jthe reed-maker, and to the chandler who supplied them with candles ; and 
a third to the company who boiled the yam. The whole proceeds of 
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these begging commissions were put together, and spent in the eToning 
in a tavern. 

Formerly, Christmas, as a period of festivity, was but little attended to, 
excepting among the Episcopalians. Latterly, as the above customs 
declined among the operatives, parties among the higher and middling 
classes, during the Christmas holidays, have rapifl> increased. 

BERTH SHIRE HUNT. 

Horse racing and archery were formerly much practiced in this quar- 
ter. It is a well authenticated fact, that the affair of 1745 was concocted 
at Perth races, which, prior to that period, were attended by noblemen 
from all parts of the kingdom. The disastrous events of that year put a 
stop to these amusements, and scattered the Scottish gentry to different 
parts of the continent ; the effects of which were felt for 30 years. About 
1784, the exiled families began to return, and many of the forfeited es- 
tates bdng restored, a new impulse was given to the county. Many of 
the gentlemen formed themselves into a body, styled the Perthshire Hunt ; 
and a pack of fox hounds was procured, and placed under the management 
of an experienced huntsman. Their meetings were held in October, and 
continued for a week, with balls and ordinaries every day. When the 
Caledonian Hunt held their meetings here, the assemblies continued for a 
fortnight. The present excellent race course was formed after the en^ 
largement of the North Inch, and for a time the Perth Turf was among 
ihe best frequented in Scotland. Although races have continued to 
be held pretty regularly, they have lately greatly declined in point of 
attraction ; seldom extending beyond two days, where they formerly 
occupied a week. 

Many persons yet alive may recollect the stone at the foot of the South 
Inch, where the archers stood when they shot their arrows at the target 
on the schcdars* knowein front of Marshall Place. This ancient sport is 
now altogether unknown. The arrow, as a weapon of defence, by the 
altered practice of the ago has long become useless ; and as a game, it 
probably gave place to the discus and the golf; which, in their turn, have 
btfen doomed to give t^ay to the more animatcid game of cricktit, m which 
some of the Perth dubs have excelled. 

aSTElBUTlVS JtrSTlCJi. 

Dnring last cetitury, severed murders occurred in Perth, for which the 
perpetrators t^rere not brought to account at an earthly tribunal; but which 
W6!re follo\<red by circumstances that might well lead to the convictiotii 
that the cotlimissioxi of ciime is visited by l)ivine retribution, thamg 
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the unsettled period of the Rebellion, an English traveller on horseback, 
carrying a valise, arrived at a house in South-street, the second above the 
Moal-vennel. He was known to have entered the house ; but man nor 
horse were ever seen afterwards. The landlord grew suddenly rich ; and it 
was currently reported that the traveller had been murdered ; but, owing 
to the troubled state of the country, the crime was never inquired into. 
Although human eye could not penetrate the mystery, the finger of 
Providence pointed to the deed. It was remarked, and acknowledged 
as a judgment, that the children of the family born after this event, were 
all insane ; while those bom previously were sound in body and mind. 
One of the daughters was afterwards well known in the town by the 
appellation of ** Daft Lizzy Grant.** Like the jewelled casket which 
was filled with worms and putrifying bones, Lizzy was remarkable for per- 
sonal beauty ; while of intellect she had little or none ; and her moral 
faculties were so depraved, that she was incessantly committing petty 
thefts. After the old folks* death, the property passed into other hands.. 
About the year 1808, the house was pulled down and rebuilt. In exca- 
vating the ground for vaults, a human skeleton was discovered under the 
spot occupied by the hearth-stone of the former kitchen. 

About the year 1772, a son of Bailie Fife, (a very proud and arbitrary 
magistrate,) who had obtained a commission in the army, was on a 
visit to see him. Returning home with his gun one night, he encountered 
a man in one of the back passages leading to the Skinnergate. Some 
words having passed between them, young Fife, without the least hesitation, 
shot the man dead on the spot. When his trial came on, great exertions 
were made to get him off on the plea of insanity ; and he was sentenced 
to confinement for life. He lay for some time in one of the Burgher 
rooms of the Jail, till his friends obtained a mitigation of the sentence, 
allowing him to be confined in his father's house. The public said, and 
firmly believed, that this was a judgment on the Bailie for his haughty 
cruel conduct on the bench. Be that as it may, his affairs did not 
prosper ; and, after experiencing many difficulties, he died very poor. 

A farmer of the name of Robertson, who had been in the habit of at- 
tending Perth markets, suddenly disappeared. He was last seen in life 
in the house of James Ross, brewer, in the Kirk-close. As it was known 
that he had that day received a considerable sum of money, it was believed 
that he had been robbed and murdered; and it was pretty generally 
surmised that Ross and his family were instrumental in his death. After 
some time the body was found in the river, but in a state which indicated 
that it had not lain in the water since the time of the decease. This 
drcumfttanc? was calculated to confirm suspicion ; but although nothing 
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more transpired to crimiDate Ross, his buriness declined every day. He 
became very poor; attempted to drown himself; and at length went 
mad ; and was for years in a deplorable state, confined in a strait jacket, 
and tied down to his bed. His wife's sister, who lived in the house with 
them at the time Robertson went amissing, was seized with a strange 
distress, lost the ability of part of her body, and lay for years on the floor, 
a most deplorable object. On one occasion, when a clergyman was 
visiting Ross, he seemed inclined to unburthen his mind of something 
which appeared to lie heavy on his spirits. But the wife, observing thi8> 
stormed on the clergyman, for presuming to suppose her husband could 
have been guilty of any crime that required a confession. Another 
opportunity never occurred to get Ross to speak on the subject, and the 
wretched man went to his grave with his secret undisclosed ; — ^the pangs 
of the parting hour being aggravated by tlie want of sympathy of his 
fellow men, and by the terrors of meeting an indignant God. 

A publican in the Spey-gate having quarrelled with his wife, who had 
an infant in her arms at the time, aimed an angry blow at her, which 
struck and killed the child. He kept out of the way for some time, and 
escaped on board of a small vessel, about to proceed on her voyage. The 
yessel with all on board perished. A similar occurrence took place with 
a man of the name of Bell, who lived at the west end of the town. In a 
quarrel with his wife, he struck his infant a deadly blow. He fled to es- 
cape punishment, and joined the army on the continent ; but that Power 
which can raise up a fly to execute his will, can never want an instrument 
of justice. One day, when the fugitive was leaning on his loaded gun, 
the piece went ofl^, and blew out his brains. 

MILITARY STATION. 

Perth has been a military station since the Rebellion in 1745. Imme- 
diately after that period it was strongly garrisoned ; and there was also an 
encampment of 5000 German troops formed upon the North Inch ; the 

more eflectually to overawe, and secure the submission of the country 

There are many persons still alive who may recollect the hollow parallel 
lines on the west side of the old Dunkeld road, which marked the ground 
of the encampment. As has been stated, when the Duke of Cumberland 
was here with the Royal army, the obsequious magistrates made him a 
present of Gowrie house, which, on his arrival in London, he sold to the 
Board of Ordnance for an artillery barracks. Thus the immediate efiect 
of their conduct in giving away that which was not their own, was to cir- 
cumscribe the liberties of the people. There were always one or two 
companies of artillery stationed here, from whence many hundreds of fine 
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young men were Bent up to the regiment. Some aeasons Aey eaoamped 
on the South Inch, where they usually ezereised, and frequently ptaetised 
ball firing at a mark set up on the Friarton brae, where the Depot now 
stands. 

During the German war, between 1750 and I7dO, several regiments 
were embodied here, among which was a fine body of horse, called Keiih's 
Light Dragoons. These troops were taught to leap high bars ; te swim 
the river ; and practised a great many clever manoeuvres. The Rev. Mr 
Williamson of Auchtergaven, riding into town one review day, mounted 
on a ci-divant dragoon horse, entered the Inch at the White Dyke, as 
the kettle drum beat the charge ; the animal sprang forward, and when 
the line halted, the worthy minister was found m the front rank, witib the 
loss of hat and wig. 

At this period so little regard was paid to the Eberty of the subject, 
that Provost Robertson of Tullibelton, secretly signed a warrant autho- 
rising the captain of the troops in town to seize upon, and impress the in- 
habitants for soldiers. The time chosen was that of a grand review on 
the north Inch. The day being particularly fine, and no one dreading 
danger, the concourse of people was very great. During this review one 
of the soldiers, who had omitted to return his ramrod to its place, shot a 
girl dead in her father's arms ; but the excitement produced by this acci- 
dent was trifling, compared with what followed. When the review was 
nearly over, at an appointed signal, the soldiers sprang from their 
ranks, and each seized upon any man they could lay hold of. The guard 
houses and jail were inmiediately filled. Terror and dismay spread 
through the town, and the young men fled in every direction. It is 
probable that the burst of indignation produced throughout the country 
by this outrageous and tyrannical conduct, had led the ruling powers to 
question the policy of the business ; for when the captives came to be ez- 
mined as to their fitness to carry arms, they were almost all let off on 
some plea or other. One or two good looking feSows whom they were 
loth to part with , were induced to enter the artillery. One of them, a weaver, 
of the name of Stewart, rose to be colonel commandant in the artillery. 
As it is seldom a private rises far from the ranks, it is probable the lustre 
of his advancement was intended to eclipse the disgrace of his impress- 
ment. During his mother^s life, an annuity was remitted to her in pro- 
portion to his rise ; and be died during the late French war a lieutenant- 
general in the army. One hero being thought sufficient, others were 
discharged for unsoldier-like conduct. 
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Tlie pForoet, howler, did not escape the just exeoratioiiB of theinha- 
Htants ; and he took tho matter so much to heart, thai he latterly becaoM 
deranged in mind. His son, who prorod to he eveo more insane than him^ 
self, made several attempts on his own life, and eyentually suceeeded. 

During this war, the most unwarrantable means were adopted to ill np 
ike army. Each parish was ordered to proyidea certain number of men ; and 
these were selected, not by ballot, bat by the arbitrary whim and «a« 
price of the authorities. K any young man was accused of a natural 
child, or if any flaw could be found in his character, whether moral or 
political, he was instantly pitched upon and dragged away ; and, to pre- 
vent the possibility of escape, he was sent off immediately to the regi- 
ment abroad. This unnatural conscription rendered men callous 
to the yearnings of humanity : no appeal was listened to. The unfor- 
tunates were seized and sent off without a moment's notice ; although in 
many cases the heads of families, or the sole support of aged parents. 

At the commencement of the late war, the artillery head quarters was 
removed to Leith fort. A detachment with four guns was still kept here, 
until goyemment resolved to convert Hie old buildings into barracks for 
fbot soldiers. The place was then new roofed and repaired, and the large 
halls were filled with beds. During tiie time the artiUery lay here, the 
men were seldom changed, and they became in a manner associated with 
the place, and were much respected by the inhabitants. They messed to- 
gether every day; thdbr broth was excellent, and many poor people were 
supplied with what was over. The large pot used for making their broth 
was hired at a penny a week, from an old man in the Watergate, wh0 
drew this sum for fifty years. One of their commanding-officers con-* 
tinned upwards of twelve years on the station. 

About sixty years ago, an officer on duty here, of a witty but hasty 
disposition, employed Deacon Gibson to make a suit of clothes, to bo 
ready for a dinner party. The deacon was reputed the first stitch iir 
town, and was the most professional looking man imaginable. He wore, 
according to the custom of the trade at the time, a large cushion fastened 
on his sleeve, well stocked with the implements of the craft. His short 
snub nose stood sentry over a sharp chin ; his long slender neck was 
encased in a high white stock, and exhibited something of the ap- 
pearance of a moulded candle. His legps had the true professional cufve, 
and appeared as if fastened to his body like those of a Dutch doU ; and 
his spare visage was set off, surmounted by a full cut wig and cocked hat. 
The day and hour of dinner had arrived, and message after message had 
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been sent for the clothes, without obtaining any other satisfaction than an 
assurance that they would be ready in a few minutes. The captain, 
fretting and fuming on account of the disappointment, had got 
into a most uncontrollable rage, at the moment the deacon made his 
his appearance with the suit. Drawing his sword, he threatened in- 
stant destruction to the unfortunate fraction of humanity. " Ay, ay, 
sir,*' boldly replied the deacon, " would you draw upon an unarmed man ? 
But I'm a dealer in sharps as well as yourself ! And if that's your cue, 
here's at you !" With that he whipt a needle from his sleeve, advanced 
with a flourish upon the astonished officer, and fairly pinned him into a 
corner. The captain, perceiving the ludicrousness of his position, politely 
begged pardon. The story afforded a good laugh at the dinner table ; 
and was a subject of lasting triumph to the deacon ; who declared, that 
having defied all the ghosts in Perth, he was not to be daunted by mere 
flesh and blood. 

MEAL MOBS. 

Between the years 1770 and 1777, there occurred a succession of bad 
seasons and wet harvests ; and, as a natural consequence, provisions 
were both dear and scarce, and of very inferior quality. As yet little 
advancement had been made in the knowledge of the advantages of com- 
merce, and the interchange of commodities, which, by extending the 
market, increases the production. In consequence, the shipment of 
grain was looked upon as most unwarrantable, and a direct infringement 
of the rights of the population of the district. Though a grain mer- 
chant might have imported fifty cargoes in the course of the season, if he 
attempted to export one, he was marked out as an object of persecution. 
On the first occurrence of scarcity, his effigy was paraded through the 
town, and afterwards burnt before his door ; his windows broken ; and 
sometimes the mob proceeded so far as to burst open the house, and 
destroy every thing in it. Even if a retailer was compelled to raise the 
meal a penny per peck, he was liable to the same unpleasant distinction. 
During Provost William Stewart's authority. Meal Mobs were frequent 
and outrageous. There were three worthies then alive who were par- 
ticularly active in fomenting and heading these riots. The masses, in 
selecting their leaders, showed themselves above those little prejudices 
connected with personal appearance, moral rectitude, or worldly circum- 
stance. 

The first, James Wilson, by trade a barber, was a tall, gaunt looking 
personage, with a spare cadaverous visage; knock-knee'd, and splay-foot- 
ed; he dressed in tawdry clothes, with tie-wig and cocked hat ; his shoes 
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often disencumbered of soles, and his stockings ornamented with 
needlework up to the knees. Wilson possessed that essential to every 
popular leader, — an unbounded stock of impudence ; he had also a good 
deal of satirical wit, and had made some appearance as a poet. In 
addition to his barberous performances, he carried on a considerable 
traffic in illegal marriages — saving the parties the expense of a journey to 
the famous Half-merk Kirk in Edinburgh ; or the no less notorious Whins 
of Falkland. 

The second, Blair Flight, by trade a watchmaker, was an odd-looking 
figure. His countenance was of that description which indicates a mind 
capable of any mean action. Like Wilson, he had attained no little ce- 
lebrity, for his facility in ratifying marriages ; and was at one time appre- 
hended for this oflfence : but as many of the dissenting clergymen were in 
the habit of doing the same thing among their hearers, it was deemed 
imprudent to agitate the matter. 61air*s exhortations on these occa* 
sions were somewhat original, and often tinctured with a strain of sarcasm. 
On one occasion, the writer's father witnessed the marriage ceremony of a 
couple who had come all the way from Cupar Fife. Blair assured them 
that marriage was no child's play ; but a thing that was to last for 
life. He continued — ** You maun be good till her ; and she'll be kind to 
you. You maunna fight, nor kick up a dust like fools. Tak* her hand 
man. And to you, lassie, I wish a happy moment — an' that, I trew, it 
will not be lang till." Blair then received five shillings; for which sum 
he thus made the girl an honest woman ; and her offspring was that night 
born within the pale of matrimony. 

The third, Ned Keillor, like Tom Thumb, a little hero with a great 
soul. A weaver to trade, he stood, when his legs were out of the 
treddle hole, nearly five feet high. He wore a short round jacket, wide 
Dutch-fashioned breeches, a large broad blue bonnet, and leather apron. 
When excited, whether with liquor or otherwise, Ned had one of the most 
loquacious, unscraped tongues, that ever existed. Whenever he took a 
fancy for a jollyfication, he came down the town with a pipe in his cheek ; 
the circumstance of not having a farthing in his pocket never gave him 
a moment's difficulty. There were a number of gentlemen to whom he 
occasionally paid a visit ; and as these were not caring about casting out 
with him, Ned never left them without getting at least the price of a 
glass. In this way he would keep it up for days. 

If at any time the price of meal advanced, these distlnguised fountains 
of wisdom were sure to get up a mob. Notice was sent through the wea- 
vers* shops ; the men turned out in a body ; and came down the streets 
hallooing, and smashing the windows of the offenders ; and sometimes 
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gutting the hoases of eyery thing valuable. It does not appear to hate 
then oecuired to these politicians, who occupied themsdres bo much with 
other people's business to the neglect of their own, that they might have 
bettered their condition more, by seeking to raise their own prices, than 
by striying to depress those of others* 

On one occasion, they resolved upon paying a visit to the farmer of 
CSaypots. Bdng reputed to be rich, it was held as certain that he must 
have a great quantity of grun stored up beside him. Having got notice 
through the course of the day of the intended visit, the farmer got up a 
few friends to pass the evening with him, to persuade or control the mul- 
titade, if possible. The approach of the crowd was announced by the most 
outrageous yells. The writer's father, who was in the house at the time 
with the farmer, taking a candle in his hand, went out to them, 
and inquired what it was they wanted? ''Com, com! meal, meal!*' 
was at once exclaimed by a hundred voices t ** Auld Davie has plenty, 
and we are starving !" It was proposed to them, that if they would 
appoint five of their number, every key in the house would be delivered 
up, and they could thus satisfy themselves that Hiere was no hoatd 
of g^ain on the premises. Luckily the proposal was entettalned ; an<!|, 
after the most minute search, nothing more was found, than the necessaiy 
supply for the family, and a few bags of seed com, which they had sense 
enough to see the propriety of the fanner retaining. When the delegates 
delivered their report, the people left the house with three cheers, in 
orde^ to pursue the investigation elsewhere. 

The party then proceeded in a body to Mr Donaldson's, at Elcho, who 
unfortunately did not escape so easily. Being disposed to resist these 
irresponsible inquisitors, a terrible scuffle ensued. The house was broken 
into, and the furniture destroyed. At this moment the hou^e clock hap- 
pening to strike twelve, a fellow who was swinging an axe, swore he would 
make it strike thirteen ; with that he dashed it in pieces at a blow. Much 
damage was done about the place, and some persons were severely hurt. 

On another occasion, that same year, a mob assembled in great foh:e 
in the town, and were proceeding to such extremities, that &e magis- 
trates were constrained to call out the military to their assdstance. The 
artillery planted a eouple of field pieces, charged with grape shot, in front 
of the Council-room ; and the cannoniers, with lighted lintstocks in their 
hands, awaited but for orders to sweep down the unthinking masses of Uving 
beings. The soldiers were drawn up in a compact body before the guns, 
and after suffering much from the incessant and unmerciful showers of 
stones from the multitude, they charged them up the High-street, 
iind disperse thext ; but, getting into the Horse-ctoss by the j^tinner- 
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^a«ie, and the closes leading from the High*8treet, they rallied, aad 
came round by the read now ocea|rfed by CSiarlotte-street and Geoige- 
street, (which had been newly opened, and laid with t^annel from the ri- 
ver) and commenced a second attack with redouhled fury. SdO Ihe 
ProTost, with a tenderness for human life, and regard for the weUure of 
the people under his care, which does immortal honour to hii foelingf as 
a man and a ma^trate, would not permit the military to fiie. The m1« 
diers again charged the mob up towards tho Inch, where they djapened 
in all directions. The infatuated midtitude rallied once more befaiod tha 
White-dyke, aad sMined determined not to yield ; when it was propoiwd 
that the PrmoBt, accompanied by some individual, should go and endea- 
vour to convince them of the folly of their conduct. The wiater'a father 
aoeompanied the Provost, and they were fortunately 8uecefifllii]«*tbe 
people quietly dispersing on being assured that every means wpuld be 
used to procure a supply of meal, if they would but allow it to be brought 
forward without mdestation. No notice was taken of the offenders ; but 
such was the dread of future disturbance, that for a long period aflter- 
wards, a burgher guard was assembled every night in the Council-room. 
Much to the credit of the magistracy, and to the miUtary for their for- 
bearance under these trying circumstances, no person was seriously ii^uied. 
When similar riots occurred in Glasgow some years afterwards, in 
which nine lives were lost, the conduct of the Glasgow magistracy was 
strongly contrasted with the conduct of those of Perth. At that time, the 
public mind was so feverish in r^ard to the supply of meal, .that if a 
merchant ventured to send a cargo round to Leith or Glasgow, his house 
was assEuled ; and himself probably obliged to fly for his life. 

THE HIGHLAND aEGIMENTS. 

We come now to a new era in military affairs. At the commencement 
of the first war with our Ameiican colonies, Perth became the cen- 
tre of active operations for filling up the army for this ruinous contest.^ 
The Highland Feudal Chiefs were at this time the instruments of giving 
the last and fatal blow to their own power, by sweeping the .peasantry 
from the country. The Frazer Highlanders were levied in Perthshire, 
two of the battalions by officers, who procured their commissions by rais- 
ing men. Almost all the officers were Highland lairds, who dragged out 
their tenants' sons to make up tho appointed number. Their wiU was 
never consulted. They were compelled to submit, or their parents were 
instantly turned out of house and home. This is only an esanq;>le of 
what took place all over the Highlaads of Scotland. One Captain Frazer 
from the northern district, brought down a hundred of his clan, all. of the 
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name of Frazer. Few of them could understand a word of English; 
and the only distinct idea they had of all the mustering of forces which 
they saw around them, was that they were going to fight for King Frazer 
and Geoige ta Three. 

These hardy fellows were dressed in short black coats, and small bon- 
nets, the natural colour of the wool. So many of one name had a 
strange effect. In calling over the roll, the sergeants, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, had frequently to add a number to the name ; as Donald Frazer 
the twenty-third ; Donald Cameron the eighteenth. 

When about 1600 had been assembled, they were marched off in a body 
to Greenock for embarkation. Inunense numbers of their friends were pre- 
sent from all parts of the county, and the whole population of the town turn- 
ed out with the most intense interest to witness their departure. So many 
young men dragged away from the bosom of their families, victims to the 
remorseless demon of war, — ^parents, sisters, and friends clinging to them 
in tears, — ^the wailing pipes pouring out plaintive farewell airs, — ^presented 
a scene which could not be witnessed without pain, or remembered with 
indifference. 

On their way they were joined by different recruiting parties, and various 
bodies which had been collected in other quarters ; by which means, when 
they reached Glasgow, their numbers were increased to about 2§00. On 
reaching Greenock, the company who were raised specially for the service 
of King Frazer, found that their leader was amissing, and nothing would 
induce them to go on board without him. He was residing at Edinburgh 
at the time, and was far gone in a consumption. The state of his health 
was represented, but nothing would be listened to as an excuse ; and it 
was found necessary to fetch the invalid from Edinburgh to embark with 
them. As might have been expected, he died before they were half-way 
across the Atlantic, his constitution proving unequal to the privations of 
a sea voyage in a crowded vessel. The men were equipped with their 
arms and accoutrements on their passage ; and any little drill they receiv- 
ed was on deck. 

Immediately on landing, they suffered severely from an attack of a 
strong body of colonists. The Highlanders were armed with broad- 
swords, in addition to the gun and bayonet, with the use of which they 
were not yet familiar. Being sorely galled, and seeing many of their 
comrades falling, they slung their guns upon their backs, drew their clay- 
mores, and rushed upon the enemy, crying " Hack 'em a' I" They how- 
ever paid dear for their temerity. 

This fine regiment was afterwards in much hard service, and behaved 
with distinguished bravery, until the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, 
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when they became prisoners of war, and continued such till the peace ; 
when the remains of the corps came home, and were disembodied at 
Perth. On account of their long imprisonment they had arrears of pay 
to draw, amounting to nearly £30 a-man, ipvhich many of them spent with 
that recklessness so characteristic of those who have lived a life of peril. 
To get a wife appeared to be the order of the day ; and for several weeks 
two or three dozen couples were regularly produmod. This was quite 
a windfall to the g^ls ; and as there were plenty in the market, they 
were easily picked up. No doubt, little enquiry as to character being 
previously made on either side, several of the matches turned out rather 
unpleasant. Such of the men as went up to London received a pension 
of 4^d per day ; and some of the sergeants got the King's letter, which 
entitled them to one shilling a-day. An ensign's half-pay then only 
amounted to one shilling and nine pence. 

SERJEANT MENZIB8, oHaS, SOUGH RAB. 

Amongst the seijeants who went up to London and obtained the King's 
letter, we must not omit to mention Seijeant Menzies, better known by 
the cognomen of Rough Ilab» who lived many years amongst us. 

This strange character joined the army at the age of fifteen during the 
French American War. He was bom in Athole, and oentinued a true 
Highlandman to the day of his death. He was a stout, robust personage, 
about five feet ten inches, much pitted with the small pox. His appear- 
ance was uncouth, apd, at first sight, stern and forbidding : but the moment 
a person got into conversation with him, he was captivated with his free, 
blunt manner. His various and lengthened services during both the Ame- 
rican wars, rendered him a living chronicle of the leading events of that 
period. The regiment he first enlisted for was lying in Ireland, when 
he joined. Having observed in the neighbourhood a loch well stored 
with wild duck, the day he received his gun, he set off for it, without 
leave asked or given. By the time he returned, the regiment was drawn 
up on parade, in the street he had to pass through. As the co- 
lonel was coming along the line, Robert was passing in front of his 
own company, with a long string of ducks hanging over his shoul- 
der, and his white trousers wet with mud up to the middle of his 
thigh. In this plight he was observed by his captain. One cor- 
poral was ordered to take him into confinement, whilst another eased 
him of his game. Fortunately for Rob, the colonel came up and in- 
quired into the matter, when Ht^ captain gave in a formal com- 
plaint, that he had absented himself without leave, and had made an im- 
proper use of his arms. The colonel seeing such a string of fine ducks. 
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and struck with the ladV open shrewd repties to eome questions, ordered 
the captain to set him at liberty ; obserying that h« was certainly an ex- 
eellent shot ; and desired Rob to cal} at his lodging, and he would give him 
a fowling piece tliat would answer him better. With the gun, he gave 
falm permission to go to the loch at any time ; for which kindness the 
eoloners family were always well supplied with game. He was soon ap- 
pointed Serjeant, and went with the regiment to AmeHca, where he 
received a wound from a musket bullet in the thigh. Being eagerly 
engaged at the time, he was not sensible of the wound, until he happened 
to look down, and saw his white trousei-s covered with blood. He retired 
to the rear, got the wound tied up, and returned to the ranks determined to 
give as good as he had got. He was discharged from that regiment at the end 
of the war ; and when hostilities with the British Colonies broke out, he 
enlisted with the Frazer Highlanders, under Colonel Macdonald of Kin- 
loch Moidart. Robert soon gained Colonel Macdonald's favour, and was 
appointed quarter-master-serjeant, then a pretty lucrative situation in a 
young corps. When they landed in America, their quarter-master 
was in a bad state of health. During his illness, Robert did the quarter- 
master's duty and his own, in such a manner as obtained the approbation 
of the General Officers, and also of the Commander-in-Chief. His 
blunt, open manner, led the officers to use a freedom with him sel- 
dom known in the army. Indeed, they took every opportunity of 
attacking him on some tender point, in order to draw from him that dry 
sarcastic wit in which he abounded. On these occasions, they were al- 
ways sure to receive a hit ; but nothing he said was ever taken amiss 

One day, the quarter-masters of the different corps composing the army, 
were in attendance at the general store, to get the rations for each. They 
were all officers, excepting Robert, who was only serjeant. In his usual 
forward manner, he was pushing in for his share, when some one, consi- 
dering him as intruding, ordered him to stand back till his betters were 
served. ** And who are my betters ? — not any of you, I'm sure !" " Why 
so T* returned a quarter-master. Robin, as his colonel called him, slap- 
ping his hand on his thigh, told them he was an honest man, and that was 
more than the best of them could say. The quarter-master-general from 
that moment took a fancy for him, and kept him almost constantly in the 
store, where he performed the duty of general quarter-master and serjeant. 
Much of the duty of collecting stores of cattle, and such other necessaries 
as could be procured, was entrusted to him ; as well as the distribu- 
tion of the provisions. Every one had unbounded confidence in him, 
and the highest officer in the service was treated with just the same re- 
spect as any of the nlen. I shall quote one triffing anecdote, to shew 
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what oonfidence was reposed in him : — He was in the hahit of gvtdng Ids 
own colonel to sign blanlc returns for stores and money, to be afterwards 
filled 1^ when necessary. Being in want of returns one day, he boltad 
into the mess-room, where the general officers were asseasbled* aad 
laid down a number of blank sheets of paper for his colonel to sigii, which 
he instantly did. Genial Vaughan, who was present, soiled Robert by 
the sleeve, and told him if he managed right, he might come and dine with 
him to-morrow. The colonel getting into a rage, told him to bring no 
more blanks to sign. Robert, howcTer, continued the praettoe^ but 
never afterwards offered them to him in public. At any spare time, the 
officers endeavoured to have a hit at him, but he generally had his re« 
venge. On one occasion, a number of field officers were assembled in a 
wigwam they had got put together in a wood, and were enjoying them- 
elves round a well furnished table. It occurred to Rolnn to play tliem a 
trick. In the vicinity there was a lake swarming with aligators ; dbeerr- 
ing some young ones basking themselves, he found means to get one 
entangled in a noose ; and pulling he creature up, he directed its head 
to the back of l^e wigwam. It so happened, that it made directly 
towards the hut : the ground was covered with dry leaves, which made a 
rustling noise, and attracted the attention of those inside ; when, to dwir 
consternation, they saw the head of the creature making its appearance 
through the branches. Instantly a rush was made for the door : taUe, 
bottles, glasses, men, and wigwam were overturned, and the dlseoneerted 
officers lay sprawUng in an agony of fear in their endeavours to escape 
from the monster. Robin, who had been too eager to eigoy the sport, 
was discovered, and accused of sending the aligator amongst them ; but 
they found it impossible to be angry, their ludicrous exhibition rather 
inclining them to laugh at one another. 

One night he took the duty of going round the outposts. The 
<« Brig of Perth" was the watchword. On coming up to where a single 
sentinel was posted, one of his own Highlandmen, the man called out 
" Who comes ?" Robin answered, ** A friend.** " Be she friend, or 
no friend," returned the honest Celt, *< gin she dinna bring ta * Brig o' 
Perth' wi' her, she*ll shoot." The consequence was, the sign had to be 
changed round the whole sentinels. 

On the line of march one day, the troops had to struggle through some 
miles of morass : in many places the men sunk nearly to the middle. 
Not having any horses, Colonel Macdonald, who was a heavy man, 
had great difficulty in getting on. Robin kept beside him to help 
him ; but had to give so many pulls that he at last lost his temper. At 
one time the Colonel stuck fast, and called for help ; but Robin being mired 
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himself, turned round, speaking gruffly, when he spied a large snake just 
about to dart on the Colonel. Drawing his sword, he cut the reptile in 
two; but the Colonel, not seeing the snake, cried out for mercy ; thinking 
he had drawn his sword to dispatch him, in order to get rid of the trouble 
of helping him forward. 

At one time the Colonel was without any money to pay the men. 
They had full rations of bread, beef, and rum, but still they had no 
money to tipple with. Being detached from the rest of the army, a gen- 
eral complaint was presented to Colonel Macdonald for their pay. He 
told them he had no money ; but was willing to do every thing in his 
power to make them comfortable. Nothing would satbfy them. No 
pay, no service. Accordingly, their arms were piled up and belts 
hung upon them. During these proceedings, Robin had been out on a 
foraging excursion. On his return, he found the Colonel walking solus in 
front of the pile of arms. '* What's all this?" exclaimed Robin in his 
usual manner : ** Never mind," says the Colonel, ** it's only a maggot 
of the men ; they'll soon come to again." *' Devil mak matter,*' says 
Rob, *' this must not be ;" and away he set to an old Stirling weaver, a 
character something like himself, who had fought his way up to the rank of 
Brigade-Major. The two contrived to lead a party from the next station 
into the wood near to where the unarmed and discontented men of the 
71st were, and commenced a rapid bush firing. Apprehending it to be 
an onset of the enemy, every man rushed to his arms ; and no more 
grumbling was heard about the pay. 

Colonel Macdonald was the brother of the celebrated General Mac- 
donald who was distinguished under Bonaparte. The General was then 
in the French service in America, a Lieutenant, and happened to be near 
where the Colonel was. The brothers had an interview by a flag of 
truce. The Colonel chose Robin to bear his flag, and the Lieutenant 
brought only a drum-boy with him. To this the Colonel objected ; and 
ordered Robin to hold no communication with one so far below his rank. 
Accordingly, during the interview, the serjeant walked by himself, and 
the drum-boy did the same. The interview between the brothers lasted 
more than an hour, when they took a most affectionate leave of each 
other, and retired to their respective stations. On their return, the 
Colonel told Robin he was displeased with his brother for bringing only 
a drum-boy with him. 

Robin used frequently to relate, that he had dined four of the first 
Generals in the British army on a piece of salt pork and biscuit ; the 
ground for a table, and his pocket handkerchief for a cloth. He served 
them by cutting with his jockteleg a piece to each, and handing it round ; 
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and gave them his canteen to apply to thoir mouths, for a drop of rum. 
Haying finished their repast, they declared they had never enjoyed a 
better dinner. 

Shortly after the regiment had landed in America, the whole tailors 
were collected at the general store to make clothing for the fresh troops 
that were sent over without either drill or regimentals. One day an 
alarm got up that a column of the enemy had made its appoaranco in a 
quarter whence no danger had been anticipated. It happened that the 
different divisions of the army were so posted that they could not be con- 
centrated on that point, and there was no remedy but to bring the tailors off 
the shop-board. Accordingly, 900 of these knights were equipped in a 
few minutes. The only field ofiicer who could take the command was 
the gallant Sir William Erskine, well known at that time as one of the 
bravest officers. The General, however, hesitated to take the comnjand 
of such a battalion. Robin, with his usual forwardness, assured him 
that he had nothing to fear, for the 900 tailors would prove equal to 
900 men. The result proved he was correct; the intrepid tailors com- 
pletely routed the enemy, and captured a greater number of prisoners 
than the amount of their own body. 

We must not omit the coup de main that obtained for him the appel- 
lation of ** Rough Rob," by which he was afterwards known :— The 
divbion of the army to which he was attached, was at one time under the 
necessity of retreating and abandoning their baggage ; which was left in 
his charge, with orders to destroy it, to prevent it falling into the 
hands of the enemy. With the assistance of his own company of 
pioneers, and four light horsemen for carrying dispaches, he formed 
the resolution of bringing up the baggage. The British line had 
passed a river, and by the time Robin had commenced putting the 
baggage on board of boats, for the purpose of ferrying it across, 
the enemy had arrived on a neighbouring eminence. To keep them 
in check, he posted one of his dragoons at each end of a thick wood, 
that lay along the opposite side of the river, and the other two he 
kept riding express from one point to another, in such a bustling manner 
as led the enemy to imagine there was a strong force posted in the wood 
to receive them, should they attempt to descend to the river side. By 
this manoeuvre, he sincceeded in keeping them at bay until he got the 
whole over in safety ; then, burning the boats, he remained with his light 
horse until the waggons were considerably advanced. On joining the 
army, the general officers, astonished to find the baggage all safe, 
asked him if he knew that he had forfeited his life by his disobedience of 
orders; to which he replied, in his usual independent style, ** Deil mak 
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matter-^jonr baggage is safe. I can only die once ; and itil be a* the 
aame a Irandfed yean hence.*' 

When the army was on their way through the country, they came 

iq^n three MoraTian Tillages, at aboat a mile distant from each otiMr. 

On tiidr approach to the first, the commanding-officer, Lord Coniwallis, 
was addvessed by a deputation of old men, with long grey beards, dressed 
in white gowns, girded round the middle with a broad belt ; with white 
rods in their hands. The conversation lastod for a short time, and then 
the old men retired, and the army again adyanoed. When the first divi- 
don readied the village, the order was given to charge ; and each division 
as &ey advanced did the same, passing rapidly through the village..^ 
They then halted* and moved on in line of march* until they reached the 
second and third villages, where the same orders were repeated. The whole 
aurmy began to imagine that Comwallis had gone mad ; amongst others. 
Rough Rob was wondering what the world he was ** squinting at now." 
Loud Cornwallis being just at his back, overheard the allusion to liis 
oblique vision; when Robin, discovering his blunder, began to make an apo- 
logy ; but his Lordship took the joke in good part. It turned out that 
the Moravians had devised this plan to get the troops through their vil* 
lages without offering any insult to their women ; who were aU shut up 
in their houses, peeping through the windows. 

One day, Robin led on a division to the field ; the weather wasvdear 
but eakn* and the smoke rested on the spot, obscuring the parties loom 
each other. Being supplied with gun and ammunitian, he engaged 
pell^raell, and soon became so intent en the work, that he unwittingly 
got far a head of his division. A current of air clearing off the smoke, 
Robin found himself alone close in upon the enemy. Making a quick re- 
treat, he fortunately regained his division in safety. The manoeuvre of 
leaving Rohm in a scrape was considered a good joke by the officers, and 
was often played off, for Ihe sake of putting him on his lugh horse. 

Robin :had but small pretensions as a drill seijeant,. although he ooea- 
sionally got a squad to exercise. One day when thus employed, he gave 
the word of command, ** Make ready-.<.present-^Aoo/ r The adjutant, 
who was at hand, told him to use the word " Fire ;" to which Robin re- 
pled, •* If they shoot well, they'll mak' a good fire/* ' 

Alter the army surk^ndered, he maintained, by the force of his chanu>* 
ter, the same independent respectability among the men duriug the tune 
they were prisoners. 

During the time he was in America, there were some regiments raised 
there ; and Robin was offered a commission, but his colond would not al- 
low him 40 go, \uider the idea that there would be no half-pay, and that he 
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would ensure him of a commisaiou in the British army ; but unfortunately 
the eolonel died on the passage home, and Robin lost his commission, 
principally from his own carelessness. When he went up to London to 
pass the Board, he was met by General Vaughan, who desired him to call 
on him next day, and he would see what Would be done for him ; but 
^bin, happening to meet with some of his comrades, instead of waiting 
on the general, came off with them to Perth. 

Robin was very successful as a recruiting seijeant. During the Nootka 
Sound alarm, when several independent companies were raised, he 
enlisted great numbers of young men. At the commencement of the 
French war, he was employed by the Earl of Br^adalbane to procure 
men for the Fencibles; by Colonel Graham for the 90th; and by the Earl 
of Elgin for his Fencibles. When the Gentlemen Volunteers were em- 
bodied at Perth, he wa& appointed quarter master seijeant, with charge 
of the stores. He was much esteemed by this body, and held the situa* 
tion unto the corps was dismissed at the short peace. 

Many of the officers who had served with him in America visited him 
during his residence in Perth ; apparently happy to renew their acquaint- 
ance. One day, a gentleman called upon him, and talked familiarly ; 
but Robin could not recollect him. The stranger at length asked if he 
remembered being at the taking of the Havannah ? <* I may remember 
that to the day of my death," said Robin, "for we lost our captain there, 
one of the best officers in the British army. I was close by his side 
when he received the fatal shot. There was a drum-boy near me, 
who burst into tears when he saw the captain fall ; and just as he was 
raising his hand to wipe the tears from his eyes, another shot carried off 
the laddie's thumb ?" The gentleman asked if he would know the drum- 
boy again ; at same time puUing off his glove, presented his mutilated 
hand. It was the identical drum-boy ; who had ddce been raised to the 
rank of mayor. 

General Leslie inspected a young corps in Perth during the war; when 
the review was over, Robin stept up to the General and inquired how his 
Excellency did ? The General was somewhat at a loss to know who 
addressed him, although he recollected the face and voice. ** Indeed» 
your Excellency has seen and heard of me often," replied Robin, << for 
many a drop of rum I have given you from my canteen, in America." 
The General immediately recognized his old friend, and invited him to a 
bottle of wine in the evening ; and, after fightiatg their battles over again, 
left him something substantial, as a token of his esteem. 

After the regiment was reduced, his wifSe and family all died within a 
few weeks of each other. Being thus left soMtary, the public house he 
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had formerly kept to help him was given Hp, and not having been bred to 
any business in his youth, the shilling a day was but a straitened alSoir- 
anoe for a man who had formeriy been on the general's staff. With tiist 
commendable solicitude for others* welfare, which a man's friends are so 
apt to exhibit when it costs them nothing, some of his relations, coneeir. 
Ing that he would be lonely, at his time of life, without a helpmate, soot 
down a middle aged woman from the Highlands, with orders to wait on 
him and offer her services. When sitting by the fire one night with seme 
of his cronies, relating his most perilous adventures, she made 
her appearance: Robin, turning round, bluntiy asked what she wanted; 
and she as bluntly told him, that she was come to be his wifb ! *' The 
devil you are ! On my eenseienee you are a droll one !** *• Your friends 
in Athole sent me.*' " Oh, ho ! that alters the case ; step in bye and sit 
down, and well talk over the bustneps.** She accordingly sat down ; the 
matter was settied in a few minutes ; and she became his married wifo with 
all convenient speed. Age crept on with its frailties : amongst otheis, 
he became neariy bHnd. He died a few years ago, amongst the last of 
the pensioners of that era. 

SEaJSANT PHILIPS. 

We may here mention another individual of a different stamp, who, for 
a considerable time, was a distinguished character. He was a native of 
Perth, and had entered the army during this war when a mere boy. On 
his return he entered the dragoon guards, and for some time was remark* 
ably steady ; and was considered such an efficient duty man, that he was 
made pay-seijeant of the troop. He latterly fell into loose and dissipated 
habits ; until becoming embarrassed, he decamped with his horse and the 
company's pay. He sold the horse, but was shortly afterwards appre- 
hended and sentenced to receive a thousand lashes, which torture the poor 
fellow underwent at two different instalments. He was discharged shortly 
afterwards, and returned to Perth, where he acted as porter about the 
shore. He was subsequently employed by General Graham of Gorthy, 
to recruit for the I9tii regiment, then on foreign service. For some time 
he acted with great prudence and industry. He enlisted a groat number 
of young men, and succeeded in obtaining the confidence of the colony. 
It was at last ^scovered that he had fallen into the practice of making false 
returns, and drawing sums of money not due, which he squandered in low 
houses. For these acts of swindling and breach of trust, he was tried be- 
fore the Circuit Court, and sentenoed to be publicly whipped through the 
town by the hands of the common hangman, and tiierealter transported 
beyond seaa for life. Severe as this judgment was, Phfl^, who had ex- 
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pected sentence of death, thanked tiie judge for his lenity. The sentoice 
was carried into effect in the most degrading manner, and the wretehed 
man, after lying long in Perth jail, during which time he made TariooB 
attempts to eseape, was at length sent off to end his ^niiw^My life in bon- 
dage and obscurity. 

SBBGBANT FORBES 

Had been a drum b*^ in the 71st, and afterwards reedTed an appoint, 
ment to be recruiting sergeant in the 72d regiment. This was the 
corps which mutined at Edlnbuiigh, and eneai]q>ed on Arthur's Stat till 
their grievances should he redressed. Being ^sajoled out of this resolu- 
tion, they were sent to India for a long period of years, as a punishment. 
A recruiting party was stationed at Perth, and anotlier at Inyemess, 
for keeping up their complement of men. Forbes acted as sergeant- 
major in Perth, and bad one or two sergeants under him. Great 
numbers of boys were enlisted, or rather entrapped, and sent to India. 
Forbes kept a public house ; and being always ready to give drink on 
trust, or to lend them money^, to be paid by a certain day, many young 
fellows wwe thus inveigled. When the day of payment came, they were 
often more involved than ever, and took the bounty, as the only apparent 
means of escape from their difficulties. Forbes generally coiMved 
to get them to it spend about his house, instead of being laid out in 
the purchase of their necessary equipments. He was also occasionally 
employed by officers to raise nien for their commissions. At die breaking 
out of the French war, he was empbyed by Lord Lynedooh to raise men 
for the 90th; and by various other officers. On every agreement he re- 
ceived a new suit of clothes. One officer presented him with a kmg fbll- 
made scarlet coat, and cocked hat. This he wore in conjunction with a 
highland kilt and hose, exhibiting rather a ludicrous appearance, as he 
swaggered along the streets, pursuing Ids vocation, on the iaarket days. 
On the raising of the Elgin Fencibles, he undertook to get a sufficient 
number of men to obtain a lieutenancy for himself, and was saconfldent of 
success, that he procured a suit of uniform, in antieiptttion, and became 
one of the most consequential men imaginable. This being no way 
agreeable to his brother officers, who never liked him, they found means t6 
get rid of him, by vdthc&awing tbeir asuistance in convicting his men - 
and he was thus thrown back to his former station. Th^ 72d hating at-- 
rived from India, his services were no longer i^ttbed. He fh^ weilt to 
the west ciountry, and beeame bellman or drummer in Glasgor^ ; and 
aftejrwards got on the recndting service at Invef ness. . Had tfiis matf 
aeted with propriety or eommon prudem^, be might hav^ (M^ed a gtest 
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deal of money during his stay in Perth; but his empty vulgar pride led 
him to be the dupe of those who knew how to take advantage'of his 
weakness. 

On one occasion, a recruit having decamped, Forbes stept into a 
neighbouring cooper's shop, and in his usual blustering manner related 
what had happened ; regretting that he could not obtain a horse in all 
Perth to ride after the scoundrel. The cooper drily observed, that " he 
coidd not promise him a horse, but thought he knew where he coiild find 
a good staunch mare /*' The seijeant jumped at the offer, and requested 
that she should be immediately got ready, while he prepared himself. 
He shortly returned, booted and spurred for the journey, and inquired if 
the mare was ready ? ** Oh yes," repKed the cooper, " my mare is 
£dways ready !** at same time pointing to the wooden tress on which he 
wrought. The rage of the man of war was ungovernable, and, in the 
charitable resolution of annhilating the individual who could presume 
to offer such an affiront, he sent the cooper a challenge, defying him to 
mortal combat, as the only means of affording satisfaction. This was 
too important an affair for the serjeant to pass over in silence, so that 
by. the appcnnted time a vast number of spectators had assembled at the 
White Dyke to witness the performance. Forbes was on the ground, 
parading in a very pompous manner, with a brace of pistols, affording 
no small amusement to the onlookers ; but the honest cooper, who saw 
nothing satisfactory in the idea of being converted into a target for ball 
practice, paid no attention to the generous invitation. The affair having 
reached the ears of the Procurator Fiscal, the sergeant had not been long 
on the ground before, he was arrested, and constrained to find proper se- 
curity for the preservation of the peace. 

THE ATHOLB HIGHLANDERS. 

Shortly after the departure of the 71 st, the Duke of Athole, then a 
young man, undertook to raise a regiment for government, and vigorous 
measures were adopted for procuring men, which created the most har- 
rowing feelings throughout his Highland estates, where the young men 
were torn from their families in the most tyrannical manner. The city 
Council of Perth voted him a certain number of men, and each of- the 
Corporations agreed to procure two. The trades' deacons were convert- 
ed into recruiting sergeants, and paraded the streets at night with fiam- 
beaux, offering high bounties, and the freedom of the trade to all who 
would come forward. Amongst these, the deacon of the Glovers was 
most conspicuous ; in his train the trades' ofl&cer, in the fantastic garb of 
a morris dancer, with jingling bells, performed a variety of antics. Be- 
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sides these, innumerable low shifts were adopted by hired agents, to Mdnap 
the unwary. The complement of 1000 men was thus soon obtained. 

An anecdote is told, which illustrates the manner in which some of 
these men were procured : — An Englishman in a journey through Athole, 
one morning, observed a poor fellow running to the hills as for his life, 
ctosely pursued by half a dozen of human blood hounds. Turning to hi« 
guide, the gentleman anxiously inquired the meaning of what he saw ? 
** Ou,*' replied the imperturbable Celt, " It's only the Duke raising the 
royal Athole volunteers.'* 

These men were enlisted for four years, or during the war. They 
were under orders for the East Indies, and were to be immediately em- 
barked at Portsmouth, where they had arrived, together with some other 
regiments, under similar circumstances ; when the news df the conclusion 
of the war was proclaimed. That moment the troops refused to a man 
to go on board, demanding their discharge, in accordance with the 
terms of their enlistment. Many attempts were made to circumvent 
them, which was the occasion of a serious mutiny, in which several lives 
were lost. Nothing could prevail on them to embark; the officers 
lost all authority, and durst not be seen amongst them. Instead of being 
brought back and disbanded in Perth, the corps was broke up on the spot, 
and each man was left to find his way home the best way he could. Prom 
this circumstance, a dreadful outcry was raised against the Athole family, 
and a prejudice existed amongst the working classes for many years ; it 
being currently reported, that the regiment had been sold by the Duke 
to the East India Company. 

RIOTS ON ACCOUNT OF CRUELTY TO AN IRISH REGIMENT. 

After the Athole Highlanders, the 2d battalion of the Black Watch 
were filled up at Perth ; and the Macdonald Highlanders, a fine body of 
newly raised men, 1000 strong, were trained here. They were succeed- 
ed by a body of Irish troops, called the White Boys, from being dressed 
in white jackets. This regiment was the cause of much disturbance in the 
place during their stay. It had been raised in haste, and at that time 
men of any description were eagerly taken into the army. Their officers 
were also of very indifierent character, and appeared to have little sjnn- 
pathy for the men. Those who know the army only in its present condi- 
tion, can have but a faint idea of the privations and discomfort which the 
soldier had formerly to endure. Their daily pay was only fid, 
which was subject to various weekly deductions for the doctor and 
chaplain ; they were also at considerable expense in cleaning their cloth- 
ing, which was both scant and cold, and rendered still more uncomfort- 
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able by being contlnuaUy daubed full of pipeclay. All their necessaries 
were obtained through the quarter-master and Serjeants, at an extortionate 
rate, and of inferior value. There was no monthly settlement, and they 
were obliged to submit to exactions, which kept them in a continual state 
of misery. Those who had a wife and family were truly in a deplorable 
Gondition, A general muster took place only once in the year ; and al- 
though a Tn fti|i died on the foUowing day, his name was continued on the 
list till next inspection, the paymasters drawing the pay during the whole 
time. There was even instances of names being continued on the list for 
yean after the parties were dead ; substitutes representing tiie name bdng 
procured for the muster day from among the inhabitants. 

There being no barracks, the soldiers were all billeted on the inha- 
bitants, and in most cases were wretchedly lodged ; often in open tiled 
garrets with an unglazed window, or in dismal vaults fit only for pigs.— 
Incredible as it may now appear, this regiment, when in Perth, were un- 
der stoppages, which left the men only 3^ a day. Their common break- 
fast was a half-penny roll, and a half-penny worth of Suffolk cheese ; and 
those who sought to alle'viate their sufferings by taking a glass of spirits, 
got no more food for twenty-four hours. The consequence was, that the 
men, from sheer necessity, were firequentiy driven to comndt petty depre- 
dations ; and as these, when discovered, were followed by punishments 
quite disproportionate to the offence, the North Inch became a scene of 
continual barbarity. It was no uncommon thing to see six, or even ten, 
of these unfortunate wretches suffer from 100 to 500 lashes each ; and 
this was continued day after day, till sometimes the washerwomen inter- 
fered, and, pardy by threats and partiy by entreaty, succeeded in getting 
a few of them pardoned. At length a circumstance occurred which put 
an end to these public inhuman and disgusting exhibitions. A fine 
looking man, who had a wife and four children, driven by absolute want, 
entered a potato field in the vicinity, and pulled up a couple of shaws ; 
nine potatoes were said to be the whole amount. Being detected in the 
act, he was complained of to the commancQng officer, tried by a court 
martial, and sentenced to receive five hundred lashes. He was brought 
out to the Inch for punishment ; but the peculiar circumstances of the 
case had created unusual sympathy in his behalf, and brought out a vast 
number of the inhabitants. On the way thither, the conunanding officer 
was met by the wife, with an infant at her breast, and three at her side. 
She entreated him to have mercy on her husband ; but he turned from 
her with contempt. She seized him by the sleeve, and implored, with 
tears in her eyes— but in vain ; he thrust her from him with violence. 
These circiunstances were soon communicated by those who had witness- 
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ed the interview, which inflamed the minds of the people still move 
agunst the commander. It so happened that seven men were broaght out 
for pumshment that evemng, and sereral of tfiem were tied op p revio u s 
to this man. Some of them cried oat terribly, which gready roused the 
feelings of the multitade. When it came to his turn, he bore the first 
twenty-five lashes with considerable fortitude ; but the second twenty-flve 
being inflicted by a left-handed drummer, had the effect of tearhig up 
€ke sMn and flesh at every lash ; and the unfortunate man was not able to 
endure the agony. His cries were piercing. His poor wife, who had linger* 
ed in the hope of getting some remission of his sentence, could restrain 
lierself no longer. Setdug down her child, she rushed through the ranks 
and held the drummer's arm, in the hope of arresting the punishment. 
She was seized, and draped forth screaming ; and the punishment was 
resumed. This was the signal for the washerwomen, who, with their 
laps full of stones, and backed by the willing multitude, broke through 
the line, drove the officers from the circle, and liberated the prisoners. 
The soldiers had only their side arms with them, except the guard on the 
prisoners, and appeared more willing to assist, than to resist the people. 
The moment the prisoner was untied from the halberts, a general attack 
was made upon the officers. The adjutant was less fortunate than some 
of the others in escaping. He got a terrible mauling from the women ; 
who laid him down on his belly, in which position he was held by some 
scores of vigorous hands, tOl he had got a handsome flogging on the bare 
posteriors, in the presence of thousands — inflicted with an enei^ that 
would remain imprinted on his memory till the day of his death. 

This put a stop to the flogging on the Inch ; but although the public 
were no longer shocked by these inhuman exhibitions, the practice was 
still continued in the orderly room above the guard house. 

Shortly after this affair, another event occurred which created, even a 
greater excitement, and which threatened to be attended with serious 
consequences. Among the broken-spirited men in this regiment, were 
three who were decrepit with age and rheumatic pains. At best, there 
was then littie sympathy between the officers and men; and these poor 
unfortunates experienced the full weight of official displeasure, from the 
adjutant down to the seijeant, who were in the practice of thrashing 
them continually with their canes, to make them stand erect ; the frailty 
of nature being held to be a proof of obstmate temper. The public may 
have heard of the use of dumb bells, and various athletic contrivances for 
gtraightening or strengthening the body, founded on erroneous principles; 
but in this case a plan was devised, exiiibiting profound ignorance of the 
deHeate structure of the human frame, and outstripping everything that 
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ean well be conceived of deliberate cruelty. A wngbt of the name of 
Gardiner was employed to construct a machine or press, which, by a 
series of screws, was to force straight what nature, age, and ill usage h&d 
made crooked. A report that this machine was being constructed had 
spread through the town, but few believed that such a thing could be 
resorted to. The machine, however, was finished, and smuggled into the 
orderly room. One forenoon, the neighbourhood was alarmed by 
dreadful screams from this place of torture. The cry was instantly 
abroad ihat the screws were at work. Immediately a mob assembled, the 
guard was disarmed, and the door forced open. It was found that one 
poor creature had undergone the rack ; another Was fixed in the engine ; 
and a third victim was awaiting his fate in agony. The nudtitude, 
rushing from all quarters, had, by this time, greatly increased ; and, 
when they came to understand the extent of the cruelty, their rage knew 
no bounds. The commanding officer ordered the drum to beat to arms ; 
and the officers, in attempting to rally the men, were attacked individu- 
ally with sticks and stones, and handled very unmercifully. The soldiers, 
being probably cool in the cause, did not assemble. The prisoners were 
liberated, and the screws were brought out and burned at the Cross. 
Gardiner, who constructed the machine, being more in their power than 
the adjutant who ordered it to be made, the fury of the mob was turned 
agsdnst him : everything in his shop was destroyed, and he only escaped 
by getting out at a back window. Even the officers* lodgings were 
beset, and many of them had to obtain safety by flight. 

The mob, however, were not indiscriminate in their fury. Among 
the officers, there was one who was known to be opposed to the disgraceful 
mode of discipline pursued, and who had frequentiy fainted when com- 
pelled to be an unwilling spectator of the punishment of the men. This 
gentieman was permitted to go about unmolested, when his brother-offi- 
cers had to fly for safety. Prevost Faichney attempted to quell the riot, 
but was altogether unequal to the task ; and only got himself abused and 
insulted. The riot continued for several hours, but fortunately no lives 
were lost, neither was there any serious damage done, further than the 
destruction of the wrights* shop, and the windows of the orderly room. 
On the news reaching Edinburgh, an order was instantiy transmitted 
from the commander-in-chief, for the remova,l of the corps. As might 
be expected, from the treatmenti above detailed, there were always num- 
bers of the men in Hospital. The premises allotted for this purpose 
were the third flat above the guard house, and another room m the 
South-street. The first consisted of a single room about twenty feet 
square, which was crammed with invalids; and it was only when 
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their discipfine rendered this inadequate to the purpose, that the other was 
fitted up. When the regiment got the rout, they left their sick without 
any one to take charge of them ; and a naked dead body was found aft 
the head of the stafar, for the town to bliry. Beridetf the constant floggings, 
and the miseries of the guard house, this regiment, as An additional 
means of punishment, had the use of two disfnal celb in Halkerstone's 
Tower, above the door of the West Church, where offenders were fire- 
quently confined for 24 hours, with their hands tied behind their back, 
and their mouths gagged with a drumstick. 

The commander-in-chief. General Mackay, looking upon the treatment 
this regiment had received from the inhabitants in the light of an affiront, 
resolved to send no more troops to Perth ; which resolution he maintain- 
ed during the time he was in command. This, however, was a crotchet 
for which the town had little cause to be sorry, for at that time the 
troops, however numerous, were billeted upon the inhabitants, who were 
obliged to find them lodgings, without any remuneration. 

dn ihe conclusion of the war with the Colonies, the 7l8t returned, and 
were disbanded in Perth. For some years there was little to disturb the 
equanimity of the town. The only troops lying here bmng a reghnent 
of the Hne, and a company of artillery* 

The next nailitary hurry was on tiie oeoasion of a threatened war with 
Spain, about the Noo<ka iSound cat-skins. One hundred independent 
companies were ordered to be raised by officers in purchase of their com- 
missions. Some of the Highland officers had again recourse to the old 
system of ordering out their tenants' sons ; among these, the most 
distinguished was the Marquis of Huntly, then a stripling. He marched 
through the town at the head of a hundred young men* The streets of 
Perth were filled day and night with parties recruiting for the various 
oMcers, who had fiocked here to procure men. The affair, however, was 
made up ; and the best of the troops were drafted into regiments in 
India, and other foreign stations. 

BEFORMERS AND FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the war with the American States, the 
country began to direct attention to political grievances, and the cry for 
Reform became the order of the day. By the most unprincipled stretch 
of power, the kingdom of Poland had been dismembered and divided 
between the three leading despotisms of Europe. A strong feeling of 
commiseration for the sufferings of that brave but unfortunate people 
prevailed in this country, which was expressed in resolutions passed at 
numerous public meetings. In this neighbourhood, John Richardson, 
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Esq. iook a prominent part. BtxatB- wero alw eeileeted for their aid ; but 
these efforts' were unavaiting beion the overwheltaaiBg tide of oppressi<m> 
or were onty nsefidf in assuring ihef tmfortan&te Poles that there were 
some portions of their fellow men who syiapathised wiHt them in their 
silffisring^ In these demoDstrations Perth was distingiifShed. Among 
the numerous eloquent speakers whiteh the eecasion cafied forth, s young 
man of the name of George Mdlis: was remarkabie for h^ vigorous and< 
impaesioned eloquecce. 

After the excitement regarding Foliand had subsided, the sulsgect of 
Bur^h Reform was taken np, and Mimerotaf meeifegs were heM on the 
sufiject. A considerable portitwi of fhe Giiffdry were warm advocates in 
the cause. Mr David M^Leish, dyer, headed this party ; ho was a matt 
of unbending principle, true t0 wha-ferver he took in hand ; and although 
not distinguished as an orator, he was endowed with an ample fund of 
common sense, and advocated the cause agsdhst all the sophistry wHch 
was brought against him. He continued, through good and bad report, 
afi *he days of his long life, a staunch friend of Reform. Mr MelKs also 
exeirted himself in this cause ; and when petitions were sent up to the 
HoU£» of Commons, he was called upon to give evidence. He was smaff 
in stature, and of youthful appearance, and displayed such powers of 
oratory, that he was termed «'the Scots Boy." Mr David Johnston, 
manufacturer, and Mr James WyKe, merchant, also exerted themselves 
ofl this subject. Year after year they brought it forward in the Guildry, 
b«t the Beautifnf Or^er prevailed, and ef!fectnally resisted every attempt 
at improvement. 

Firt<fing their eilbrts in this quarter unavailing, the public began ta 
e&feet attention to Reform on & broader scale, and to agitate for Reform 
in ParHament PttbKc meetings were held, speeches delivered, and re- 
solutions passed, Urtrt aB with little prospect of success. A fair repre- 
sentation in Parliament, upon pretty rational principles, was the basis 
they set out upon : but the more this was resisted, the more was public 
opinion driven upon extreme measures, till at length a large party in the 
country began to think of Revolution instead of Reform ; and Annual^ 

PAriiaments and Universal Suffrage became the demand of the day 

About this tfme the French Revolutfon engrossed attention ; revolution - 
a#y doctrines began to be publicly lectured on ; Paine's Rights of Man 
and Common Sense were read with avidity, and Political Societies were 
f^xrraed in evety town and viHage in the kingdom. 

At a meeting of the Perth Society for Parliamentary Reform, Messrs 
Jamei^ O^gdallie and John Burgess appeared as a deputation from the 
^eatws; with a proposition to unite their Societies, and thus form one 
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on a broader scale. The profiered union was r^ected; and the deputies, 
taking this amiss, a4Joumed to a public house, and drew up a set of 
Tesolutions for the formation of a new Society* to be styled the ** Friends 
of the People." This Society became so popular, that, like Pharoah's 
iean kine, it swallowed up the other. Similar Societies were establi^ed 
^ over the kingdom, and corresponding deputies appointed. So 
complete were their ramifications, that the smallest matter of importance 
was speedily known througbout the kingdom. These Societies soon 
became very bold in their procee^gs, and appeared to imagine they 
<20uld set sdl law at defiance. Strong resolutions and handbills were 
continually issuing. At a meeting in the Guild Hall, a del^ation from 
^e Friends presented a set of resolutions which, threw the assembJly in aa 
uproar. One of them was to the efiect, *' That as Proiddvaoe had oiven 
every man his calling, he had a right to exwcise it to the best advantage, 
independent of exclusive privileges." No sooner had this portentioufl 
sentence been <enounced, than Deacon Martin, cordwainer, and quondam 
Methodist j)reacher, who was said to have been deposed from the latter 
office, owixig to his habit when at prayer of directing his rolling eyes to- 
wards the plate, tbe moment be beard tbe clink of a copper : — ^this man, 
wbo was always somewbat furious in word and gesture, started up in 
wrath, and swinging one arm round him, and thumping the table with 
the other, bellowed ^out in a voice of jthunder, that " ha^ng hitherto 
inaintauied their exclusive privileges, they would defend .them still with 
the last drop of their blood !" So much for reformation when it comes 
to a man's own door. 

The wild doctrines which agitated France began to spread here, and 
these societies rapidly increased for a time ; but when the rational and 
moderate part of the members, who started with them for the purpose of 
obtaining Parliamentary Reform, saw the extreme -lengths to which the 
deluded votaries of anaschy were ^Ub^osed to ^o, they withdrew, wad left 
themie become the dupes of the violoit men who took the lea4 wad 
used every art tto iafiame the people against the Government In this 
attenipt a portion of the press^ lent Its. aid. Newspapers in London and in 
Edinburgh were printed, fiill x>f infianunatory speeches deUveved at^pub- 
lic .meetings. Pamphlets, in '^hlch Monarchy and the Aristocracy were 
denounced, and the nujestyof the People >6xalted, wece circulated 'wsth 
inocedible rapidity.; rand the .community rb^came .divided into two :partiefl^ 
ihe Anstocrats and the JDIemecrats. A rlai^ hall, which stood in fthe 
High^^atoet, von .the ground now occupied by .the hoaid^of 6t Jeho^ti^ept. 
wasiitted'up as^accofieegvom %ihe democratic partgr in l^etttu Peter 
Watson {noitorious ior B^uUican piwoiplfls) was ^^jppmt^tB4 Amp«^ 
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In this room, the party newspapers and pamphlets were read witli 
extraordinary avidity. Several young merchants attended so closely to 
read to the mobHity, to the neglect of their business, that their affairs 
went to ruin. 

A new Society was now formed, called the United Scotsmen. The 
members were bound by secret oaths ; and its ramifications extended into 
the army, as well as among civilians. This society was started in Perth 
by a stranger from Glasgow, who was introduced to Robert Sands, the 
Secretary to the Friends of the People. Tlieir ostensible object was Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and Annual Parliaments ; but their ulterior aim was 
purely Republican. This man administered the oath to Sands, who in 
his turn was very successfid in his exertions to increase the number of 
pardzans. Vast numbers were sworn in, among whom was James 
Thomson, one of the town officers. By one of the clauses of his oath, 
he was bound to pay particular attention to what was going on 
amongst the constituted authorities ; and on the least symptom of any 
thing occurring likely to affect the members of the Society, he was 
to give the earliest notice. Another part of the oath bound the members 
to stand true to the cause, and to one another ; and in the event of any 
of their number being apprehended, none were to give information 
or evidence on trial. This Society soon assumed a formidable attitude. 
They became exceedingly bold in their declarations, which were daily 
issued ; and their speeches at public meetings \^ero of the ^lost inflamma- 
tory nature. The Society, which spread over the wljole of Scotland, 
wa» divided into sections, and each section appointed delegates to meet 
with others, and to visit the different parts of the Hngdom. When the 
general meeting of delegates was held in Edinburgh, two weavers were 
appointed from Perth. At their election, Dr Bisset, who took a lead 
in these transactions, said, he had no doubt that the two citizens 
whom they had now elected, would form an influential portion of the 
first National Convention I At this meeting, which was held in the Re- 
lief church, the King was denounced ; and Pitt and Dundas, and several 
others, were declared to be wicked men and traitors to the People, and 
ought therefore to be immediately brought to the block. 

Liberty and equality became such cant words, that ignorant and de- 
luded people were encouraged in the belief that equality of property was 
their grand aim, and that a speedy division was to take place ;^that the 

banks were to be plundered, and the spoO divided ; ^that the taxes were 

to be abolished, and that the exciseman would cease from troubling ;— 
tiiat all invidious titles of distinction were to be annulled, and the only 
terffli^y which men were henceforth to be known, was that pf citizen. 
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IBxtravagant as were these political nottminsy they were innocent com- 
pared with the flood of immorality, profligacy, blasphemy, and infidelity, 
which rapidly spread to the most deplorable extent. Heads oi families 
renomiced the Christian religion, and adopted Paine's infidel notions as 
the standard of iSk&r creed. The Bible was declared to be a silly fable s 
«nd some of the deluded wretches actually burnt the sacred scriptures at 
their profane meetings. The Sabbath was their chief day for holding 
committee meetings, when numerous parties wandered the fields, reading 
political pamphlets, and singing songs of shocking profanity, of which tfa^ 
had abundance. To such a length did Infidelity advance, that a party 
one Sabbath held a mock sacrament on the Town's Muir, applying the 
4K>unties of Providence to the derision of the ordinances of religion. 
Nature they looked upon as their only God — death as an eternal sleeps 
and heaven and hell as mere bugbears to frighten children. To such 
dreadful length did these infatuated men carry their views, that it appear*- 
ed as if society was about to be overwhelmed in anarchy. 

Many of these misguided men persevered in these courses till they had 
reduced their families to misery and want. Their work was neglected, 
and much of their time occupied during the day with political pamphlets 
and discussion, and in the evenings their earnings were squandered at 
club meetings. The weavers and shoemakers, the trades which chiefly 
distinguished themselves in these matters, had good wages at the time^ 
and were enabled to sport away for a time, particularly the weavers, who, 
in addition to high prices for their labour, had their time in a great mea^ 
sure at their command. But these habits soon involved them in debt, to 
an extent which constrained many to leave the town, and to abandon 
their families to the utmost distress ; thus demonstrating, that no species 
of tyranny is so pernicious as the want of self government. 

It is but justice to state that these doctrines were not those of the 
Reformers, nearly the ^hole of whom withdrew #iemselves when they 
observed a s&t of individuals struggling for political supremacy, who 
would be satisfied with no measure of rational reform, and who appeared 
bent upon throwing the country into confueion. 

From tMs violence of political opinion, it became evident that the 
peace of the country would soon be endangered, if vigorous mea- 
sures were not speedfly adopted to prevent such a catastrophe. Public 
meetings had become general throughout the country, and the resolutions 
-^adopted were truly alarming ; but extreme as were the opinions of many, 
few were prepared to follow the suggestions of Robert Watt, the spy. 
This hearfless wretch (who was afterwards executed in Edinburgh, hav- 
ing fallen in the snare himself to which he had endeavoured to decoy 
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others) eaooe over to 2\erth to peraoade the democrats .to join in ^e 
nanaCaetase of /m^ / but ao sM^iim&ot eould jn-evail upon .tbein to take 
may hand in the matter. TJais man was the jBatural son of a Highland 
gentleman, who h«d heen piietty liberal la jf^ving him ^ocalaon in Perth. 
He was weU known here ; and dining a vesidenee of some y^ears a£ber the 
eompletiea of laa edueatioa, was much esteemed, and considered a jonqg 
man of amiable ^^podtioa, And xemarkahle for religious habits. Perhaps 
it was on this aooonnt that he was selected as the most fit person to be 
«eat<on eaak a misfiioa. 

As has teen alvea^f ^served, the public meetii^gs became fre^uenj^ 
«nd the laaiguage em|)leyed «n these ixxamBS 40 hM, l«bat the «sstk^ 
Govermneat inBsme idaiiBed for <tbek' «0BseqaeiMe6 ? and the motions ef 
^» party w«te Aherofene namowly watched. 

AtameeluiginiheRelief Gbaveh»«evwal<tftl»Dis8eiftiiigcl^^ teek 
ti ppondaeait part, in iht aaarae of the buaoefls, «a individual hstppsBtiy 
incidentallj to use 4die wwnd Eeforan, the vtip^mtt misister «es<daaBed-« 
" R«Sform1 Reform, indeed ; ipuibMe JOfbaem was a Jittndred aaileMs before 
Reifona *. That was fike puisning a hare when k was hebiad. A seiVi^*. 
Itrtlea, and tiothing but a TOvototioo, wovid now «ata^ die eouDtrjr, aod 
lihey wwe detemroed to bdng it about V* Soiae of these detiosl i^ntrjr 
declaimed strongly ft^ainst .the Ge^vsedDmeat &om "the puljpit. X>ne of 
Ihem, of whom better things mi|^ ha^e been ez|>e0ted, had constant jre- 
eurrenoe to the subject, holing up the career of the Fronch as an ex> 
«mple of public virtue and patriotism. Hostilities havmig icommeoced 
between France and Austria, it was a octtstant note in his pi>a^er for .th« 
success of the former, and that ^ey might driak the blood of their «ne- 
anies — a metaphor at ieast sufficiently horrible. A precogakion hav- 
ing been taken b^ore the Sheriff, as to the ministerial exhibitions of 
some of these worthies, a damper was put upon their zeal. They still, 
however, coatinued warm in the cause in private. 

The Penth Hunt, then newly instituted, having assemhled at the races, 
die Friends of the People took the opportunity of displaying their senti- 
ments in a way which could sot be juistaken. The assemblies were then 
held an the -Glover's HalJL and the ordinaries in the George Imi. At the 
time appelated for the meetiag (^ the assenddy^ a numerous body of the 
¥tkixk6s rauged themselves in two contact lines, forming a lane betwixt 
the inn and tibe hall, along which the ^^try had to pass, ex- 
posed to that searching species of criticism which consists in Ending 
fauks. Every iac^vidnal who was si^osed to be a friend to the rotten 
ctMUtitutiiMi, had a sevece ordeal to undergo; even the best of th€«a 
hadJto walk, diat in banid, and mnke obMiemie to the Mc^esfy qf tie 
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Pecph. When the Duke ol Athole appeared, a t^rribte elftmour wa* 
ptodusedi. The ery arose,. '< There eosaes citizen Murray, Kadt Jeck 
whoaeldlifae Hi^ilaiiders. Te the gtuBodae witib him, tittl hemayn^ 
ceivekis desevts." Mr Dundai also received efpeefal notiee. Many ol 
the nekittty came in chairs, but thie did not save them ; the oeenpaal 
TvjB exaBEuned : and even ladies were eouf^dled to^ endure Ae insuUa of 
tke rabUr. 

A aifnificaaul display of their power and sentiaieBts, hi tikD hamair ef 
Sir Dundas in effigy, was oa one of these eveimgs resoliTed upos. The 
neeessovy habilknents having been procured and sluflfed, the figure was 
taken to a barber's shop to get his wig dressed. Dufkig' the p e l luiu i an ee 
el tiiis operation, the twe worthies who had it in charge eoteied into a 
pofiticatl diseuanen,. aad hi Ae ardour of delnte so ftor lost sight ef their 
immediate duty, thak they let poor Harry iall en tile ioor, when the 
intrepid shaver gave Imn a kick en the part which haa bean 
described as the lower end of the back^ exeUdmiBg^ <* Ye*U fall aeea 
enough, ye b ■■. r ; ye might have aat tiUl I had doae with yettl*V^ 
When all wa» nearly ready, the Friends dowa the town, who had beoi 
apprised ef what was abouit to take pUce, shui up their shope with all 
eomrenient speed, to the astmaiidnBeirt of their move ignorant neighboava. 
THeae were not^ however, kept kag in snspeBcew in a short lim^ the 
street was in an uproar, and the effigy made its appearanee, nwuBtadoa 
a long pola^ while the w rang with the skonta of ddighted thousands. 
After parading the town, the crowd halted in ttoM of the George Inow 
that the nohah^ present moght have an opportuaily ol witaesaing Iha 
exhibition* An jafl aa am a t e ry haeangue baring been d^vered by one of 
the leaders, fire waa set to the effigy; the bdly of which b«og filled with 
combustibles, and the head with gunpowder, pose Harry, in the face ol hie 
enemies, ended his career in ai kimmoas maimer, and with a good report. 

The Friends became so numerous, and the excitement so great, that it 
wae detenaincd to hold a public meeting en the North Inch ; aid im- 
meaee zmmbers turned out to witness the proceecKngs. Walter Miller 
had just commenced an haraague from the ts^ of the White Dyke, when 
^leriif Chalmersy with a^ nmnber of asristaiitsy came up in order to dis* 
perse the aoaeting. Miller was oedered down, and ob^ed ; bat intimated 
that anottier meeting weald be held in a few rainuifees, at a cfifi^vent part of 
t\» Inch, to whieh the whole masfr immediately repwed, horraing as 
th^ went. The oralaens had seareely been recommenced^ when the 
Sheriff dispersed this meeting also; but after followisg the multitude 
from one part of tlio Inch to another, as fast as his dbert lege and obaaity 
would permit, he at length gaveup-the attempt as being hopeless wiUhoiittho 
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a^BBistance of a stronger force than he could mnster. The agitators he&ng 
thus left masters of the field, the affair was looked upon in the %ht of a 
victory, and strong resolutions were passed, to the effect that they would 
not submit to be crushed by the hand of power. The manifestations of 
the party in short, became so bold, that the' Well disposed portion of the 
cbmmunity trembled for the consequences. Numerous plots were hatdi- 
ed against the peace of the State ; and so swift and secret was their 
ihtercourse, that the general rising of the Friends in Dublin, which was 
only discovered by the authorities there twenty-four hours prior to the 
appointed rising, was known in all its details among the Friends in 
Perth, six weeks previously. 

When hostilities commenced between the French and Austrians, the 
former gained some advantages in the field. The news was hailed with 
the greatest joy by the Friends, who ordered a general illumination ; and 
the houses of their party were soon lighted up. No sooner had they 
obtained the power than they manifested th6 will to become despotic, and 
in the first moment of exultation, with the aspirations of freedom on their 
tongues, they began to enact the part of tyrants, by breaking the* 
i^indows, and destroying the property of those who had not their houses 
lighted up. The steeple was forcibly taken possession of, and the bella 
were rung during the whole night. In emulation of the French, a fir 
tree was brought from the wood and planted at the cross, every branch 
of which was stuck full of lighted candles ; so that the tree of liberty, 
though somewhat out of its element, shone very bright for one^ 
night. At a short distance from this fiery emblem of liberty, a large 
bonfire was kindled ; and tar barrels, and every species of combustible 
property that could be got hold of, was sacrificed as a burnt offering at 
tiie altar of freedom ; while surrounding multitudes rent the air with 
shouts for Liberty and Equality, and for the downfall of the King and 
Aristocracy. 

Old Provost Caw was then in office^ and although a -very amiable itaan, 
had not sufficient nerve to take the lead under such trying circum- 
stances. When the alarm was given, the Magistrates appeared to have 
been terror-struck, and no measures were taken to check these proceed- 
ings. The Magistrates, indeed, had littie in their power, for there was 
no military in the town at the time, to support them, and there were but 
few constables to call out It was, therefore, resolved not to disturb the 
rabble, so long as they kept within the bounds of moderation. Fortun* 
ately, the night passed over iK^th littie injury ; but to prevent further 
mischief, from the bold attitude they had assumed, a couple of troops of 
the 4th Dragoons was immediately procured from Kilmarnock. 
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By this time the GiTil power began to use vigorous measures for tup- 
pressing the Republican spirit which was eyery where spreading. Several 
of the citizens were apprehended : Watt and Downie, the leaders and 
instigators of these perilous doctrines, were tried and condeomed at 
Edinburgh. Watt was hanged and beheaded. Downie, having become 
insane in prison, was not brought to execution. 

Mr Fysche Palmer, the Unitarian clergyman in Dundee, was tried 
before the Circuit Court at Perth for sedition. But owing probably to 
an apprehension for the effects which might be produced by his able de- 
fence, more than to any crime with which he could be directiy impliiSated, 
he was sentenced to banishment for life. He lay nearly a twelvemonth 
in Perth jaJl after his trial, where one of the Burgher rooms was fitted 
up for his accommodation, and where his acquaintance were allowed to 
visit him. Mr Palmer had begun to entertain the hope that his sentence 
would be commuted to a period of imprisonment, when a chaise one day 
drew up to the jail, and he was ordered instantiy to get into it, being 
scarcely allowed time to pack up his clothes. Mr Muir, advocate, was 
tried in Edinburgh about the same time, and received a similar sentence. 

Among the Friends of the People, or the extreme left, as it is now call- 
ed, Messrs James Craigdaillie, John Burgess, and Robert Sands, had 
been principal movers. The former was the individual first sought after. 
He narrowly escaped, and owed his safety to the fidelity of one of the 
party, who had discovered that a warrant was being made out for his 
apprehension. Craigdaillie lost no time in destroying any documents 
which might tend to inculpate himself oi' others, and had only proceeded 
a few yards from his father's house, when he met the Sheriff and a party 
of military on their way to apprehend them. It being dark, he fortunate- 
ly escaped unobserved among the crowd which the military had attracted. 
For several months he was incessantiy hunted through the country ; 
although conveyed from place to place, and sedulously concealed, by the 
Friends. He afterwards went up to Manchester, under the assumed 
name of John Brown, where he was received with open arms by his 
party. Not feeling safe even here, and fearing that he might be the 
means of bringing others into trouble on hb account, he at length em- 
braced the only means of escape from pursuit which presented itself— that 
of entering the army. He accordingly enlisted into the Clan Alpine 
Fencibles, and was thus constrained to swallow the bitter pill of swearing 
allegiance to that King and Government which he had used his most 
strenuous endeavour to overthrow. 

The indictment made out against Mr Craigdaillie (which had been 
left at his father's house,) charged him with the crime of sedition; with 
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bdng a member of the United Scotsmen; and conspiring to hrihg 
about a revolution, annual Parliaments, and universal suffrage. A few 
years ago, on the National Jubilee, held in commemoration of the pas- 
sing of the Reform Bill, when every one was striving with his neighbour 
in the ardent expression of their feelings, Mr CraigdwHie carried in the 
procession a copy of the Scotch Reform Bill, stitched to his indictment : 
the Reform Bill forming, in his opinion", a strong commentary on its 
injustice. 

Of the other leaders, axteen were apprehended. John Burgess, tiieir 
clerk, was taken up at Kirkaldy, where he waff confined some time pre- 
vious to being brought to Perth. Every effort was made whilst he lay 
in Perth jail to draw information from him ; but ndther threats nor pro- 
mises could induce him to compromise his friends. He was at length 
liberated, without being brought to trial. He never afterwards settied to 
hb trade, but wandered about the country singing ballads. Robert 
Sands, the secretary, was not so honourable. Although he was the first 
man that took the oath in this quarter, and was very instrumental in 
inveigling others, when he was apprehended he gave information against 
Mr Mealmaker, whrch sent him to Botany Bay. Sands got clear off 
without a trial, and afterwards enlisted into the 70th regiment, where he 
acted many years as schoolmaster. 

Walter Miller, hardware merchant in the High-street, and prin- 
cipal orator and leader of the revolutionary party, was also taken into 
custody. One morning before breakfast, a chaise, accompanied by a 
party of dragoons, drew up to his door, where an officer had been in wait- 
ing to seize him at the moment the chaise came in sight. Miller being 
instantiy thrust into it, was on his way to London before even his family 
became aware of what had taken place. He was confined in the Tower 
for many months, but was afterwards liberated without being brought to 
trial. Notice having reached Perth that Miller would return on a cer- 
tain day, his friends determined on giving him a public welcome. For 
this purpose they assembled at the Cloven Craigs in great numbers, and 
when the coach arrived, they took out the horses, and drew him in triumph 
into town. Whether it was only the more inflexible Reformers who were 
tried and banished, — or whether Mr Miller had acquired solid reasons for 
altering his opinions, certain it is, that shortiy after his return, he pub- 
lished a large volume in defence of the King and Government, which 
produced no small astonishment among the public, who had hitherto 
looked upon him as a staunch Republican. He also experienced a sudden 
conversion in his religious creed ; and from being a notorious infidel, 
assumed the walk and conversation of religious restraint. 
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These proeeedings greatly quashed the Republican spirit which had got 
abroad. The party, however, still continued to meet and to carry on 
correspondence, but not so openly. Emissaries were sent into the arnyr 
to subvert the allegiance of the soldiers ; but such was the vigilance of 
government, that every attempt was detected. There was plenty of 
money among them, but there were always some of their needy members 
ready to take it, and betray their secrets. 

When the Irish State prisoners passed through Perth, it was currently 
reported, that an attempt would be made by the friends here in their fa- 
vour. A great multitude turned out on the day of their arrival; but the 
piilitary were in such force, that even if such an intention had existed, it 
would have been madness to attempt it. The prisoners arrived in six 
carriages, guarded by four troops of dragoons. Instead of being placed 
in the jail, they were lodged for the night in the large room of the George 
inn, where beds were placed on the ^oor for them. A number of senti- 
nels were posted in the room, as well as without ; and the rest of the mi- 
litary were in readiness at a momepf s warning. 

Many individuals who had taken an active part in these commotions, 
afterwards came to see their folly, and acknowledged that they had at- 
tempted to drive matters too far; whilst others who persisted in their 
courses, and had thrown off all moral restraints, gave themselves up to 
idleness and dissipation, and reduced their families to a state of utter mi- 
sery. Of those who had made a scoff of religion, many died in the most 
awful and deplorable condition. 

It has been stated that immediately after the planting of the Tree of 
Liberty, a couple of troops of the fourth dragoons were brought to Perth. 
In a short time the whole regiment arrived, and continued here. On 
hostilities commencing with France, this regiment was augmented from 
six troops of 50 men, to ten troops, each 100 strong. The stables in 
Cromwell's mound accommodated 200 horses, and the remainder were 
billeted throughout the town. Fresh horses and recruits arriving daily, an 
exceUent market was created for com and hay. The riding-house on 
the South Inch having been down many years, a new one was erected in 
Canal-street for training the young troops. This building was latterly 
converted into a coach- work. It having occurred to Government 
that the billeting of the soldiers throughout the town, when so man^ 
of the inhabitants were supposed to be disaffected, was exposing them to 
the influence of disloyal opinions, — a barrack, calculated to accom- 
modate six troop of dragoons, was erected on the grounds known by the 
name of Drumhar Gardens. As no estimates were taken for this 
erection, it proved an excellent job for the tradesmen employed on it. 
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MILITARY — COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH WAB. 

There was now an extraordinary demand for men for both army and 
navy. The Town of Perth undertook to raise a body of men for Admiral 
Keith Elphinston, then a captain. Every day the streets were paraded 
by a party, bearing a large ship flag, and beating drums, recruiting for 
seamen ; and numerous parties, employed by various officers, who were 
eager to fill up their companies. The Earl of Breadalbane obtained 
a warrant to raise two batallions of Fencibles. Three hundred of his 
tenants' sons marched into Perth in a body, and exhibited the finest 
specimens of men that could anywhere be found. These troops having 
been only raised as Scotch Fencibles, when disturbances broke out in 
Ireland, no argument could induce them to serve in that country. Lady 
Breadalbane, who had taken great interest in these proceedings, was so 
incensed at their obstinacy, that she is reported to have declared, that she 

would raise a regiment that would march to the d ^1 if she desired 

it. A third regiment was accordingly embodied to serve in Ireland. 
By this time the new doctrines of the Rights of Man had been extensively 
spread through the country, and produced an important change in the 
pubHc mind. The officers who had formerly been in the service, now 
found it a different business to deal with the men. They had acquired a 
knowledge of what was their due, and courage to demand it. One of 
the buttalions of Breadalbane Fencibles, had not received their arrears 
of pay and bounty : on the morning on which they were to march, the re- 
giment was drawn up in front of the George inn ; when ordered to shoul- 
der arms, each man stood immovable I The order was repeated, but 
still not a man stirred. Upon enquiring into the cause of this ex- 
traordinary conduct, the officer in command was informed, that 
not having received their arrears, the men were determined not to 
leave the place till these were settled. This was a dilemma as great 
as it was unexpected. The paymaster had no funds at his disposal, and 
the Earl of Breadalbane was not at hand. After much argument and 
entreaty, they were prevailed upon to march to Kinross ; the officer 
pledging himself that every thing would be settled there on the return of 
an express from the Earl. A mutiny broke out some time afterwards in 
the first battalion ; in consequence of which two of the men were shot, 
by order of a general court martial. 

The present venerable Lord Lynedoch, the gallant self-taught general, 
was at this time in the south of France. When hostilities commenced, he 
took an active part at Toulon, as a volunteer. At the seige of Mantua, 
when the garrison was reduced to the utmost dis(;ress, he escaped from that 
fortress through the French lines, with dispatches to the Austrians. 
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At this time he was plain Thomas Graham of Balgowan, of foz-huntiiig 
notoriety. He was distinguished for his reckless daring, had perform- 
ed many incredible feats of horsemansip, and was considered the first 
horseman in the country ; but his true genius had not yet been developed. 
The news of his active and distinguished services were therefore received 
with surprise in this country. The next information respecting him was 
his arrival in Perth, with a warrant to raise and embody a regiment (the 
-OOth). Recruiting parties were established in all directions ; the jails of 
the metropolis and the pro^ces delivered up their inmates, and in a few 
weeks the ragged regiment mustered in the Inch 1,500 strong, exhibiting 
as motely a crew as ever stemmed a bullet. Broken-down lawyers, 
xi-divant preachers, play-actors and pickpockets — English, Irish, and 
Scotch. Amongst the squad, one fellow, who had been a clergyman, was 
very conspicuous. On the Sabbath day he might be seen preaching with 
zeal and solemnity to a serious multitude ; and in a few minutes after- 
wards, be engaged in a lark, or stripped to the skin at a boxing match. 
The whisky at this time being little more than a penny a gUl, was a 
source of exquisite delight to the Irishmen and Cockneys. The former 
became so notorious for desertion, that few officers would take them 
into their regiments, when raising men for their eommbsious, in conse- 
quence of the heavy loss thus frequently entailed upon them. Pat, how- 
ever, soon became sly enough to disguise hb brogue, and continued to. 
pocket the bounty, till an officer here invented an appropriate shibboleth. 
The Irish were always caught with *• W/iisi^" But to return to the " Grey 
Breeks," as they were called, the desertion became so great, that to pre- 
vent their escape, troops were stationed at the di&rent roads ; at the 
Bridge of Earn, the Bridge of Almond, Forteviot, &c., and on every 
pass from the town. To keep them in humour, they were frequently 
regaled with public dinners on the Inch. Entire oxen were roasted, and 
London porter distributed in hogsheads ; the whole corps being seated on 
the grass in fifties, a plentiful supply of meat and drink was served to each. 
The first battalion was marched to Leith before receiving any dis- 
cipline, and shipped for foreign service, where the gallant 90th soon ac- 
quired a name by their intrepid bravery. General Graham, during his 
presence with the army at Toulon, had observed the merits of a Captain 
Moncrieff, a gentleman belonging to an ancient and respectable family 
in the ndghbourhood. This gentleman he made his Lieutenant Colonel; 
and had no cause to regret the appointment, as Moncrieff proved to be 
one of the most able officers in the army. The second battalion went up 
io England, and was shortly afterwards drafted into other regiments. 
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Bodies of cavalry were raised by the different counties about this time. 
Perthshire raised two troops of Fencibles, to be under the command of 
Moray of Abercalmey. During the time they were embodying here, a 
mutiny broke out, which at first wore a serious aspect. The men 
when enlisted, were told their pay was to be a shilling a day ; without any 
reference being made to other items of allowance. One evening at parade, 
Graham of Inchbrakie read a statement of their pay : dxpence a day, 
with the Queen's bounty, grass money, and some other small allowances, 
amounting in whole to one shilling. This unexpected intimation was re- 
ceived with bitter disappointment* The men had considered themselves 
entitled by their agreement, to a shilling a day, in addition to Jthese allow- 
ances. One of them boldly told the captain that they were attempting a 
gross deception, and that he, for one, would not submit to it; adding some- 
thing more offensive. The enraged captain ordered two corporab to take 
the offender into custody, but the moment the corporals sdzed him, the 
men rushed from the ranks and rescued him. The captain and quarter-mas- 
ter were the oidy officers present. With some difficidty the men wete 
again formed into Mne, and the quarter-master kept them occupied in 
marching up and down the Inch. In the meantime, the captain hastened 
into town, and brought out a body of the 4th Dragoons, and took the 
whole of his corps prisoners. The most active of the leaders were put 
into confinement, and the rest dismissed for the night. Marshall, the 
individual who replied to the officer, when he saw the Dragoons approach- 
ing, sprung from the ranks, and escaped ; but gave himself up next day. 
An express having been immediately sent to Abercaimey and the other 
officers, — on their arrival the prisoners were tried for mutiny. Marshall 
was sentenced to receive seven hundred lashes ; but was afterwards re- 



Theso different bodies of Fencible cavalry formed altogether a large 
and very expensive force. They were superseded by the Militia and 
Yeomanry. When tho Fencibles were disbanded, the adjutants and 
quarter-masters were pensioned for life. Some of the quarter-masters 
are yet alive, and drawing their pensions of £40 a-year. 

THE GENTLEMEN VOLUNTEERS. 

This body, although not mentioned firsts were embodied at the com- 
mencement of hostilities with France. The corps at first consisted of 
three companies of sixty men each, with a major commandant, three 
captains, six lieutenants, an adjutant, surgeon, and chaplain. Captain 
Sharp of Kincarrathy was appointed major; this old veteran had been 
thirty years in the service, in the East and West Indies, and in America. 
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Mt John Young of Bellwood was captain of the right company, Mr 
Charles Archer of the left, and Mr Fatten, sheriff-clerk, of the centre. 
A. fourth compaCnj was afterwards raised, under the command of Mr 
Robert Ross: This Corps agreed originally to serve without pay, and to 
clothe themselves ; each member to pay a guinea and a half of entry 
money : but the demand for men to fill up the numerous corps of volun- 
teers then raised being great, and the duty becoming' more than a coun- 
terpoise for the glory, the Government thought proper to allow two days* 
pay weekly, for which they received two days' exercise. This pay, al- 
though regularly drawn, was all put into a general fund, from which was 
defrayed the expense of clothing and other outlay. Under the instruc- 
tions of the drill serjeant, the corps rapidly assumed a warlike attitude. 
Their costume was somewhat parti-Coldured and picturesque : consisting 
of a long superfine blue coat, the skirts turned up with white, red nock 
and cuffs, and gold laced button-holes at the neck and sleeves ; white 
cassimere vest and breeches, long black gadters ; a round hat, and white 
feather. Their undress was a short blue coat with gold loop on the neck, 
buff pantaloons, and short gaiters. When the fourth company was 
added. Major Sharp became colonel commandant, and Mr Patton was 
promoted to the rank of major. Their band consisted at first of only 
four drums and fifes ; but one was afterwards established on a scale of 
magnificence which made them pay for their whistle ; the equipments and 
other eiLpenses amounting to 3000 guineas. Mr Vogell, a French count, 
and eminent musician, was engaged to instruct the band at 15s. a day. .A 
German musician, who had been band-master to the Breadalbane Fencibles, 
then newly disbanded, was afterwards engaged at £150 a-yoar. Shortly 
afterwards, an English regiment of fencible cavalry lying here, offered him 
a higher salary, on which he sent in his resignation, assigning as a reason 
that the air of Perth was so moist that it filled him with rheumatic pains. 
He had not been many months in this new situation, when the regiment 
was disbanded. He would then have gladly returned to the Perth volun- 
teers, but they could not allow him to expose himself to rheumatic pains 
on their account — the more especially as they were now able to dispense 
with his services. 

During the time tbe volunteers were embodied, they were frequently 
called upon to quell riots. During the early part of the war, the 
price of grain was frequently very high, sometimes owing to bad harvests, 
and sometimes to obstructions in the communication between the different 
parts of the country, and tlie impediments which the war threw in the 
way of commerce. The first occasion on which the volunteers were 
called into active service arose out of the following trifling circumstance: 
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A gentlenum of rather timid character, who was a speculator in grain, 
and dealer in yam and other commodities, inquired one day at a manu- 
facturer with whom he bad been transacting business, what the weaveiB 
were saying about the scarcity of meal ?-^4o which it was joctdarly re- 
plied, that they were threatening to have a riot to turn out the grain 
which they conceived the dealers had in store. This information threw 
the grain dealer into the utmost consternation. He instantly repaired 
to the Magistrates, and succeeded in imparting to them a portion of thtf 
fear which distracted himself; the result of which was an order for a 
captun's guard of 40 men to meet in the Council Room that night. This 
intelligence soon spread to the west end of the town ; and the general 
belief of the weavers being that the volunteers would never stand oppo- 
sition, a row was of course determined on, that tbey might have an op- 
portunity of at once and for ever putting them down. The guard had 
assembled, and were making themselves extremely comfortable over the 
good things which had been provided for the occasion, when information 
was received that a large body of people were on their way to the Mag*' 
dalens, then tenanted by Mr Laurence Buchan. A party of twenty men* 
was instantly dispatched, under the command of Captain Archer. Tak- 
ing a near cut through the Inch, they pushed on with all haste— but as 
many of the corps were more distinguished for rotundity than speed of 
foot, these were sadly distressed by the time the hill was ascended. 

They arrived at last, when the work of destruction was at its height 

Mr Buchan had been considerably hurt in endeavouring to protect his 
property, and his wife and daughter had retired to the garret ; the win- 
dows were demolishing, and the furniture was be^nning to share the 
same fate. Upon the appearance of the white feathers, however, the 
whole decamped with such precipitation, that only one individual, a 
Wright lad, who appeared to have been a mere spectator, was seized near 
Craigie Bridge in the retreat; the Perth burghers being traditionally 
celebrated for their success in accomplishing the retrograde move- 
ment ! One individual, who was remarkable for boasting of his courage, 
was seized with such a panic, that he never looked behind till he 
reached the woods of Dupplin, where he lay concealed for some days, till 
the pangs of hunger compelled liim to venture back to town. On their 
return from Buchan's, the volunteers were somewhat roughly handled by 
the democrats, in their way down Leonard-street, where piles of stones 
had been prepared for the purpose ; however, by their firmness and for- 
bearance, no serious accident occurred. The prisoner was examined next 
day, by a summary process before the sheriff-depute, Mr Campbell 
of Clathi, and ordesed to be sent to the navy, which sentence was in- 
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itantly put in force. By this time notice of what was going on had got 
abroad, and a multitude assembled with the intention of eilbcting « ret- 
ene. Some disturbances occurred between the Tolunteers and the crowd ; 
and the moment the chaise started with the prisoner, the dragoons which 
guarded it were assailed with a shower of stones ; and carts and hog»> 
heads were hurled across the street to impede their progress. The an* 
noyance was kept up as far as the Cloven Graigs, when the mob, seeing 
their numbers greatly diminished, gave up the cause as hopeless. In a 
few days thirty pounds was rused by subscription, to obtain the prisoner's 
liberation. A lawyer was employed to negociate the business, who got 
the cash into his possession ; but the lad was neyer afterwards heard of. 
Thus ended the first campaign of the Gentlemen Volunteers. 

Shortly after this affair, a vessel haviug taken in a load of grain for 
Leith, it was resolved in the councils of the West-end that it should not 
be permitted to sail with the cargo ; and a crowd assembled one evening 
accordingly to unship the grain. Upon notice of these procee^Ungi 
reaching the Magistrates, the volunteers were hastOy mustered ; and as 
the affair wore rather a serious aspect, they were ordered to load with 
ball cartridge. In performing this operation, however, it was asserted by 
the wags, that some of the corps were so excited by the ardour of the 
moment, that they spilt the powder upon the ground, being unable to find 
the muzzle of their guns. It was dark when they passed down the Spey- 
gate, where a party of artillery, with lighted matches, were bringing out 
some field pieces, which gave things an alarming appearance. By this 
time the mob had commenced the work of destruction about the vease]* 
The volunteers having been drawn up at the Grey Friars' gate, the chief 
magistrate. Provost Caw, stepped into the midst of the destructives, and 
by using his influence, and endeavouring to convince them of the folly 
and injustice of their proceeding, induced them to disperse ; st the same 
time assuring them, that the Magistrates would make every effort to pro- 
vide a sufficient supply of meal, if they would, by respecting the rights of 
private property, but give confidence to the holders of grain to bring it 
freely to market. Thus by the judicious conduct of the Provost, this 
affiur was happily quashed, which, by a different course, might have been 
attended by unpleasant consequences ; and the second exploit of the Gen- 
"tieman Volunteers was concluded witiiout bloodshed. 

A second battalion of the Volunteers was afterwards raised, consisting 
of four companies. This division was filled up by tradesmen, who also 
received two days' pay weekly. Their dress resembled that of horsemen. 
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consisting of a short red coat and tight pantaloons, with a helmet and red 
feather. Their commander Provost Fechney, a man far advanced in 
years, and ignorant of military tactics, was but ill qualified to take the 
i;ommand of a battalion in the field. Besides, being somewhat corpulent 
he made rather a grotesque appearance in the dress. On the occasion oi 
one of the quarterly inspections, the field-officer ordered the colonel to 
put the battalion through tteir exercise, on which the colonel expressed 
considerable diffidence in his abilities to go through the business in a pro- 
per manner. The field-officer replied in terms not very polite, that in 
that case he was of no use to the service. This induced the worthy Pro- 
vost instantly to resign the command, to which Major Hay Marshall 
succeeded. 

The volunteers were afterwards frequently called out to quell meal 
mobs. A serious riot having occurred one night, a party was ordered to 
tslear the streets, which they at length accomplished at the expense of 
some broken heads and shins ; but as these mishaps were received in the 
service, they were met with becoming intrepidity. Pathetic stories were 
told of parting scenes, when the dear goodman took up his musket to go 
forth to battle — the tender embrace — the last kiss. Perhaps to return with 
broken bones, a mutilated victim ; or perhaps a corpse ! — ^weeping, and 
the last farewell I All fudge ; — when in full dress they were men oi 
valour, and could parade the streets with as much ostentation, and pomp*. 
ous demeanour, as ever an Irish giant strutted in a caravan. In the 
gentleman corps, the rule of choosing the man of one height and size was 
but little attended to. Mr Spittal, the left-hand man of the grenadier 
tsompany, was upwards of six feet three inches, and as fine a figure 
of a man as could be found in Scotland. Fiscal Rutherford, the right- 
hand man of the rear rai^ of the next company, was only four feet nine 
inches. It thus frequently happened, when the battalion was told off, 
that Fiscal Rutherford, four feet nine, had to cover a hero of six feet 
three. 

The Yeomanry cavalry had by this time been embodied under the com- 
%nand of the Earl of Kinnoul. They were chiefiy composed of farmers, 
and a number <^ gentlemen about town who kept horses. When their 
"colours were presented to tham, the corps assembled at Dupplin ; there 
was a troop from the Carse, one from Strathmore, and another from 
^trathearn. Colonel Macfarlane of the 7 2d, then in quarters here, was 
'to be on the ground as inspecting field officer ; and a captain's guard of 
the Grentleman Volunteers, consisting of 60 men, marched out in fuH 
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drefls In the morning to keep theground, and fire ay^u dejoie at the coo. 
dnsion of the ceremony. It was mteaded that the whole company shotdd 
dine in a body on the lawn» font the morning proTing very rainy, this ar- 
iiangement had to be altered. On the arnyal of the Volunteers in the 
morning, they were shown into the hall, where there was a plentiful sup- 
ply of bread and cheese, with large cans full of double-strong whisky, 
•which gave much satisfaction to some of the Perth bon-yivants. By 
twelve o'clock there was ftdsembled a yast number of nobility and gentry, 
.admirals, post-captains, generals, and. commanders of coips, with their 
ladies, the whole formiog one of the gayest spectacles ever seen in the 
county. The Yeomanry were drawn up on the lawn in front <^ the 
house ; the Volunteers were in line on the side of the court between the 
gate of the house and the Yeomanry, their £ne band being at the door. 
.When all the arrangements were completed, the Countess made her ap- 
pearance, bearing a standard in each hand, and after a salute from the 
Volunteers and the Yeomanry, the band adyaneed, playiug the Highland 
'March, followed by the Countess, with about forty ladies, by 
twos* all dressed in white muslins. These were followed by a great 
^number of gentlemen in different uniforms, in the same order. On their 
arriyal on the .lawn in front of the Yeomanry, they filed off from the 
right of the corps, the Countess and her train following, and the Volun- 
teers bringing up the rear. The whole then marched round to a park, 
where there was a platform erected in front of an arbour ; on this the 
ladies and gentlemen took their station ; the Yeomanry.in front, and the 
Volunte^s in the rear. After the consecration of the colours by the 
&ey. Mr Beatson, chapLun of the corps, the standards were presented to 
the officers in fine style by the Countess, with a suitable address. The 
Volunteers then fired three yoUies, which concluded the ceremony ; when 
the whole marched off the ground to another park, where the corps 
were met by Colonel Macfarlane, and receiyed the approbation of that 
.tlistinguished officer. Now came the tug of war for ^dinner : The 
alteration of the original arrangement had put every thing in confusion. 
The Earl, with the ladbs and geutlemen, were provided for in the castle; 
but the Volunteers and the Yeomanry were divided in outhouses, 
wherever room could bo found* Some companies were done with dinner 
before others had b^gun ; some whole companies were without knives ; 
4n lieu of which the Yeomanry cut up Hie meat with their sabres, 
and if the fleshing of their swords did not inflict bloody wounds, they 
were at least effidctual ; every oue hacking away at whatever he could lay 
his fingers on. By the time the dinner was devoured, the trumpet sound-^ 
' ed for A tunouout. It had been part of . the original plan that the whole 
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were to assemble in a body, to reeeiye thanks from the Earl for their con- 
duct on the occasion ; but his Lordship had made.himself so happy with 
his company, who by this time were far in the mist, that the thing- 
was given up. Just as they were drawn up here, some hogsheads of ale 
were started on the lawn, and the seryants carried out large baskets full 
of bread and meat, and flung .them on the grass to the crowd, 'leaving 
the stoutest fellow to share best. When the Volunteers reached home, 
many of their hea^s were ligh^r than their heels. 

The Militia Act was the cause of much disturbance in the country, 
when it came into operation. The parish schoolmasters were attacked in 
various quarters ; attempts were made to bum the session books, some of 
which were destroyed. Two troops of the Ayrshire Cavalry were lying here 
at the time ; and every day expresses arrived from different quarters for 
troops to keep down riots and'queU disorders. The Gentlemen Volunteers 
^ere ordered to wear their side arms when tiiey went out, and a captain's 
g^uard was mounted every day in the Council Room. This was glorious 
work for the gourmonds ; an abundant supply of pies and porter, bread 
and cheese, &c., being daily provided. The bill for meat and drink 
in the guard house, for ten days, amounted to upwards of a hundred and 
sixty pounds I Whilst these doings were going on in this quarter, some 
parishes in the Highlands had become extremely outrageous : ihey be- 
came organized into regular 1>ands, under the guidance of one Cameron* 
and opposed the cavalry. The Auchtergaven company of volunteers 
had been marched up to Blair Castle, and a troop of light horse went up 
express above Dunkeld, their great object was to seize Cameron, who 
had hitherto baffled all attempts to secure him. Rumours went abroad 
that the Highlanders were up in arms, and that they had defeated the 
^troops sent against them. The numbers of the disaffected were wonder- 
fully magnified. One day during the prevalence of these reports, Mr 
Campbell, the sheriff, and Mr PaUon, his clerk, were walking up the 
High-street, conversing together, when they met a person whom Mr Fatten 
knew to belong to the volunteers ; he told him to repair instantly to the 
alarm post with his arms, and to teU any of the corps he knew to do the 
same ; but by no means to let it be known to others. In a few minutes 
volunteers were seen hurrying down the street from all quarters. The 
mystery of the affair created an intense interest. In a moment a thou- 
sand reports were afloat. The Castle of Blair was burnt to the ground ; 
the Duke's house at Dunkeld, the whole Highlands, were in a bkuse ; and 
thousands of the Highlanders were on their march for the low country, 
to sweep every thing before them. Many of the volunteers* ladies na- 
.turally demurred sadly at allowing tiieir spouses to depart on such a 
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desperate expedition as this was represented to be. At this juncture 
tiiere were many sad adieus, in the sincepe belief that cold steel was to 
end the business. Both battalions, boweyer, were soon on the groond ; 
and each man was supplied with ten rounds of ball cartridge : when 
all was ready, they moved off in double quick time up George-street. — 
H was instantly surmised that Dunkeld was their place of destination; and 
the worst alarms were confirmed. A laughable incident occurred during 
the march down Charlotte-street; Mr Glass, a tailor by trade, and a 
member of the corps, had turned out amongst the rest : Mrs Glass, 
however, had become somewhat jealous of this feasting and marching, as 
tending to weaken the tailor's allegiance to her authority ; pushing her 
way through the crowd, she succeeded, after some unavailing efforts on 
his part to escape, in seizing him by the cuff of the neck. Taking the 
g^un from him, she dragged him from the ranks, and bestowing some 
hearty proofs of her sincerity, fairly drove him home before her. 

The march of the two corps was continued up by the Barracks, beyond 
which they were ordered to halt for a few minutes. A party of dragoons 
was seen coming down the road, surrounding a carriage and four. They 
were allowed to pass, and the volunteers wheeled round and brought up 
the rear. The carriage drew up at the Jail, and two prisoners were 
safely lodged ; a strong guard was mounted in the Council Room ; four 
sentinels were posted at the jail door, and four at the back of the prison ; 
and at night four were posted on the bridge, and four at the foot of 
Charlotte-street. The secret was now out. Cameron and his confederate 
had been apprehended, after a stout resistance by the highlanders, who 
followed the party of dragoons with the prisoners to the Boat of Inver, 
attempting to rescue them. The sheriff had been on the spot, and posted 
down to have a sufElcient force in readiness to meet any contingencies. — 
During the night the most alarming rumours were afloat ; — the highland- 
era were to- be down in great force ; the guards were doubled, and pa- 
trols went round every half hour; but no enemy appeared. Next 
day the prisoners were -taken from the jail, to be examined in 'the Coun- 
cil Room ; when crossing the. head of the Council Room stairs, Cameron 
bolted down the stairs, and gave his keepers the slip ; he ran, and they 
ran, and every one ran, until he got. down a back entry, and into a house 
in the Castle-gable. He was traced to the house, which was diligently 
searched, and the very chest removed in which he was shut up and 
almost suffocated. He. remained concealed about the house until night, 
when, disguised aa much as possible, he set out for Eldinburgh. By the 
tune he arrived there, notice had been received of his escape, and mes- 
q9nger8 were in quest of him. He took ii seat in the Glasgow coach ; 
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one of hb feUow passengers was a Mr WiUiamson, a messenger, pro- 
ceeding to Glasgow in search of him. Cameron, howeyer, was fortunate 
enongfa to esoi^ detection. 

Daring the time the Gentlemen Vdlunteers were emhodied, there were 
various changes made in the system ; amongst others, quarterly inspec- 
tions were ordered before they could draw their pay. On these occarions 
the officers at first treated the inspecdog officer with a dinner at their 
own private expense : but this being found to be an intolerable burden, 
it was resolved to take the expense from the funds o(f the corps. 
Thb led to grumbling among the beef-eaters, and those who could not 
bear the idea of so many good things going past them. To put an end to 
which, at a general meeting, the Colonel proposed that the whole corps 
should have a public dinner on these ooca^ons, at the expenee of the 
Amds. This was hailed- with universal satisfaction ; and it was rosolved 
that each company should dine in a house of its own choosing. 

These dinners gave rise to many curious drcumstances, that might fill 
a volume. Let some small specimens be offered, to show how some of these 
worthies conducted themselves : In one pompany, three notable knights 
of the trendier were seated together; they had taken good care tQ 
help themselves to the choicest bits ; and those seated near them, 
aware of their eating propensities, took very good care to help them li- 
berally. Their plates were no sooner loaded, than the contents disap- 
peared, as if by magic ; their knives and forks went like a drummer's 
sticks, when beating double-quick time ; roast bee( veal, hmb, 
]^es, <came aU a]lke> and vanished alike quickly. Some of the wags 
ifound means to get an infusion of jallop into the last pudding set before 
tiiem. Each of tiiem had a pint of wine and two botties of toddy, which 
tthey found no difficulty in dispatehing. In a short time, besides, one of 
them cat^baged a bottle of wine f ram the waiters. This, too, with a con-* 
siderable quantity of toddy from some «Kf their neighbours, all went with 
inconceivable rapidity. Butlo, and behold the efiOacts of the jallop ! One 
of them was sent for to serve some ladies in his shop with goods. Alas, 
alas I the po<»r volnateer became a voluntary* or rather an tn-voluntary, 
in more ways tiian one. He was obMged to take flight, sind leave the 
ladies to choose their goods at th«ir pleasure. He was advised by some 
of faisfiriends, who had been walchingior the qport, to get into the Tay^ 
as the only means of being purified. He accondingly jumped into the 
river, to tiie great amusement of the bye-staoders. The other two were 
not BO fortunate. They could not reach the door ; they, however, reach- 
ed the floor, where they lay in their glory. One of them was carried 
home in a banew ; the other lay untU late, in the midst of every tiflng 
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^tby. One genflemai], remarkable for hk amiaUe temper when lolMr, 
stripped to figfat with any body or every body, and required two 
men to bold him. Some were singing without any body to Uatea to 
them'; others who had no yoice, were drumning with their liaada and 
feet. 

In another company in the Salutation inn, uniTeraal oproar reigned. 
A stout brawny son of Vulcan had quarrelled with a celebrated anetioBeer, 
wfio had a very high opinion of his fine person. To aToid beinic knocked 
down below value, by the thundering fist of this notaUe son of Vukan, 
he made his exit by the window of the second storey— no bad leap. 
Here was no room for observation ; besides, there was an imminent risk 
of being involved in a qbanfel. 

In the Council Room many of the company had retired before madaeas 
had become universal'. Of those who remained, one party was gathered 
round a gentleman, who at that time ranked high among our respeetaUee. 
He was amusing the company by singing inflammatory, immoral songs ; 
the more surprising, as he was a man advanced in years, and was the lk« 
iher of a numerous family. The other party were at the lower end of tiie 
table, and much of thdr procedure was m pantomime. One young gen- 
tleman was conveyed away by a party ; having found a gig on the street 
on their way home, they put him into it, and after parading the streets 
with him, hurled him to the door of Robie Aitkin, the hangman, where 
they left hun fast asleep, and where he was fbnnd in the morning in the 
same situation. 

In the George &n concision was twice confiised. The toddy and other 
liquids were running out below the room door. In one comer of the room 
a Gentleman Volunteer was lying on tiie floor, quite mute; in the bight 
of his arm lay the supper he had just eaten. On some chairs there was 
stretched another, laid out as if for the grave, wrapped in a table doth. 
The captain was in the act of making a speech, but he might as well have 
addressed the winds. All were speaking ; and the noise resembled that 
of a school taught in the old fashion, where all the chfldren were read- 
ing and bawling aloud. Determined, however, to make himself heard, 
he got upon the top of the table, and flourishing his drawn sword, 
bawled out at the top of his lungs for silence ; but, alas ! he was now a 
captain without command ; and he found himself under the necessity of 
deliyering his fine oration, without having even the pleasure of hear- 
ing himself. Like the companies in the other rooms, there was a great 
deal of mute manoeuvres, for all the noise that was made. Some of them 
were far beyond speaking. Dancing and cdnging were carried on in dumb 
show in a most ridiculous 'manner. Some of them attempted to treat the 
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visitora to a glass, but the bottles were corked, although they could not 
discover so ; others, although they got the bottle,^ could not see the glass. 
However poorly the drill was attended on common occasions^ the inspec- 
tion was sure to command » grand turn-out. AU the beef -eaters were 
there, altholigh not present between the feasts. 

This corps, during the period they were embodied, drew from Govern- 
ment about L.2,200 a year. It had been often proposed to form a fund 
for the relief of decayed members and their widows, which, if they had 
done, might have amounted before they were reduced, to above L.30,000 ; 
but this was uniformly opposed by a set of tippling gentlemen and needy 
tradesmen, who, for the sake of the belly, sacrificed every thing ; and 
what was rather singular, a great number of these creatures were so re- 
duced before the corps was paid off, as- to petition the committee of ma- 
nagement for 8 few guineas in charity. Their funds were sported away 
in a most shameful manner. A young man connng to be a shopkeeper 
or a clerk, was admitted a member, and had a full suit of clothing, which 
cost the corps about six guineas, and perhaps was off in a few months. 
Any person that did a job for them charged an enormous price. Each of 
these dinners cost the companies about L.25 a piece ; and what with band, 
and dinners, and pipe allowance, would amount to L.250 every three 
months. Of all the money drawn, when they came to be reduced there 
was only about £700 left, which was devoted to the building of the Se- 
minaries. Of this, corps, which was composed of fine young men in 
general, very few are at this time alive. Of all the officers there are only 
two. There is no doubt that the Volunteers eame forward with a good 
intention, but it proved to have a very bad moral effect. Their frecpient 
meetings to drill was the cause of muck tippling. When they met for 
drill, gills were drank before they assembled ; when the long roll was beat 
for falling in, they were to be seen issuing from the various public houses 
in the vicinity of the parade ; and when they returned from drill, all those 
who liked a glass adjourned to a tavern, where they spent the evening ; 
and in the morning they required a cauker to put them to rights. 

The Gentlemen Yeomanry felt the effects of this most severely. Their 
field-days were always on the Fridays, and Lord Kinnoull frequently 
gave them a dinner ; but this did not end the day. When once on the 
fuddle there was no bounds to their folly, which often led to much un- 
happy family discord. Many laughable circumstances took place with 
these gentlemen farmers. On one occasion a big jolly farmer went into 
a house in the Skinnergate, at the sign of " Six bottles,"— well known 
for a certain description of character. Here he became so glorious, that 
in going home, he was found mounted on his horse, with his face 
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looking towards the tafl ; his helmet the back end befoire, with a bunch 
of ribbons. In this plight he was led along the bridge, and through 
Bridgend, with a gay assemblage. 

When the volunteers were paid off, and the arms and stores sent to 
London, the arms of a whole company, amounting to sixty stand, and 
upwards of forty barrels of gunpowder, were smuggled away, of which 
Government never got account. 

On the commencement of hostilitiea the second time, a corp of volun- 
teers was again raised, under Colonel Marshall, of young tradesmen, 
who drew pay. They had two drifls a week-— but they had each 
season fourteen days permanent drill, frequently at Stirling or elsewhere, 
where the officers and many of the men had droll manceuvres ; but these 
volimteers were superseded by the Local Militia. Perthshire had four 
of these corps, consisting of 1200 men each, besides a vast number en- 
rolled throughout the county as pikemen, pioneers, and drivers of cattle. 
The corps of the eastern district was commanded by Colonel Hay of 
Seg^eden ; the central, by Sir A. Muir Mackenzie ; the Highland dis- 
trict, by Colonel Butter of Fascally ; and the western, by Sir Patrick 
Murray of Ochtertyre. A company of artillery was embodied in Perth,* 
under Captain Young of Bellwood, consisting of 80 men, with a comple- 
ment of officers for four guns ; two of these guns were got from Govern- 
ment, and two six pounders were cast at St John^s foundry, from a 
number of small guns got at Dnnkeld. This company was styled the 
'* Einnoull Rock ArtSlery," and frequently ** Captain Young's Qiristiaii 
Horse," from their dragging &e guns. At a dinner given by the obtain, 
tiiey were entertained by songs, composed for the occasion by some mem- 
bers of the corps. To shew the spirit of the times, the following song 
is given, composed and sung by Lieutenant M*Yicar, to the tune of 
** Johnny Cope x"— 

THE PERTH VOLUNTEERS. 

Hey, Volunteers, are ye waken yet ? 
Ho, jolly lads, are ye ready yet ? 
Are ye up, are ye dreit ? — ^will yoa all do your best, 
To fight Bonaparte In the morning ? 

Kow, brave Volnnteers, be it day, be it nigbt, 
When the signal is given that the French are in sight. 
Ton must haste with yonr brethren in arms to unite. 
To fight Bonaparte in the morning. 

Then our brave Captain Young shall foremost be seen, 
To lead on the corps and to fight for renown; 
To protect all thaf s dear, irom 4he cot to the crown. 
And we'll beat Bonaparte in the morning. 
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Hey^ Johnny Smith, are ye waken yet ? 
Hoy Davie Fife, are ye ready yet ?* 
Your knapsacftg €11 — gie your canteeni a gi\\, 
And we'll beat Bonaparte in the mominf* 

And should the usurper in truth reach our shore, 
We quickly shall march, and our cannon shall roar f 
And weMl soon let him see we have grape shot in store/ 
To salute Bonaparte in the motniAg, 

Aiitd when by the farour of heaven on our arms, 
We have conquered our foes, and are freed from alarms,- 
.With joy we*li return to our wives and our bairns. 
When we're beat Bonaparte in the morning* 

TBen eiich jolly lad shall be met by his lass. 
With a smile on her cheek, and a joyful caress ; 
And then shall the corps drink a full flowing glass, 
In remembrance of that gfi>rioiii morning. 

And now when weVe met let us drink to our King,r- 
May his life be prolonged, may he happily reign. 
May ht ahvays command an artillery train. 

Fit to guard aU our rights night and morning. 

Let us drink; to hit Grace,f the 'patron of oiir train,- 
And' to Fenwick, j: from whom all our knowledge we gain. 
To his men who assist and take so much paink 
To instruct us at drill in the mornihg. 

This corpa was drilled by the captain of the artiUety stationed here, 
and his men, and soon became wonderfully expert in working the guns. 
They made a splendid appearance on general field days, when the differ- 
ent battalions were assembled on permanent duly. One season, the 
Edinburgh volunteer artillery, consisting of eight guns, camo over 
io join the different corps assembled here ; and these, with the regdar 
a? tUlery, and the Kinnoull Rock company united, made a splendid appei^- 
ance: ^ 

Besides these different corps, there was a company of sharpshooterX^ 
enrolled under Provost Caw ; but as they never made their appearance, > 
they were styled " Captain Caw's Invisible Riflemen.'* The four battalions 
of local mUitia, with the regular and dupptemenfary militia, upwards of 
1200 strong, apd yeomanry and artillery, formed altogether a very strong 
force. The ballot for the militia came to be a very heavy burden upon 
young men, to which^^a^ added a ballot for the army of reserve, which 
made an intolerable burden. Bounties rose amazingly high ; so much 
as L.70 in some instances ]being paid for a substitute, and many poor men 

* Two seijeants in the oorp8.*.-.f The ]>nke of Atholt. 
$ Captain of Artillery in Perth. 
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•were forced to sell the blankets from their beds to pay for protection from 
the ballot. Perth being found sach an excellent military station, it was 
resolved to fit up Gowrie-house as a barracks for foot soldiers, as .the 
horse barracks only held the same number of men above, as horses 
below. Gowrie-house was taken from the Board of Ordnance, and 
a new roof put upon the builcting. The different halls were filled 
Tvith beds, and all things put in readiness for the troops, when it was 
discovered that the building was insecure and dangerous. Means 
were found to get it condemned as imsafb ; the commanding officer of the 
regiment then here declared that he would not risk his men in it. But 
the phfin truth was, the building had' stood for centuries, and wotdd ^ave 
stood for ages to come. The only deficiency that could be found was in the 
fintel of the main entrance, which was broken at one end, and could have 
been replaced in four hours' time : beside this, there was neither crack 
nor flaw about the whole buUding ; this fine piece of antiquity was thus 
sacrificed to serve a particular purpose. The whole transaction was one 
of the most shameful ever done in Perth. It had been for many years in 
agitation to build a new Jail and a County hall ; and it b^ng considered 
that the ground on which Gowrie-house stood would be the only fit situ, 
ation for that purpose, terms were entered into for the purchase : the 
result was, that the town of Perth purchased the ground on which the 
Depot now stands^ from the Moncrieff family, and gave it to Government 
for Gowrie-house. We have now a paltry thing of a jail, unworthy of 
the County, instead of the old venerable pile, which formed one of the 
principal ornaments of Perth. 

TB8 DEPOT. 

About the year 1810, it was resolved to build the Depot for Frenoii 
prisoners. As a numerous garrison would be required here, the horse 
barracks were fitted up for infantry; the stables were converted iilto 
rooms ; and the whole were filled with double beds, one ^bove the other, 
in a very crowded state—which rendered it unhealthy, and filled thp 
place with bugs and fleas to such an -extent that they were uninhabitable. 
Hie Depot was pushed forward at an immense expense. Extensive as it 
appears above, there is Uttle less workmanship under ground. It was 
commenced in the fall of the year, and oarried on during a seven 
winter in spite of every obstacle ; fires were used to tiiaw tiie lime, and 

large coverings of straw to preserve the hewn stones from tho frost. 

Stone quarries were (^ned in several quarters, and roads made from 
them at a vast expense : upwards of 1500 hands were employed 
about the work, besides an immense number of horses sad. oarts. By the 
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month of August next year, a part of the building was ready for the re>- 
ception of prisoners. The first division that arrived, consisting of 400 
men, were landed from a frigate in the Tay at Dundee, and marched up 
through the Carse. Never was there such a turn out in Perth, as there 
was to Witness this novel sight. On tlieir way from Dundee, they were 
lodged for the night in the church of Inchture. During the night they 
found means to extract the brass nails, and to purloin the green cloth from 
the pulpit and seats, with every other thing they coidd lay their hands on. 
This division were in pretty good condition, and had some women with 
'them ; but, in the course of the winter, great numbers arrived aftsr the 
battle of Salamanca; these were landed in the Frith of Forf^, and 
marched through Fife ; the weather was dreadfully wet, and the roads 
bad. The poor creatures, many of them half naked, were in a miserable 
plight ; many of them gave up on the way» and were flung into carts one 
above the other ; and when the carts were capable of holding no more, 
others were tied ,to the back of the carts with ropes, and dragged 
along. The building was calculated to hold 7000, besides an hos- 
pital. One of the wards was allotted to officers who had broke their 
parole. This establisbmeBt, v^hen full« was a very novel sight. There 
was a governor, with derks, and a nupsber of turnkeys ; the whole walls 
were planted with lamps, and fientries ported at short distances on the 
tops of stairs, now taken down. From these a view was commanded of 
the aceaa within. It was apprehended by many, .that such an increase to 
the population as seven thousand prifioners, and four regiments, would 
greatly raise the price of provisions, but ihis apprehension was found 
to be groundless." The moment the demand for these articles was 
known, fat cattle, grain, and in fact every thing "required, were 
brought from a distance, and pi^rchased on moderate terms. Cattle 
heads, feet, and offal, were sold to the poor on very low terms. The 
prisoners were allowed four hou:cs of a market every day, at which great 
quantities of potatoes, cabbages, and all sorts of vegetables, were taken ia 
$Lnd sold. In this way a number of poor individuals made a living, by- 
selling small wares. Among other things it may be observed in passing, that 
this was the origin of the potato trade for the London marl^t. Many 
acres had been planted in the neighbourhood for the supply of the Depot, 
and when the peace came, they were disappoiiited of a marked by the re- 
lease of the.prisoners. Some of the farmers thonght of trying the London 
market, with a view of getting quit of them, and. found that the^idvanced 
,priBe there obtained* more than covered the expense of freight. 

To.tbe daily market of the prisoners all were admitted, provided they 
oamodnofiOBtrabond articles. Potat^s, vegetobJes of allkiuds, bread, soap, 
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tobaxsco, firew<K)d, &e., were all admitted. V«0t ooiiMtudei weal duly to 
^iew the market, and buy from the prisoners their toys, of which they 
had a great variet} _many of them made from the bones of their beef.— - 
They had stands set out all round the railing of the yards, on which their 
wares were placed, and a great number of purchases was made every day 
by the numerous visitors, for which they paid high prices. The scene 
was eltosether a novel one. Whilst a part of them were busied in selling 
their wares, others were engaged in the purchase of provisions and other 
necessaries ; some of them were traversing the wards, bawling out 
"reUeo," which i^gni£led boiled potatoes; others were playing on the 
iddle, flute, and other instruments, for halfpence ; Punch's opera, and 
other puppet shows were g^ot up in fine style. Though many of them 
-were gaining a little .money by thei«* iadu&cry, there was another class 
who gambled away every thing, even the clothes from their bodies ; and 
some of them were to be seen wandering about with a bit of a blanket 
round ihem, without any other covering. Many cut their dothes 
into small stripes, and made them Into ^oes fpr sale ; but this was one of 
the branches of traffic that was prohibited, and for which the purchaser, 
if detected by the turnkeys when searcbed, was made liable in a penalty. 
Straw plait, a joaaufacture then m its infancy in the country, was another 
article prohibited. 48 much as straw plait as mtifie a bonnet was sold 
for four shillings, and being exceedi^igly neat, which made much inquir- 
ed after. In this trade many one got a bite ; for the straw was all made 
up in parcels, and smuggled into their pockets for fear of detection. The 
following is an instance of the manner in which they practised their de- 
ceptions : An unsuspecting man having been induced by his wife to pur- 
ehase a quantity of straw plait for a bonnet, he attended the noarket and 
soon found a morehant. He paid the money, but, lest he should be observ. 
ed, he turned about his back to the seller and got the thing slipped into his 
hand, and then into l^spocl^et. Away he went with his parcel, well 
pleased that he had eseaped detection. On his way he thought he would 
examine his purchase, when to his astonishment he found, instead of 
straw plait, a bundle of shavings very neatly tied up. The man instantly 
returned and chaiged the prispners with the deoeptipn, and insisted 
on getting back his money ; but the man ^ould not be seen from whom 
the purchase was made. Whilst hanging on to catch a glimpse of him, 
he was told that if he did not get away they would inform the 
turnkey, and get him fined for buying the article. Seeing there was no 
chance of getting amends, he was retiring, when one came forward, and 
said he would find the man and make him take the shavings back, and 
get the mon^. Fretewfing deep commiseration, ha said he had no 
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change, bat If he would give him sixteen shillings, he would give him & 
note, and take his chance of the man. The dupe was simple enough 
to give the money and take the note, thinking himself well off to get 
quit of his purchase — ^but to his mortification he found the note to he a 
well executed forgery on the Perth Bank. Enraged at his own ^mplicity, 
he again returned in the hope of finding the fellow who deceived him, but 
in vain. He was advised to apply to the governor, who, when any mis- 
behaved, shut up the market of that ward for a certain time, as a punish- 
ment-^but the dread of being informed on for buying plait prevented him, 
and he lost both money and straw. When this establishment was full, 
and the four regiments in the garrison, a large sum of money was put 
into circulation, — not less than L 400 a day. Great expense had been 
incurred to get a supply of water for the place : pipes were laid tiirough 
Magdalene farm, and the hUl above, and the water collected into a reser- 
voir, and thence conducted into a cistern within the buildings ; but the 
supply being found inadequate to the demand, pipes were laid across the 
Cow Inch to the Tay, and an engine erected on the lade which raised the 
water into the Depot. 

After the prisoners went away, it was intended to have a general mill- 
tary store here. The whole prison was filled with clothing and various ar« 
tides for the army. A great nimiber of women and boys were employed 
in brushing and cleaning them. To such an extent were they employed, 
tiiat the value of the articles would soon have been paid for by their 
keeping. This scheme was therefore given up, and the stores sent back 
to London. 

The prison has since been either empty, or let for granaries, for which 
it is admirably adapted ; but it might be far better occupied as a national 
bridewell— where convicted felons, instead of being sent out of the coun- 
try at so great an expence, could be employed in labour to maintain 
themselves. The governor, clerks, and turnkeys were ail discharged 
after the peace, and a new governor, at a small salary, and three keepers, 
were appointed ; two of these men have since been discharged — and the 
present establishment consists of the governor and one man. In such a 
place as this, prisoners could be properly classified ; the males kept from 
the females ; and the old hardened offender separated from the young in 
crime. Here they might be employed, with men of respectable character 
distributed amongst them, to take charge and work along with them^ 
This would have a better effect than a hundred task masters with the 
whip over them. Besides, supported by their labour, they might be in- 
structed, and come out at the expiry of their terms with a small sum to set 
them a going again in the world, better men than when they w^nt in. 
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VEBTH 8HXRIFF COUST. 

*Since about the middle of the last century, the office of sbenff-sabsti- 
tute bas been filled by men of grekt ability. Vint in order is Mr 
Mercer, wbo built PotterbiU ; his successors were, Mr Eichardson, Mr 
Duncan, Mr Chalmers, Mr Husband, and, at present, Mr Barclay.— 
These gentlemen were deservedly respected, botti in pmate, «nd in their 
X)fficial capacity. Mr Richardson was for some years blind, which unfitted 
film for business. Mr Chalmers, too, was long incapacitated by bodily in- 
firmity. The late Mr Husband sat on the bench for a long period ; and 
to his honour, extremely few of his decisions were reversed by the su- 
perior courts — a strong proof of the correctness of his judgment. Mr 
Barclay, the present sheiifi^ substitute, has exhibited proofs of aMlity, 
which will bear comparison with any of his predecessors. From the 
year 1770 to 1780, there were just eight gentlemen practi^ng before 
the Perth bar ; viz. Messrs John Rutheiford ; James Ross, procurator 
fiscal for the county; Andrew Davidson ; David Black: Wiffiam Small; 
Peter Duncan, jun. ; James Mrller, the city fiscid, and his brother John. 
Mr Patrick Miller, the father of the two last-named gentlemen, held the 
office of town clerk for many years, and was higlfly respected. Nor 
vmst we forget to mention our late worthy sherifp-elerk, Mr Jamies Patton, 
who for a long period filled that office, and was highly esteemed by all 
^classes of the community, not only as a pabUe nan, Ibul as a private in- 
dividual of the most amiable disposition. We need only refer to the 
^narble tablet in the sheriff court room, for a confirmadon of what is here 
stated. He has been succeeded by his son, Mr J. M. Patton, who is also 
iield in general esteem. 

Previous to the institufion of the small Debt Court beTore ihe Justices 
of the Peace, an immense nimiber <^ email eases and petty quarrels 
were brought before the Sheriff and Burgh Courts, in which men of 
l)usiness were employed, which now t;ome before the Poliee Court. 
When the Justices took up these cases, hearing the parties personally, 
the Procurators suffered severely ; and more so idnce this business has 
been transferred to the Sheriff Court. Yet, in spite of all these dis- 
couragements, the faculty have greatly increased. At present, instead of 
^eight practitioners for the town, there are upwards of fifty ; and above 
twenty more for the country districts. 

The shire has not been less fortunate in its sheriff-deputes. Towards 

^the close of the last century. Lord Swinton, Lord Dunsinane, Lord 

Naime, and Lord Methven, were all on the bench at the same time, 

who from being sheriff deputes of the county of Perth, had been re- 
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moved to the Justiciary bench. Lord Alva, in the Court of Sessioii \ 
the Lord Advocate, Campbell of Clathie, who afterwards was appoioted 
Lord Chief Registrar, under the name of Sir John Colquhoun of Kil- 
lermont ; and Lord Medwyn, at present one of the Lords of Justiciary, 
were also connected with the Perth Court. 

However much we may boast of the respectability of sheriffs and 
sheriff-clerks, we can say but little for the sheriff officers. Until of late 
years, their limited incomes and dissipated habits rendered their office 
more tiisreputable than it might otherwise have been. 

Upon the death of Mr James Ross, procurator fiscal, he was suc- 
ceeded in that office by hb son William, an active young man, who waa 
universally esteemed. Unfortunately, he fell into a rapid consump- 
tion, which carried him off in a few months. To Mr Ross succeeded the 
late Mr John Rutherford, who was esteemed one of the first orators 
at the bar. For some years he filled the office with great credit to him- 
self and satbfaction to the public. His sudden death was much r^retted 
by his numerous friends and acquaintances. To him succeeded Mr 
Thomas Duncan, the present talented procurator fiscal. He has wrought 
a wonderful improvement in the condition of Ms officers. 

The procurators, both in town and county, are now formed into a kind 
of corporation, with president, treasurer, and secretary. They have 
a considerable and rapidly extending library, consisting chiefiy of books 
on law. Their office-bearers are chosen annually ; after which the mem- 
bers dine together. 

Perth being the seat of the Circuit Court for the three counties, the 
pidsoners are all brought here for trial. Formerly the punishments to 
which they were sentenced were also infficted here. Perth was at that 
time very frequently the scene of whippings and executions ; but of late 
years the criminals have been sent io their respective counties, which has 
rendered such punishments rare in Perth. 

THE FILLORV. 

Amongst the corporeal punishments formerly in use, the pillory 
wa3 frequently resorted to. This machine was erected near the foot of 
the High-street, the pillar being fixed in a stone in the centre of the street, 
and surrounded by a fiight of steps. On the top of these steps stood 
the culprit, with his arms fettered with ropes, from which hung a halter, 
by which the hangman led him. An iron hoop, which was fixed on the 
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top of the pillar, was then fastened round his neek, and there he stood 
for an hour bare-headed, with a label on his breast in large characters, 
stating the crime he was conyicted of. On some occasions men and wo- 
men wore exhibited tied up together, to the gaze of the public ; and if 
it was the popular opinion that they merited the punishment, by anything 
cruel or singular in the crime, they were sure to receive a most severe 
punishment ; every kind of missile — ^rotten eggs, dead cats, &c., being 
thrown at them. On one occasion, Sandy Dowie, the hangman, after 
tying up his own daughter on the pillory, turned round fo the multitude 
and told them she was a base b — ^h ; that he was clean aflfironted with her I 
The pillory has not been resorted to for nearly fifty years ; and is now 
generally obsolete as a punishment in Scotland. 

I^OBLIC WHIPPING. 

Whipping through the streets was a punishment very frequently in- 
fiicted by order of the supreme court ; and also by order of the sheriff 
and magistrates. When it occurred in the case of a female, it 
was truly disgusting to see her led through the streets bare-headed, and 
her back bared to the lash, which was applied at every place where the 
town drummer stopped to cry his advertisements. They usually went by 
the Watergate, up South-street, through the Meal-vennel, and down the 
High-street. On some occasions there were dreadful riots at public 
whippings, in which broken heads were the consequence, often followed 
by trials for mobbing, and severe punishment. Between the year 1780 
and 1784, two instances of this kind occurred, which created a great 
sensation at the time. The first was the case of three men and two wo- 
men, who were tried before the circuit for being engaged in a meal mob 
at Kirriemuir, who were sentenced to be publicly whipped; but the 
populace, being dreadfully enraged at such a sentence, openly avowed 
theirintention to rescue them. The 3d dragoons, then in Perth, were 
ordered under arms on the South Inch, where their stables then were — 
and a troop was brought to the jail door to escort the magistrates and 
criminals. An immense multitude assembled the moment the culprits 
were brought out, and a tremendous assault with stones was made on the 
dragoons— but, in spite of every opposition, the cavalcade advanced. — 
At the end of the Watergate, the attack was renewed. Still, although 
the horses became restive from the shower of stones, the men kept their 
temper wonderfully. Through the Watergate the opposition was not so 
great, from want of room—but by the time they arrived at the south end, 
the multitude was immense, and the street completely wedged in. Here 
again the dragoons had to force their way through an immense shower of 
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Stones ; and up doath-street a aerjeant and two men, toUag^ rear iroard, 
were very roughly handled. Through the Meal^vennel' there was no 
rciK)m to act, but at the High-street a desperate effort was- made by the 
mob ; and during their progress down the street, the rear guard was 
pardy beaten off. The whole troop were forced to wheel about and 
charge up the street, when a scene commenced that beggars descrip- 
tion. The poor criminals, with the hangman, were left wallowing in the 
mud, and the troop galloped up at full speed, smashing away from r^ht 
to left. Those who could find shelter in shops and closes were fbrtonate ; 
numbers were trampled down by the horses ; but, what was singular, 
not an individual was cut. Several of- the rioters were appt«ihended and 
committed to prison. 

In the other case, a man and a woman who kept a house of bad fame 
in Dunfermline, were tried for the murder of some person in thdr house; 
when the jury, instead of a verdict for murder, brought- in one for cul- 
pable homicide; and the sentence was, ihaJt' they should be publicly 
whipped and bankhed. The pubBe, conceiving that they ought to have 
been hanged; showed strong symptoms of discontent. A guard of 100 
burgesses was summoned to attend the execution of the sentence. They 
were rudely treated by the mob ; but succeeded in repelling the assault 
aimed against the prisoners.* 

CAPITAL PimiSHMENTS. 

Amongst the capital punishments which have been infficted since the 
year 1745, some of them have been attended by circumstances which 
render them worthy of notice. A drummer belonging to a regiment 
lying in Perth, had been in a public house in Scone, where several partisans 
of the Pretender were among the company. In the course of drinking, 
the health of the Prince had been proposed, when, unfortunately for the 
drummer, he was prevailed on to join in the toast. The mistress of the 
house having given information against hin^ he was tried by a court-mar- 
tial, found guilty, and sentenced to be shot. He was led to the top of 
the North Inch, where he was shot, and buried near the spot A stone 
was placed on the grave, with a drum-boy beating his drum carved on it ; 
which remained till the year 17da. The boy's mother wont with her son's 
bloody shirt to Sccme, and smote the door posts of the house with it, 
imprecating divine vengeance on their heads. It has since been remarked, 
that the family, who were then numerous and affluent, have dwindled 
away, and fallen into poor circumstances^ 

When the place where the fire-engines were kept, in the north aisle of 
the Middb Church, was cleaned out, there was fomd amongst the lum- 
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ber a large heayy gibbet. The history of the execution on this gibbet 
Is rather remarkable, as being the last which took place without a re- 
gular indictment. The house on the south end of the Kirkgate, sdll 
kknown by the name of the Cross-keys, wu at that time Tory much re- 
sorted to by ihe best company. A dancing-master who lodged there, 
and taught his classes in the hurge hall, had a ball one evening.— 
An officer of a regiment then .iuvlowu lodged in the same house, and, on 
.the night of the ball, he, with some others who had been drinking to- 
.igetfaer, forced their way into the room, and began to use freedoms with 
some of the girls, which the master interfered to check. Not paying 
attention to this, he was ordered to the door, and^actuaUy put out.—' 
Nothing occurred that night ; but next mMning, while the daocii|g*anasfter 
was waslung himself at a pump-well in the dose, the officer came behind 
him and run him through the body with his sword. The alarm was in- 
atantly given, and the neighbours who coiUected together, iSlled with 
rage at the Uoodj deed, seized the officer. and dragged him before the 
court which happened to be sitting in town atthe time. He was in- 
stantly convicted, and hung upon this gibbet at the cross, within six 
tiiours after the muA^der was perpetrated. The sword with which the 
>deed was committed is still in the family of the then town derk. 

The common place of execution was in the Bui^h Muir, where there 
was a permanent gallows. After the rebellion, two young men were 
sentenced to death, who belonged to respectable families. Thm 
offence had been of a political nature, and great interest was made for 
them, but in vain. On their way to the place of execution, the hangman 
was seized with sudd^ illness, and, having called for a ddnk at WelshiH, 
his body sweHed rapidly, and, before he reached the place of execution, 
• he died in great agony. It was thought nobody would be got to do the 
business beforo the hour limited by the sentence had expired, and that 
the lives of the condemned would thus be saved ; but an express being 
sent into town to endeavour to find another executioner, the office was 
accepted by a man in the jail who had been committed for a oipital 
•ofience, on the assurance tiiat lus own liberty would be granted. He 
was brought forwacd with all speed, and the young, men suffwed. It was 
discovered that the hangman had got poison, supposed to have been given 
him by the friends of the culprits, to prevent the execution. The 
poor wretch who accepted the job was disappointed ; foiiit was a^udged 
that the magistrate had no right to offer the terms which induced him to 
to act as hangman. 

The next that followed worthy of notice was the celebrated Seijeant 
More, the Highland robber. This man had long been the terror of the 
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onntry ; besides robbing Indinduals wben he found an opportunity, with 
hu band he levied blackmail oyer the country. In the midst of all his 
depredations, he did many generous actions. On one occaaion, a young 
officer belong to the King's army, on his way with money to pay the 
troops, having lost his road, fell in with Seijeant More, who led him to 
his cave, gave his horse room and provender ; and a good supper and a 
bed of clean heather was provided for himself. During the evening 
many of the gang arrived at the cave, and the night was spent with great 
glee, over a good st^p^per and plenty of whisky, which was served 
out in wooden cap-^'. On retiring to rest* the Seijeant requested his g^uest 
to entrust his valise to him — ^pledging himself for its safety. In the 
morning, a hearty breakfast was set before him ; and afterwards hk 
horse was brought forth, and his valise, with its contents, delivered io 
him. Being mounted, "the Seijeant conveyed him a considerable distance ; 
and, at parting, told him who he was, and hoped he would not betray 
him ; adding, if ever he heard of Seijeant More coining to an untimely 
end, he would say that he had found him capable of doing a generous 
action. More, with his gang, was at Crieff market, when a dealer from 
Perth purchased a lot of cattle. Finding that More and his gang were in 
the market, the dealer; becoming alarmed lest he should not get the 
cattle home in safety, sought out the Seijeant and had a glass with him. 
They soon became the best of fellows ; and a party of the gang were or- 
dered to escort the drove some miles on the way. This cattle dealer 
kept the public house now in ruins opposite the end of Paul -street, whwe 
he sometimes killed a fat beast and sold it ; after this event the supply of 
beef was large and steady ; but although the carcase appeared in the 
morning, there never was either hide or horn seen ; and the impression 
was that Seijeant More*s black mail were brought there and sold. More 
was at length apprehended^ and sentenced to be hanged, and his body 
bung in chains. 

On the same gibbet, M'Ewan was hung, in chains for murder. The 
discovery of this horrid deed was very singular. The parties resided 
near Muthil. A young woman whom M*£wan had seduced, having become 
pregnant, he trysted her to meet him at a certain hour in a neighbouring 
wood. At the time appointed she went with a boy led in her hand : the 
villain was there waiting — and had a grave ready dug. In cold blood 
he murdered the unsuspecting young woman, and the boy she had along 
with her, and flung the bodies into one grave. The young woman was 
immediately missed, but no trace of her could be found. During the 
htarvest, some shearers in the vicinity of the wood, whUst seated at dinner, 
were horrified at their mastei^s dog coming among them bearing the arm 
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of a child in his mouth. Suspicion as to the victims immediately flashed 
upon them, but where to find the bodies was the question. Bj the adviee 
of the clergyman, the dog was tied up for twenty-four hours, and th^n 
let loose and watched, when, as was expected, he ran straight to' the 
grave, where the bodies were deposited. M*£wan was ajilprehended, 
tried, and condemned to have his right hand cut off at the place of execu- 
tion, and, after being hanged, his body to be hung in chains, and the 
hand stuck on the top of the gibbet. When M'Ewan was thrown cfft 
the rope broke, and he ali^;hted on his feet : he cried out that his life was 
saved; but the youngest Bailie (who always took charge of the punisii. 
ments) replied "not if another rope can be found in Perth." A seechid 
cord was speedily adjusted, when he was again thrown off. Amongst 
the multitude assembled to witness the execution, was a tradesman's wife, 
in a state of pregnancy, who, in due time, was ddivered of a stout 
healthy boy ; but, singular as it may appear, he wanted the hand jiost by 
the same place where the murderer's hand had been amputated. The 
boy was bred a teacher, and fur a long period acted as parish scfaedi- 
master in the neighbourhood. He died a few years ago. 

On another gibbet were hung the bodies of two doldiers, Ghsqpel and 
Campbell, for the murder of a farmer. They had observed him getting 
a sum of money in Uie market, and watched him through the day. On 
his way home in the evening they attacked him in the South bs^. Oiofe 
of them sprung on the horse behind him imd held his arms^ white (lie 
other stabbed him to ihe heart with his bayonet — ^which. In the hurry t# 
be off, they left behind ; and proved the means of their detoetion. Alter* 
all, they missed the money they expected, and found oiify twopienctf- 
half-penny on the farmer. It is remarkable that the regiment to 
which Chapel and Campbell belonged, was the same to which the officer 
was attached who stabbed the dandng-maater. Also, that' during^ t^e 
third time this regiment lay in Perth, some years aftei^ards, the Master 
of the band was executed for robbing the commanding officer's desk of a 
sum of money, in Samuel Simpson's lodgings ; and that this SamudI 
Simpson had to leave the town for a systematic course of plnndsr which 
he had carried on against his neighbour. 

One poor creature was driven to the place of execution, wbo, on ^^ 
fatal morning, had found means to cut his throat ; before life had become 
extinct he was dbcovered, and the wound sewed up. When the time 
arrived he was carried out of the jail, and laid on the scaffold on a* truss 
of straw, and drawn to the gallows. By the time he arrived at th^ place 
of execution, he was able to sit up and speak a little to those near him. 
He was, however, shoved off with very little difficulty. The anqi^t 
practice was l)y means of a treble ladder which was set up against the 
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galloiM ; the eriminal moimted on one dde and the executioner 
the other, and when the fatal rignal was g^Ten, the hangman pushed the 
oolprit off the ladder. It was afterwards the custom, as an improTcment, 
to dme the eart from under the criminal, and let them swing. One poor 
cieatuie, who could speak litde English, was condemned for stealing cat- 
tle, which, he asserted, he had been hired by a stranger to drive along 
the road. The cattle were however found in his custody, and not bdng 
able to give any account of them, he was found guilty, and sentenced to 
be hanged. The day of his execution proved very cold and stormy ; the 
culprit was dressed in the county criminal uniform, a white linen jacket, 
and white trousers. He complained that *< She was vera cold ; Oh I she 
was veracold.*' The prisoner thai called out if Donald M'Glashan wa»in 
the crowd. Donald made answer that he was there. This person had 
come with a eart to convey the body of the prisoner home to his friends in 
the ICghlands. The criminal told Donald to drive the cart with his body 
as hard as he could until he came to the Bridge of Buchanty, and there 
he would get a bottle of whisky. A party having formed to carry off 
ithe body on the road, Donald found good reason to drive hard,— . 
.Some of the assaulting party found means to get one of the wheels 
taken fhnn off the cart ; but one of the friends took hold of the axle-tree, 
and kept up that side while running, until the hostile par^ were com- 
pletely beaten off. 

The last criminal who suffered on the Moor was a fine looking young 
woman for stealing dothes.from a ixashing house, about the year 1776 — 
the only instance of the execution of a female that had occurred in the 
.county for a long period before ; neither has there been one since. 

Hie day of an execution was at that time tiie occasion of extreme ex- 
dtement and bustie in the town. So early as ten o'clock the dead drum 
was beat through the street, agmn in a short time, and at twelve for the 
third time, which set all the town in motion. There was a guard of an 
Irandred burghers, with a captain and two .Jieutenants called out, 
who made but a very motiey appearance; some being armed with 
•flowling pieces, some with rusty broad swords, and many with pikes. 
A lo% seaffdd was erected on a cart, withn seat on the top of it for the 
criminal. The cart was drawn by two horses, and the carters didmed 
as many new ropes as they could stow away about the horses. They 
were to be seen literally covered with ropes. An immense multitude 
joined in the procession, the muffled drom beating all the while. When 
the body was to be hung in chains, a revolting operation took place on 
the spot The corpse being cut down it was laid on the scaffold, and 
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the hangnum proceeded to rip it up, and take out the bo^ieb in presence 
of the multitade^ which were buried at the foot of the giUbet. After tiie 
scene was over, the carters who owned the horses took themselres <mt 
of the way as quickly as possible, leaying the haogman to btmg 
the horses into town. This was the time for commencing a row. Stones 
and sticks, and every thing that csme in the way, were pelted at him.*— 
The return presented a very odd scene : the stonefr flying from all direc* 
tions ; the hangman whipping away at the horses ; the guard running 
brandishing their weapons ; the roaring of the mob, and the appearance of 
bloody wounds on many of the guard, formed a strange contrast to the 
solemn march to the plaee of execution. The guard were paid with a six- 
pence each, then the daily pay of the army* The Magistrates concluded 
the day with a hearty dinner, and the iown-serjeants got five shiDingt 
each, and the hangman a guinea as his perquisite. At that time, besides 
his wages, he had the largest piece of coal from every vessel that came 
to the shore, a fish from every boat, and one from every creel ; but this 
was done away with, and & fixed salary given him. Of late years 
Perth has dispensed wkh this functionary. Formeriy this ofllcial 
made his appearance in the Cojtrt behind the bar at the trials, and when 
any one was condemned, he laid his hand on the prisoner's head three 
times, each time calling out, ** Dead I dead ! dead I by the law you an 
dead I** Hence the origin of the word doomster, or demster^ as he was 
called.'' . 

The plaee of execntion was changed to the foot of the Higb-street^ 
where a door was broke out from the Sheriff Court-roomt, and a scaffold 
erected on the street, with a drop beneath a beam set out through the 
wall. 

Among the culprits who suffered here, was the noted Charlie Graham. 
Charlie belonged to a gang of tinkers, who had for a long time travcdled 
through the country, whose head quarters were at Lochgelly, in Fife. 
They were to be fouiad at all markets, selling their horn spoons, which 
was their ostenjdble occupation. But there was a great deal of business 
done in the pick*pocket HnOr and other branches of the thieving art. 
About Charlie there was some remarkable traits of generosity. In the 
midst of aU the crimes he committed, he was never knotm to hurt a poor 
man, but often out of his plundeilr helped those in a strait. Hia father Was 
in the same line, and was long at the head of the gang; bat being after- 
waids imprisoned for tiieft, housebreaking, &c., he was banished the 
county, banished Secitiand, and publicly whipped. On ond occasi<Mi he 
waa banished, with certification tiwt if he returned, he waste be publidy 
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whipped the first market day, and thereafter to be banished. Old Charlie 
was not long away when he returned, and was apprehended and conveyed 
to Perth jail. A yacancy having occured in the office of executioner, 
the first mfeu^et day was allowed to pass withont infiioting the Sentence, 
npon which Charlie entered a protest, and was liberated. In various 
ways he eluded justice, sometimes by breaking the prisoiX, and sometimes 
fbr want of evidence. The last time he was brought in, he was met by 
an old acquaintance, who asked, *' What is the matter now ?" to which 
Charlie replied, " O ! just the auld thing, and nae proof ;"— which say- 
ing has since become a common proverb. But this time they did 
find proof; and he was again publicly whipped, and sent out of the coun- 
try. One of his daughters, Meg Graham, who had been bred from her 
infancy in the same line, was every now and then apprehended for some 
petty theft. Indeed, she was so often in the jail, that she got twenty- 
eight dinners from old John Rutherford the writer, who gave the prison- 
ers in the jail a dinner every Christmas. Meg in her young days waa 
reckoned one of the first beauties of the time ; but she was a wild one. 
She had been whipped and pilloried, but still the root of the matter re- 
mained. Young Charlie was a man of uncommon strength and size, 
being about six feet high, and stout in proportion. His wrist was as 
thick as that of two ordinary men ; he had long been the terror of the 
country, and attended all markets, at the head of his gang, where they 
were sure to kick up a row among themselves. Two of their women 
would commence a battle-royal in the midst of the throng, scratch and 
tear one another's caps, until a mob was assembled, when the nest were 
very bosy in picking pockets. In this way they were frequently very 
sacceesful. At a market to the west of Crieff, a farmer got his pocket- 
book taken from him : it being ascertained that Charlie Graham and 
his gang were in the market-»who were well known to several of the 
respectable farmers, who frequentiy lodged them on their way through 
the country— it was proposed to get CharUe and give him a glass, 
and tell him the story. Charlie accepted the invitation ; and, during the 
dronlation of the glass, one of the company introduced the subject, 
lamenting the poor man's loss in such a feeling way, that the right 
chord was struck, and Charlie's generosity roused. An appeal was made 
to him to lend the poor man such a sum, as his credit was at 
stake. Charlie said they had done nothing that day, but if anything 
cast up, he would see what could be done. During this conversation 
another company came into the room ; amongst whom was a man with a 
greateoat, a Highland bcmnet, and a large drover whip. After being seat- 
ed tbbpersonage was recognised as belonging to tiie gang, and tiiey were 
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iflTited to drink with tiiem, whilst the story of the robbery was repeated. 
On thk CharKe asked his friend ^f he could lend him forty pounds togiVe 
the poor man, and he woold repay him in a few days. The man replied 
that he had forty pounds which he was going to pay away ; but if it was 
to favour a friend, he would put off his business and help him ; when, to 
their astonishment, the identioai notes which the man had lost were tossed 
to him ; and Charlie said that that would reHeve him in the mean time, 
and he could repay him when conyenient. It was evident that Charlie 
smelt a rat, and took this method to get off honourably. Of course the 
forty pounds were ne^er soughf after. 

Charlie was one day lodged with a poor widow, who had a fbw acres 
of ground; and kept a public house. She complained to him that she 
was unable to raise her rent; tiiat the factor was coming that night for 
payment, and^that she was connderably deficient. Charlie gave her what 
made it up, and in the evening went out of the way, after learning at 
what time the factor would be there^ The factor came, received pay- 
ment, and returned home; but on the way was met by Charlie who eased 
him of his cadbi, and returned the rent to the poor widow. The Rev. 
Mr Graham of Fossoway came one day to Perth, to discount some bills 
in the Bank of Scotland ; having got his bills cashed, his spirits rose 
to blood heat ; and a hearty glass was given to two friends, until the 
parson got a little muddy. His friends, loath to leave him in that state, 
hired a horse each, to convey him home. It was dark and late when they 
set out, and by the time they reached Damhead, where they put up their 
horses, it was morning. The house was re-building at the time ; and 
the famfly living in the bam, when the parson and his friends were intro- 
duced. £fere they found Charlie and some of his friends over a bowl, of 
which the minister was cordially invited to partake. His companions 
also joined, and kept it up with great glee for some time— the minis- 
ter singing his song, and Charlie gettmg very big. One of the friends, 
knowing how the fend lay, was very anxious to be off, for fear of the 
minister's money, and ordered out the horses; but to this Charlie 
would by no means consent. This alarmed the friends still more ; as for 
llhe minister, he was now beyond aU fear : however, in a short time a 
number of men came in and called for drink ; and then Charlie, after the 
glass had gone round, said he thought it was time for the minister to get 
home, and went out to see them on their horses ; when he told them he 
had detained them till the return of these men, who, if they had met them, 
might have proved dangerous neighbours ; but now they could go home 
in safety. He was one day on his way to Auchterarder market, when 
he met a farmer going from home, in whose bam he had frequently 
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lodged, when Charlie told him he was to lodge with him that night. 
The farmer said he could not take strangers into hb barn in its pre- 
sent state, as his summer's cheese, and many other things, were lodged 
there. '* D-^n your cheese," replied Charlie, " do you thinh, old boy, 
I would lay down my honesty for yoiur trash of cheese." They parted, 
and Charlie got possession from the gudewife for himself, as there were 
no others with him. The farmer came home late, and knew not that 
Charlie was there. In the morning when he went into the barn, he was 
astonished to find it all in an uproar. Upwards of twenty individuals, 
men, women, and children, were lying among the straw. The wife wa» 
called upon to see what state the bam was in ; and the eld man« in 
no very Loft voice, railed at her for admitting such a band. She 
replied, she would send them away quietly : and this she did by giving 
them as much brose and milk as they could take. On their departure, 
Charlie told him he was a d^^l old erab, and that his wife was worth a 
hundred of him. However he kept his word as to the cheese, and nothing 
was touched. In the market next day, a good deal of business was done 
in his way ; several pockets were picked, and a number of petty thefts 
committed. Charlie being in the habit of dealing with a respectable mer-* 
chant for horn spoons, he was one day in the shop getting payment for 
a parcel : the money was counted down, but during the time his wife 
was taking it up, the merchant turned to speak to some one in the shop ; 
the wife on taking up the money said she wanted ^we shillings ; the mer- 
chant said he was positive he laid down the whole. She still insisted that 
she wanted five shillings, and the merchant was determined to resist ; on 
which Charlie interfered saying '* Come, come, ye limmer, down with 
the money ; none of your tricks here." At one time he took it into his 
head to enlist for a regiment in India, with a party here ; he did very 
well until they were ordered to join the regiment. All the recruits 
being assembled but Charlie, he at last was found drinking in a public 
house, but would not stir a foot. The officer was got, and the party at- 
tempted, after fair means had failed, to take him by force. They only 
got him the length of the street, when he drew a short bludgeon from an 
inside pocket, and laid about him from right to left, in such a way that 
the whole were soon sprawling on the street, and he escaped. The officer, 
seeing what kind of a character he was, desired the serjeant not to look 
after him, as he would have nothiug to do with him. At all the fairs, he 
was present with his gang : if any row commenced he was sure to take 
a lead — and whichever party he joined were generally left masters of the 
f efld. One Midsummer market here, a dreadful row got up between the 
weavers and the farmer lads, hundreds of whom attended the market at 
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that time. Charlie and his friends joined the weavers ; the streets wct% 
soon in a perfect uproar ; the chapmen's stands were upset, and them- 
selves tumbled in the midst of their goods ; sweeties and gingerbread 
were scattered in all directions by the pressure of the contending parties ; 
and broken heads and faces were to be seen in abundance. The whole 
fair was thrown into a dreadful state of confusion, until a party of 
military were brought out, who at length succeeded in restoring order ; — 
but Charlie and his friends were not to be found. Many indivlduiis lost 
their hats, ice., and got bruised bones and torn coats ; it was also discovered 
that many pockets had been picked during the affray. Chariie had often 

been convicted of theft, imprisoned, and banished the county 

He not unfrequently made hb escape by breaking out of prison ; 
but was at length apprehended for horse steaiing; and, during hb 
confinement, was put in irons, in one of the strong cages in the old jail. 
During his imprisonmenthe was very cheerM, often declaring they could 
have no proof against him— but a short time convinced him of his folly. 
He was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. When brought 
out to execution, he was attended to the scaffold by four artillerymen, for 
fear of resistance. He recognized many of his old acquaintances in the 

multitude ^particularly the merchant with whom he dealt in spoons, and 

gave him a bow and a wave of his hand. When the fatal hour approach- 
ed, he appeared quite subdued, and submitted to his fate w(th calm re- 
signation. After his body was ci^t down, it was cojiveyed to the grave 
by an immense multitude ; the coffin was opened and filled with quick- 
lime, to render it useless for the surgeon. Charlie's death was a severe 
loss to the gang; immediately after this Charlie Brown, his bro»- 
ther-in-law, became leader. This fellow, although not so large a 
man, was stout, firm built, of great activity, and, like Charlie, had been 
frequently in the hands of the law, and made shift to get clear, until at 
last the fiscal was determined to have him. It being ^pertained that he 
was in the neighbourhood, a party of light dragoons was seat out ,with the 
officers, who traced him to Auchtergaven. When he saw the party he 
set off through the fields, undl fairly run down by two of the horsemeUs 
and brought to Perth. This desperate character had on him about 
eighty guineas ; he was charged with several crimes, convicted, and sent 
to Botany. bay for life. After this the gang, who had for 4*. long period 
invested the country, dispersed, and wa? selUoija heard, pf. 

Some jears before Graham suffered,. a man of the n^pio of Marshall, 
from Auchtermuchty, was convicted of poisoning hb wife. He had 
formed s^ intimacy with a womfin in Perth, ^d adopted thb method to got 
rid of hb wife. About the time of her death, some suspicions had been 
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entertaiAiBd of foul play, but it lay over undl the body was ten we^ jn 
4ibe grave, when several circorostances occurred which convinced the 
pnblk that all had not been right. The body was raised, and the stomach 
examined, w which arseniie waa /oiuid In conaiderable quantity. The 
:eTidenee was so qlear and conclusive, that the jury unanimously found 
him guUty ; after Marshall was condemned, he acknowledged his guilt 
^t was a little singular that I^rd Dun^nane passed the sentence ; and &3t 
Katharine l^airne, his lQidship*s sister, had been convicted of a similar 
4^rime, bfft h»d eyad^d the lav by getting out of prison by a trick. It was 
..observed that the passing of lihis senitence was extremely piunful to him. 

Two Irishmen were also conden^ned for highway robbery : one of 
them suffered on the day appointed, the other was respited for a fortnight. 
The first behayed as become bis situation ; the other, when brought out, 
behaved in every respect like a play-actor. He refused the service of 
a clergyman; gave out a psalm and sung it himself, none of the assem- 
blage joining him, so struck were they at suph conduct. He then prayed 
kneeling; but such a prayer was never heard before: he thanked God 
he was going to a country where there was no rascally judges who 
would condemn a man for his country. Indeed, the whole he uttered 
was little other than blajsphemy. He then made a spring up on the drop, 
threw off his neckcloth and shoes, and put the halter over his head, telling 
the populace, in a jocular way, he would shew them the Irish way of 
dying; and then, before the executioner was aware, flung himself off from 
the drop. The whole scene appeared so strange, that little sympathy 
was felt for him. 

About the same period an excisem?mfrom Comrie was convicted <rf mur- 
der. He had quarrelled with a baker there, about a bird cage which the 
baker had lent him. At the time, the baker was sitting before his door, 
with a child on his knee, when the exciseman lifted a large oak kaber 
ftom a load of peeled wood, and beat out the man's brains with it. The 
jury brought in a verdict finding him gailty, at four o'clock in the after- 
noon. In the interval one of the excisemen in Perth remarked, that 
some of the jurymen appeared very young: an enquiry was set on foot 
instantly ; and the result was that„two from Mpntrose were below twenty- 
tiiree years, and one from Perth was only nineteen. Haggart of Caimmuir, 
the counsel for the panel, craved an arrest of judgment, on the ground 
that, by tiie law of ScotUmd, no man can serve on a jury until 
he be twenty-five years of age. The court «d not sustain the objection, 
ba« as the case was singniar, remitted the whole to the High Court of 
J«dciary, who sustained the olgectlon ; and also found they could not 
toy hifii again for tiie same crime. He was, therefore, Uberated 
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^on <con<Utioa oi banishing himself from Skotland for lifb. fiome 
years afterwards he was in Perth as a reemlting aapjeant. 

At that same circuit, a strange chancter was tried befooe tiie 
/sourt ioT theft. When brongh^ w he ha4 a pSeee of breai ia his hand ; 
his eyes were rolling in 9^ strange Boiaaaer, and his urms shdu^ as if he 
had the palsy. When put U> Ihe bar he flung jieces of bread to tlie 
judges, telling them it would keep the witches from them. The court 
«ai; some time I9tite, beholding him, and then dismissed him siinpliciter 
fropa the bar. The very next drcnit he was brought forward, charged 
w]4h four separate acts of eatlie stealing. His counsel pled insanity, and 
th^t he was no^ |i fit olyeoit to ^ .to trial. Ajury was impanelled to try the 
isme, »b4 many witnesses were examined : among the rest, the jaOor. 
He biui at dilSsrent tunes been 180 days under his charge. Among the 
first questions put to him wasr-xWhat j^ he know of the panel at the bar? 
He replied that be knew many things of him ; amongst othera, that he 
bullied his judges^ aod got clear off ! '* What do you say, air ?" exclaimed 
the judge (Bra^field), ** do you recollect you are on oath ?" ** I do» my 
lord ; ^nd I repeat k on OAth, that he ' bullied his judges and got clear I' " 
'^ How do yo^ ^ome to that conclusion ?" ** On various grounds : among 
Others, be ««me into my^ouse after he got out, and, over half a mutdikin, 
bo«/it«d ih«t he had played his part so wgH.*' At length, after matk 
cross exammadim, he was asked to give hb opinion of the prisoner, when 
h^ said ** My h>rd, I think he's just one that we say wants a oast, but 
more rogue than fool.*' He was then found fit to go trial, and proved 
guilty ; but in passing sentence, ;lihe court restricted the punishment to 
transportation, on account that, thongh he was not insane, stiH they eon-* 
sidered there was something siDy about him. A short time aft«r he was 
fientenoed, he found means to cat through the bars, and get into the lobby 
of the laigh iron house ; and was found behind the outer door, with an 
iron bar in his hand, with which he intended to knock down the jailor.*^ 
He was secured at that time ; but afterwards made his escape. 

About the year 1796, a man of the name of M'Craw, a weaver, was 
hung for the murder of his wife. The cause of quarrel was her taking 
an ounce of tea in a shop on oredit^-rior the payment of which the mer- 
chant had craved him. M*Craw went home, and butchered his wife in a 
cruel manner. 

The only native of Perth who suffe^d capital piutjsfanLent here, at 
least for the last century, was John I^furg. He was executed in coinpany 
with one Mitchell, foor bam^suck^t coQunit^^ at the Friarton toll, about 
the year 1815. 

In the year 1806, Donald M*Craw was hanged for tl^p murder of a 
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young girl, almost an infant, by abnsing her in an unseemly manner. — 
This man was upwards of seventy years of agpe. He had been at one 
time in the Black Watch, had a pension of one shilling a day, kept a 
respectable shop in the Kirkgate, and had a good business. This man 
was for many years scijeant of the town-g^oard, — attended all the exe- 
cutions, — and paraded in great pomp at the foot of the gallows ; little 
dreaming that he was one day to suffer on the spot. 

During the late war, a Danish sailor, belonging to a vessel then lying 
at Burntisland, was brought up to the Circuit Court, and tried for rape. 
Several circumstances in this man's case created much sympathy — 
being a foreigner, with little or no English; unacquainted with the 
laws of the country ; and last, though not least, the woman was 
known to be of a worthless character. Much influence was used in his 
behalf; but in vain. At that time, the number of prisoners of war in 
the country was great ; many had made their escape, and were 
prowling through the country ; and it was currently reported that govern- 
ment meant to make an example. When it was known that there was no 
prospect of a remit, public feeling became so much excited in his favour, 
that the authorities deemed it prudent to send an express to Dundee 
for military aid. Half a regiment arrived on the day appointed, and 
took up their ground at the place of execution, right across the High- 
street, a little below the Watergate, a few minutes before the criminal 
was brought out. Nothing, however, occurred, and the poor fellow was 
thrown off without the least symptoms of any dbturbance. 

We have already stated, that when the place of execution was changed, 
a scaffold, with a drop, was introduced ; but in this instance, a new me- 
thod was adopted. A scaffold was erected in front of the centre window 
of the Council-room ; over which a beam was fixed, on the side of the 
window, with the same length of beam within as without. To the end of 
the beam within, a rope was attached, and a hole was cut in the floor, 
through which a rope descended into the weigh-house, where a heavy 
weight was fastened, about 3 feet from the ground. When the signal was 
given, this weight descended, and the beam rose on tiie outside, raising 
the body from the scaffold. The troops that had come up from Dundee 
returned next day. 

Of late, executions have been exceeding rare. The last who suffered 
was John CMsholm, an old man upwards of sixty, for murdering his 
wife in a beastly manner, similar to M* Craw. He denied the crime to 
the last, although the evidence was clear against him. Chisholm was 
long a merchant in the South-street, and held a rather respectable status 
in society. 
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Formerly, various summary punishments were inflicted without either 
judge or jury. If a lecherous wight was found in correspondence with 
another man's wife, or any similar crime, the neighbours assembled, 
seized the culprit^ and he, or she, were made to ride the stang. A large 
pole was proyided» on which the party was mounted ; men at each end 
bearing it on their shoulders. The delinquent was retained in his unplea- 
sant seat, by people holding by his legs. In this manner they were 
marched through the streets ; and the ceremony was concluded by sous- 
ing the offender into the Mill-lade. Another popular method of ezpres- 
ung disapprobation was by burning the obnoxious individual in effigy, 
after having paraded it through the streets. 

THEATBlCALS. 

It is said that Shakespeare performed in Perth ; but we have no account 
of a theatre or players until the reign of Charles II., when a play was 
performed on a platform on the river, before the King and his nobles, who 
were seated on the terrace of Gowrie House. Religious prejudices were 
so high against theatricals after the Reformation, that players had but 
very poor encouragement ; and, among the Dissenters, a person who was 
known to visit the theatre, was deprived of Church privileges. Even so 
late as 1780, several individuals were taken before the session for going 
to see a play. At that time, a small company made their appearance in 
a flat of one of these houses a little below the North Secession Meeting- 
house, where they played three nights in the week to very poor houses, 
perhaps 30 to 40 shillings a*night. Their personal appearance was the 
shabby genteel, in the true sense of the word, and their moral conduct 
ranked very low. Since that period we have had repeated visits from 
companies in the Guild-ball ; but they were of the same tag-rag descrip- 
tion, until the Edinburgh company came over for a few weeks, with some 
of the first-rate actors of the day with them. They met with pretty good 
encouragement. By this time, the Glovers'- hall was built (now the 
coffee-room), and fitted up in a temporary way as a theatre, with a pit 
and gallery, but no boxes. Some excellent companies paid us visits, and 
drew full houses. During one season of Sutherland's company in the 
Glovers'-hall, the gallery broke down : the play was Macbeth, and the 
house crowded to excess. Macbeth was on the stage, looking at his 
hands, and exclaiming, " This b a sorry sight !" when, in an instant, the 
supports of the gallery gave way, and the whole came down with a dread- 
ful crash on the floor, from a height of from ten to twelve feet, with up- 
wards of 300 people in it. The scene that ensued baffles description ; 
the appearance of the house was frightful, and in some instances ludicrous. 
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Hen and wom^ were erawlin; out from amongst the broken rafters, with 
torn clothes; women wanting bonnets, with Ueeding laces ; and many, 
who were seiienaly hnrt, were unable to extricate themedtes — 
On the alarm many of Ihe ladies in the pit, unabk to get to &e door, had 
^rong upon the stage, where ghosts, witches, kings and qneens, hidies 
and gentlemen, mingled togetiMr, made a motley appearance. The news 
of the accident soon- spread throngh the town, and the people flocked from- 
OTery quarter, eTery one aiudonB for their friends, it being rumoured that 
a great number were killed. The stairs became so crowded with these 
wanting in and others endoaToaring to get out, that an idarm that the 
stair was giving way, created a dreadful confosion. It was reported Ifturougb 
the town that the players had been representing the Day of Judgment, 
and that the fall of the gallery was a judgment on them ; hence some 
of the Dissenthig clergy took occaMon to denotimce theatricals as the 
works of the deyil. Sereral persons got severe woundls and bruises : some 
had their arms, and one man, a painter, his thigh-bone, broken. This 
man had a large family, and &e manager ga^re him his wages during his 
stay in Perth ; and, after he left^ sent supplies from Dtonfries, until 
he was able to follow his business. When the Seminaries were 
built in Rose Terrace in 1806, the old Grammar-school was taken for a 
theatre, and occupied by Mt Henry Siddons and the Edinburgh com- 
pany, and by Mr Rydier. It was here that Rob Roy was introduced 
to the public by Ryder. This piece drew amazing houses fbr msnj 
nights, and induced many individuals to go to see it that never were 
within the walls of a theatre before. Even religious prejucRces were given 
up, such was the fame of this piece, and of those who played the principal' 
parts. 

About the year 1821, the theatre was built in Athote-street, and fitted 

up in an elegant manner with a range of boxes round the house. The 
theatre was built by a joint stock company ; but has never paid. — 
From the direction that new buildings have taken, a great proportion of the 
genteel population are now removed to the south side of the town, at a 
great distance from the theatre. Indeed, the taste fbr theatricals has de- 
clined so much, that even the first talent has failed to draw a good house. 
It has been remarked, that ever since boxes were fitted up, the attendance 
has fallen off rapidly. When there was only pit and gallery, the gentry 
got into the pit—the ladies without being in full dress; and the price was so 
much lower, that it was easier for a family to go to the play ; but now, 
many who would have gone to the pit when there was no boxes, do not 
choose to go there, and will not pay for the boxes, but rather stay at home 
altogether. During the seasons the theatre has been open of Lite years. 
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t^e have sieen almost all the London Stare 6n oiir boanb^Kean, Macrea- 
dy^ Young, MreH. Siddons, Paganini, Emeliani, Wilson, Miss Inverarity, 
and almost all the eminent performere and Yocalists of the age. Of late 
the officers of the 71st and 92d regiments, hare performed In the theatre 
for the benefit of public charities, when considerable sums were collected. 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 

From the year 1750 to 1780, the streets were exceedingly ill lighted, 
2^ ill paved. The shop windows, too, were extremely small, and enutted 
veiy little Dght, from the small cruise that burned on the counter. The 
street lamps were very clumsy things, of a square shape, and the cruise 
within ill calculated to throw light on the street. In fact, a person a 
few yards distant appeared just the same as if seen through a mist ; and 
if any rubbii^ was thrown out, or stones laid down for buildibg, people 
ran the risk of gettmg their bones broken, ar there was no protection 
provided against such accidents. The lamp-lighten were just as clumsy 
as the lamps ; and were to be seen in the evenings moving about at a very 
slow pace, bearing on l^eir shoidders a huge ladder, like a thip up to a 
hay loft, with a lanthom and cimdle slung to their sides by a belt. 
By the time they got their ladders fixed, the candle taken from the lan- 
thom and agidn replaced, any one may judge what a time w&s consumed 
in lighting & single lamp. Besides the dreary appearance of thd streists 
during the fore part of the night, by eleven o'clock they were frequently' 
in total darlmess. s^ 

At that time the streets were infested with gangs of thieves, who prowl- 
ed about, entering shops, liflibg shop windows, and picking upeveiy 
thing they could lay th^r hands upon. Amongst these there was one 
gang headed by Gibby Gray, a resolute fellow, who boldly com- 
mitted street robberies, and soon became a terror to the inhabitants. 
Parties of his gang would station themselves in closes, and pounce upon 
any person who happened to be passing by. They had a luint> of lead 
with a hole in it, by which one end of a cbrd was fastened, and the other 
end made fast to the wrist ; this proved a dangeh>us weapon when 
flung with force at a person's forehead. By this means their victims 
were knocked down before they could see who assailed them. For yeare 
the streets were infested with this gang, and some others, and much mis- 
chief was done ; Gibbie Was at length apprehended, tried, and convicted, 
and after a very long confinetnent in irons in the laigh iron house, 
sent out of the country. Another leader of a gang, who had long com- 
mitted many depredations, by breaking into houses and laying hands on 
whatever he eould find» besides attacking people on the street, was at 
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lengdi apprehea^M. This feHow waa known by the appellation of Hrnte 
Peter. After being convicted, he I^ a long time in the laigh iron honse 
before be was transport^ ; Tdienee he hai returned wilhin these Byre 
years. He died of iSbe cholfira at tiie time it was ragmg in Perth. 

At a former peribd, aombens of boys were employed by pye-bakere, 
who went through the streets with boxes containing halfpenny pies, 
each of them larger than a penny one at present. In this way one lad 
would somethnes sell a haif-docen of dozens m an eyenihg, by calling at 
public houses ; but tids system was tiie means of making many of them 
amnt 1iue¥es, by trarersiiig the stceets, and going into peqile's houses, 
and oanying off what&rer came th their w^y. 

fi&ortly allber die year 178d, the old systism oflan^-Bgliting was gireo 
iqi, crystal g^dbes were substkntod fer the okunsy liimps, and neariy 
double the niunber liiffated. The bndge, too, at this time was lighted up, 
A Mr B^ an Englishman* eentvaeted lor supplymg the lamps with oil, 
and lighting tSiem ; the mxwoldy ladder and lanliioFn were &rown aside, 
and be was to ^ seen voth thalii^t ladder and torch, flyiqg abont in 
doid)le quick time. This system continued un<ll the globes were super- 
soded by the elegant gas Uonps whfeh at the present day shine with so 
much i^lendour. At the period above stated, although Ihe lights were a 
Sttle improTed, there atiU was no police, and fre^neiitly it was foimd 
necessary to QMimt a strong guard of ifihabitapts in iiko Connoil-rooip 
every n%ht> who siant out psnties eatth haU-hour to i^tal the streets. 
At these guards many laughable circumstances occurred: nnaibere 
occaslenaUiy get s^ronely drunk, aaid aiacb themseltes very ridiouious. 

l^ides t^i^ ipiconveniene^ wyteg $rom want of light at night, th» 
stT^I» diftTOg <^ d^y w«ffe in a moat deplorable plight with fil^.^ 
At all bpurs the conJieBts of djing^lls, Ac., were whetted out en tbe 
streets, and there left, perhaps tmM neii day, waiting the convenience of 
the fermera to drive tbeoo away. Every housewife enq)t3ed her soB- 
buokets whenpver she took a fency» so tibat Hut sl^^eets exhibited a 
most unseemly a^pf»e«rance. From morning to night the celebrated 
metropolitan custom of " Gc^.-dc-ioo" was universally practised : hence 
it was no uncommoB &mg for a person to be overwhelmed with a deluge 
of this abominftlion. The streets got a kind of a sweep by a few worn- 
out old men, whA^m qpiite mci^uiUe of performing their duty with 
eflect. A load di slneeA or adi-pot dai^ was sold for sixpence, and cow 
or h<»se manure at dghtpcnc© ; so litte was dung in request, that the towtf 
manure in the SouA inch, whfeh was then the depot for it, lay sometimes 
for yeaw unadd. This system oofatinQed until the year 1819, when the 
streets were let to a numbw pf contractors. From the year 1«03, when 
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the dearth produced such an lAtenifion in ag^ncultnral operations, the 
rise in the price of dung was itomense. Some years the tacksmen sold 
a dangfaill as high as six guineas, and occafionaJly even much 
higher. Some of the faitners who had good horses, would have driTea 
away one of these ddngldHs at sixtem loads. liinch of Mb dang was 
driven ten milesy and a couple of tiills paid, which made the prkse very 
high^ Even private asb-pks were sold in loads to tiie tomers at five 
diallings per load, and hyre manure at six ; hut the introduction of hone 
di»t, and t^ bringing down of hyre refuse from London, in the ship* 
lliat went up with potatoe^^ hasr reduced liie dnng-hifl produce from 308 
o 40s each. Since the establishment of the police, all dung-Mils must 
be removed, and all fihh and adies laid out under certain regdla- 
Hons^whioh has put an end to the abominable custom of laying out 
filth on the Sabbath mornings, which formerly rendered the streets a dis- 
gusting sight throughout the Saibbath dirf . 

DITBKSIONS. 

Foot'baU was frequently played on the Inch, the matches at which 
generally were the manied against 4bd single men, for a small bet or prise. 
The foot-ball at Scone was s&'fiftmous for the reckless character of the 
sport, that it became a common proverb, ** A's fair at the ba' o' ScoQe." 
At tills game many legs and arms were bn^tcn ; add, it is asserted, tiiat 
during the sport, iho opperkiidty waa often tidcen to avenge old quarrels. • 

The Shmiy or dub, used to be ]^yed in all weathers on the . 
Inch ; and fl:«quently on the streets, by large assetfiblies of stbut ap- 
prentices and boys. This game was also pftayed on ttie ke by large par- 
ties, particularly by skaiten, when there was usually akeen-cont^. 

Archery 9£p}^ewn to hsfve been a very ancient game ; but wasneariy 
worn out by the middle of the last ©enturjr. Many s1i!l aUve will' remem- 
ber the bow butt on4;he lower end of the South Inch, which stood a litfle 
north from the drcle of trees In "the south alley. The. shot* was between 
ithis stone and the seht^ars' knoH, situated a Sttlo in front of IMaiBhaU 
Place. 

The €hlf is like^^se a veiy ancient game, atid has long been 
practised here, by the Bsemhants aild menof business. After the close of 
last ceBttiry, this gam^M^ off cossidenibly^; Ymty wiMirthese few years, 
it lias^been repnv«4 u^d ia now become highly feshlonaMe. A sckSety 
was rectti% conslitut^ bjr royaft^ charter, imdbr the denomination of 
" Th» Royal'P^rth GoMhg Soeietyi'* wkih president, vtco-prcsidcnt, and 
other offiee-beavers, annnaMy elected. On the-day of dectiouj the society 
dine, together ; and asit is now joined by niatiy of the most inifoential-of 
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the county gentlemen, there ib generally a good turn-out, Twe prizes 
are played for in the spring and auM»n— ihe one a sSlver dab, the other 
^ gold medal. 

Curling used to be much played during the Tvinter. For thi^ game 
they had frequently excellent ice on the Tay, but almost constantly, whilst 
the frost lasted, at the back of the Muirton. before the mound was thrown 
across the bog; as well as at Balhousie orchard; and on the pools in the 
South Inch ; but these places are dther filled up, or fha fishers lay hold 
of the ice the moment it is formed : this has driven the game to the 
country. Some good matches are still played at Scone, Methyen, and 
other places. 

Quqits yrfiXQ a game much* esteemed by the menshants here at one 
time. In the evening, parties were to be seen, in various quarters, play- 
ing at the quoits, for a small sum, which was uniformly expended in hila* 
rity. This game U 90W rarely to be seen. 

The Ball and Nine Holes was another game frequently played. Nine 
holes were formed ; the one in the centre counted nine when the ball was 
put into it ; each of the others counted as they were numbered, from one 
to eight ; the party won who first gained the number fixed on. 

The ffand-baU was much played, for which there were some very fine 
situations. One of them between Dr Hossack's house and the Lady's 
Pend. At that time the gronnd was so low at that place, that there was 
a descent into the Inch by a flight of at least twelve steps. Jier^ 
parties were engaged from morning till night at this game ; and there was 
often 9. struggle to get possession of the ground. But the best place was 
the south side of the square of Gowrie«house. In that wing the windows 
faced the south, whilst on the north ^ide, they were all built up. There 
w^ tl^en a spacious square, with a wall about 40 feet high. The artillery, 
who had b^t littl0 duty to perform, frequently took a game at the ball, 
a^d always allowed any respeqtable party to join them. In fact, the 
company of artillery were so selilom /changed, that they became quite 49- 
mesticated, and were much respected by the inhabitants. Another station 
for the game was the porch of the West Ghurch door, then open. Thi§ 
was chiefly occupied by the yonihp an4 young tradesmen ; here the 
gs)me was played by doubling the ball on both sides. 

The Ball Pqcee ^as formerly much played; but is now almost extinct. 
In this game a square was formed ; and each angle was a station where 
one of the party haying the innings was posted, A hole was dug in the 
ground, sufficient to hold the bajl, which was placed on a bit of wood, 
rising about six inches above the ball. The person at the hole struck 
thp point of this with a bat, when the ball rose ; and in its descent was 
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struck with the bat to as great a distance as possible. Before the ball 
was caught and thrown into the batman's station, each man at the four 
angles ran from one point to another; and eyory point counted one in 
f^e game. 

Lecqt Frog was sometimes played, and frequently afforded much sport, 
particularly to the juvenile portion of the population. 

Cricket was never much practised in Scotiand, though much esteemed 
by the English. It was lately introduced here; several cricket dubs 
eatablished ; and is now becoming popular. 

For in-door amusements, various games were resorted to. A billiard- 
table was some time ago set up here, but only resorted to by a few of 
the first class of society. Balls and assemblies during the winter months 
were frequent. The first class of society had monthly assemblies, to 
which the ladies turned out in the richest dresses. The teachers of 
dancing had balls every month, and a practiaing every fortnight, to 
which the parents usually went ; and before, the ball was over the old 
folks joined in reels and country dances. Card parties and evening card 
assemblies were very frequent. 

Music was formerly at a great discount in Perth. A great many of 
our old Scotch songs were sung, chiefly picked up by the ear from the 
maids at the wheel ; but there was scarcely such a thing as teaching 
sijiging, until about the year 1780, when some teachers came round for a 
few months, and introduced tiiis branch. Mr Smith, who was ap- 
pointed precentor for the East Church, openad a school for singing. He 
also published a large volumiB of the best of our Scotch songs, set to 
music, which was very much admired. Pianos began to be introduced, 
instead of the spinnets, which were played by a very few ladies ; and 
teachers for the piano became numerous. Backgammon was much played 
by private parties ; and in the Coffee-room, which was then in a wooden 
house where Mr Myles' shop now is. So much was this game the rage 
with the merchants in their back shops, and even on the counter, that 
many of them hurt their business by it ; — customers decliiung to enter 
those shops which were continually full of loungers engaged in this game. 

Tod and Lamb Board was another game here, which was played on a 
board formed hy four intersected squares of lines, three rows of holes in each 
square, in all 32 holes—for which there were 15 small pins placed on one 
side, and in the centre a large one, the . tod ; the small ones were the 
lambs. Between the holes diagonal lines were drawn which the lambs 
were allowed to traverse ; the tod at same time moving in a similar di- 
rection : the object was to hem in the tod. 
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Cardi were plajed by parliee of totdesnen at home, and in pub- 
He boufles ovwr a luttle of ale ; as the gfame waa unifaniily oateh the 
ten, and plajed merdy tor pastime, the dung was allowed by respect- 
able houses, and thought quite innocent. By times the drinking of gQla 
superseded the good old custom of a bottle of ale, and persons of very 
loose morals took the opportunity of introducing Tarious games at eavds, 
and the dice, for gain, whish frequently ended in quarrds. The keepers 
of respectable taverns began to see that allowing sneh games to be played 
in their houses, laid them open to the admission of th^ yery worst of 
company, and wisely prohibited thb species of gambling. At the present 
time few respectable innkeepers will aBow any ^bkig of the kind. 

AaKrther in-door amusement during the winter evenings wa» die teBng 
of stories, wtiish were chiefly of the hoirible kind. Aboot fifty yean 
ago, ** Satin's Invisible Worid Discovered," a> book consistifag enttrely 
of reunions of ghoets of mnrdered persons* witdies, warlocks, and fairieBr 
waa in universal circulation. This book was read* in the praaanee of 
cfaBdren, and followed up by tales of the sane disseriptioa, mstil Hie 
youngsters were afraid to turn round for fear of being grasped by the Old- 
One I So strong was the impre88ion» that even grown up people would not 
have ventured through foar into another room, or down a stahr, after 
nightfall. 

The Ghaist of Mausb was a favourite story of this clsss, combining, 
as it did, the requidtes of horrible, superstitious, and romantic. The 
tradition went, that a traveller had been robbed and cruelly murdered, 
and the body concealed in a wood at Roehallie. The misfortune of being 
robbed and murdered might have been submitted to in pious resignation, 
but to be exduded from Christian burial was what no ghost of proper 
feeHttg could endure; The ghost aecordmgly, after waiting till it» patience 
was exhausted, informed a devout elder of the kirk of what had occurred; 

entreating that the bones might be removed to consecrated ground. 

The fear of ridicule deterred the elder from immediately complying with 
the injunction, but tiie mghtly iqppearanee of bis supernatural visitant 
soon operstedso powerfidly tiiat he was constrained to lay the «ase before 
the session for advice ; when it was agreed to comply with the soAemn 
request; butin performing the ceramony, having omitted to remove the 
skoll) tho whole pvocess had to-be gone over again before the unhappy 
ghost oould find rest in itagrave. This story, which fortyeara horrified 
the yonngar section of the commnnity in that quarter, had its me in a 
vei7> simple affair, of which the following is aa aeoount, extracted from 
Perthshire Advertiser of 3d Febraaey 1831 ^^ 
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*' When a boy, I herded cowi in the wood ol RodiaUie* and often have 
I trembled to pass the ^ot where it b said the celebrated ghott directed 
4he booei to be lifted. One night in partkndar. being obliged to pait l^ 
the place on my way home, I got a sad fright The darknmii was scarcely 
penetrated, by here and there a wreath of snow that had not yet yielded 
to the thaw in the first of March. The wind was op ; and the wood of 
Rochallie moaning to the passing gale^ conspired to hdghten the terror 
of the time. This is a dreary place, said I to myself, and oh I this 
is a (Usmal night ; should the ghost appear to me, I am soie I would die 
on the spot. Jnst as I uttered these words, a rustling among some wither- 
ed branches bdiind me, made my head crouch down between my shoulders, 
and my hair stand on end; and as I Tentured a gkmee towards the place, 
oh 1 horrible I a thing like a dog was just ready to leap upon my back. 
I screamed aloud, Mercy ! mercy ! and fled with the utmost precipitation ; 
but the ofcject of my terror still kept close at my heels, until I reaohed my 
father^s house,-- where the innocent prattle of ray sister's, '* Eh, Geordy, 
whar did ye get Colly, for he's been awa a' day," scarcely prerented me 
from fidnting, while it half couTlneed me that what I had been so much^ 
afiradd of was nothing more than my fathei's old dog, which had gone into 
ilie wood that day after a hare. ** Where's my father ?** enqtdred I, ra- 
iSber hastily. '* Ben the house wi' a stranger man," was the reply. Ac- 
cordingly, I went ben, when my father seeing me so much agitated, ask- 
ed what was the matter, and ▼eiy Scotsman-like answered lus own qaes- 
tion, by saying, " Ho» ho, youVe been fear'd coming through the wood.** 
" What made you afraid, my man," ssid the stranger. " NaetMng," said 
I, riieepishly. ** O, he^s been feared for the ghaist," said my fkther. 
*' What ghabt r* said the struiger, <' O, by the bye, the Ohaist of Manse ; 
I recollect now ; weel that was a well played game ; is that story still be- 
liered real ?** " Real !*' s^ my father, '* aye as real as 1 believe you to 
be Chariie M'Intosh ; and, althongh Tm no fear'd for it mysel', I do be- 
lieve it to be true." '* It was just as much a g^aist as Tm ane," said 
Charlie, giving proof that he was no spirit, by swallowing a glass of 
* mountain dew,' that graced the table, in company with a wooden trencher, 
well replenished with bannocks and cheese. " 1*11 tell you the true story, 
(continued he, setting down his glass,) — The old Laird of Rochallie was a 
merry f^ow, as you well know, and one of the servant girls had a bairn 
to him, of which he was very fond, and was also anxious to have it chris- 
tened ; and although it was a bastard, he was so intimate with the minis- 
ter, (Mr L.) — ^for many a glass they had together— that he thought there 
would be littie danger of sorting things, as he called it ; but to his confu- 
sion and disappointment, a Wm. Soutar, who was a staunch member of 
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the Chmrcb, witiifttood his claim, and vowed he would make the case 
known to the Presbytery if it was done. This so operated upon the Mi- 
Ulster and the Session, that the laird was told that unless he made satis- 
faction, the child could not be baptised ; and as the Minister carried the 
Toice of the Session to him, he at the same time told him that it was Son- 
tar that had knocked the thing on the head. This intel%ence so enraged 
the laird (who a short time before had come between Soutar and ruin, 
by taking him by the hand when his creditors were just going to roup 
him to the door) that from that time forward he determined to vex him. 
The laird had a man who was fou &* tricks, to whom he told the story, and 
proposed to give Soutar a fright. So next time Soutar was in Blairgow- 
rie attending the Session, the laird's man waylaid him at a lone place 
above the Bridge of Lomty, and having fitted two or three shecps* skins 
to his body, and got upon all fours, appeared somewhat like a dog ; and 
by barking and howling, he succeeded in frightening poor Soutar almost 
out of his wits. Next day it was spread through the whole country side, 
that Wm. Soutar the elder had seen a ghabt, in the shape of a big dog, 
which had barked at him, and spoken to him, and threatened to appear to 
him again. Prayer-meetings were set up in Soutar's house, and every 
means tried that could be thought upon, to lay the spirit ; but the man 
continued to visit him in the same way ; till at length getting wearied of 
so many nightly excursions, he said to his master that it would be neces- 
sary to bring the business to an end, — and as he recollected a spot where 
a dead calf had been buried many years before, after having cut off its 
head, in order to terrify an old woman with it^ he proposed to make Sou-' 
tar believe its bones to be that of a murdered man, and to cause him to 
lift and bury them in the kirk-yard. The laird approved of this plan, 
and the fellow again appeared to Soutar, and told him that he was the 
ghost of a man that had murdered another man, and that he must come 
along with him, and he would show him where he had buried the body, 
and that if he would lift the bones and bury them in consecrated ground, 
he would trouble him no more. Soutar at first refused, but after the 
gho3t had made several appearances, and threatenings of vengeance, he 
at last suffered himself to be led at the dead hour of midnight to the calTs 
grave, — where the ghaist, after i^ain renewing his charge anent the lift- 
ing of the bones, vanished with a hideous howl into a hazel bush, while 
poor Soutar groped his way back from his horrible situation, the best way 
he could. 

« Next day the minister, the elders, and nearly the whole country side^ 
turned out to the lifting of the bones, and both the laird and his man were 
present, and heard what passed. All the bones except the shanks were 
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decayed, having been buried upwards of thirty yean. The miniflter said, 
** he had been a strong man ;" and addod, ** but th^ strqngost may be 
overcome.** *' I wonder," said one of the elders, " how the sknll is not 
to be seen, for I have known the skull to be quite whole when no other 
bone was to the fore ; surely his head has been madfe away with.*' ** No," 
said William Soutar, " for the ghaist tdd me that he was brought down 
by help of a dog, and then murdered with a stick." The murmuriiigs 
for want of a skull, raised in the minds of the laird and his man a four 
lest the whole should be discovered ; and to prevent this, they procured 
from the nearest kirk-yard a skull, which they flung down near the place 
whence the bones of the calf had been I^ted» and the ghaist again i^pear* 
ed to Soutar that night, and told Idm that he had left a bone which he 
must go back*and find, or dse he would get no peace, Accordungly, the 
next day the skull was found ; and after it and the shank bones had been 
waked, (which was done with all due solemnity,) they were conveyed to 
£he chuneh^yard of Blairgowrie, where almost the whole pariah assembled 
to witness and perform the funeral obs^^ei itf a ea|^" 

« When Charlie Jiad finished, my father eottdaimed, « Weel than, if 
that be true, there's mony ane been frightened for naething," " There's 
nae test of it being true,*' said Charlie, ** for Sandy Rory, the laird*s own 
man, told it to my undo, who told it to me before I went to Germany 
with the 42d ; and where oeuU ye hear k better than from the ghost 
himself?'* 

»'j3ueh is the a«oount which houelt Ghaille Macinlofth gave of the 
matter. On taUdog over the atoiy wjlli him soma time sance, he tdd me 
that his undo had likewise ^oke to him of a dio?er, who, ftdlmg in the 
worlds gathered m what ge«r he could, and sel oS, nobody knew where, 
and was never heiurd tell of after, and tihat this was the person who was 
generally supposed to have been murdered. Be this as it may, I can 
vouch for Charlie's veracity, that he would not have eked a single sen- 
tence to what he had heard ; and the wliole country-side, through which 
he occaaionaUy directed his wanderings, can testify that he was a modest 
old pensioner, and one who was a stickler far Iruth,"* 

The BaiDGBND Ghost likewise created an awftd panic among the 
single-minded folks of Perth, by making an incessant racket in an old 
tenement in Bridgend. By night and by day Ae mysterious presence 
was thus manifested to crowds of gaping petrified listeners, who did not 
fail to magnify its terrors, till its fame rivalled even that of Mause.*^ 
The Bridgend Ghost was singular in this respect, that it never deigned 
to make itsdf visible, or condescended to reveal the cause of its displea- 
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sure. The panic, however, was no way diminished on that account ; and 
some of the more learned and zealous ministers of the place tried, though 
unsuccessfully, their skill in exorcising it ; but the ceremony was more 
creditable to their piety and faith, than their knowledge of accoustics, for 
the ghost was neither laid, nor the cause of the noise explained. A si- 
milar case occurred lately at Manchester — and it is probable that the 
explanation of the one may throw some light on the nature of the other. 
The good folks of Macnchester being thrown into a state of perturbation 
by a variety of inexplicable sounds, which proceeded from a vacant house, 
a number of unbelievers instituted a minute investigation, when it was 
discovered that the flooring of a large room in an adjoining public house 
was continued through the wall, and thus transmitted, with increased in- 
tensity, into the haunted room, every sound which was made on the floor 
of the public house. 

The absurd practice of mothers and nurses threatening children ^'th 
the appearance of bogles, was almost universal. This had such an effect 
on the young mind, that it required a strong effort of reason in after life 
to throw off these impressions. We have known several instances where 
individuals have been rendered idiots for life by this absurd practice. 

S&OWS AND SPECTACLES. 

In the early part of the last century, it was common for bullies to come 
round and challenge ainy individual to fight in the town, offering to forfeit 
such a sum as he named, to the individual who would take him up 
and beat him. The last instance of this description was before the year 
1740. One of these individuals, after advertising himself, erected his 
stage on a Friday in the High-street, when an immense crowd as- 
sembled. The usual mode of procedure was to beat a drum, and challenge 
any person to come and break the head of it, which was considered 
accepting the challenge. This ceremony having been performed, the 
bully had not waited long when a stout fellow ascended the scaffold, and 
kicked in the head of the drum. The battle commenced with great 
fury, and continued for a considerable time. The odds soon appeared 
against the bully, who at last received a blow which put an end to the 
battle and the fellow's life. This was the last instance of this barbarous 

spectacle heard of in Scotland. The hero's name was John Burt. 

His son, John Burt, was for more than half a century a teacher in Perth, 
and died only a few years ago. 

Stage doctors frequently paid us a vbit, and were much followed after. 
They always exhibited on the Fridays, on a stage erected in the 
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Uigh-fitreet. Operations commenced hj twelve o'clock ; and they would 
have kept the multitude together until six or seven o'clock in the eveniog. 
The one of greatest note in the country was a Doctor Green, whose 
grandfather and father had been long known in the country la the samo 
line, and were all highly respected for their skill in surgery. This gentle- 
man kept his carriage and a couple of servants. He had a few prizes, 
the head one a large silver cup. Each individual threw up a shilling, for 
which, besides the chance of the prize, he got a packet of medicine, and 
a small bottle of British oil, famous for burns. The Doctor was accom- 
panied by a merry man with an infinite fund of humour : besides a tumbler, 
and sometimes a rope-dancer. On one occasion the rope-dancer announced 
that next day he would walk on a rope across the street from a chimney 
head to a garret window, when a very great multitude assembled to wit- 
ness this daring feat. He walked from ^he window to the chimney top 
ill perfect safety, but on returning to the window lost his balance and fell. 
Fortunately an Irish soldier happened to be near the spot, who seeing 
him in his descent, had the presence of mind to rush forward, and give 
Mm a violent push aside, which broke the force of the fall, and thus saved 
his life. Green was the last of these stage doctors who appeared here, 
in the least respectable. He died at Newcastle diuring the time his com- 
pany were last performing in Perth, which then broke up< 

The people used to be very fond of shows and processions; of these we 
had a number, and they were sure to attract much attention. In the 
month of July the Gardeners made a splendid turn out, and walked 
through the streets, when everything the gardens could furnish was dis- 
played. , The Weavers followed in August. There were three societies^ 
each having a beautiful flag, with a loom, and other insignia of the 
trade. Besides, they had a very ancient flag of beautiful needle- 
work, done by the unfortunate Queen Mary, and presented to the Cor- 
poration of Weavers in Perth. Crispin's day, the 25th October, was at 
a rare time honoured by a splendid and numerous procession of King 
Crispin and his court. The first turn out they had in our remembrance, 
was graced by the presence of the whole of the company of artillery, 
which greatly enlivened the scene. In the month of October, the Brewers, 
then a numerous body, had servants to the amount of seventy or eighty, 
who had a procession at Michaelmas in the evening with torches ; and a 
supper and ball in the Guild Hall. In the month of December, the 
diflerent Mason Lodges had processions. The Royal Arch in the even- 
ing, with a brilliant display of flfmibeauz. 

A great number of shows came round, exhibiting ground and lofty 
tumbling, and legerdemain, with many optical illusions, which received 
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much attention; tfaese exhibitions were genet-ally in a room engftgied 
for the puiposd. Caravans were not known at that time. 

There is a certain clergyman in Perth among the Dissenters who has 
oUtliyed many of his prejudices. In early life he denotmced plays 
and show$ as the works of the Devil, and threatened those of his floct: 
Who frequented such sights With an appearance before the session. Hap>> 
peniug to be on a visit in a house in the High -street, at the time Mr 
l^utlch was perforndng his gambols with his wife Judy, within sight of 
the window, but not so near as to aHoW the clergyman to get a proper 
view of the show, thd servant was sent 6ut to the showman to request 
him to come below the windows of her master's house, that the clergyman 
atad his wife might eUjoy the sight. This was accordingly complied witii ; 
and Mr Fnnch appeared inilil hib glory, in presence of the dergymau, 
who enjoyed the fim exceedingly. The sesidon, however, got word of 
what had occurred ; in cofUDeqU^loe of which the reverend gentleman 
wa^ MVdreiy censured. 

Another ctpeciee ef amttsemeiiti or rather superstilion^ was resorting to 
fortone-tdlerSi It is almost incoiiceivaWe the ^xfent to which this 
credulity prevailed. Knmbers at young women reciorted to persons 
of this description to get theiir fbi^nes read ; and if any article was stolen, 
these gentry were applied to for information. Of this tribe Bhu^ Jeiin» who 
resided in the Meiil-vennel, was for many yettfs the mont eonspicueud ; 
and astonishing confidence was pteced in her. lHere<^le te |t may ap- 
pear, the writer has known yoailg Women travel the diMm^ of thirty 
miles, to get this old hag^s opinio^ about the choice of a husband. 

M«JPASBS. 

The Plague — A couple of centuries age, this pestilence raged in Perth, 
sweeping whole famiHes away wil^ the most fe&ful rapidity. It was obr 
served that in^viduals Who had recovered from the disease, were exempt 
;from farther attack ; and on thelse was devolved the duty of attending the 
siek, lind burying tike dead. The latter melaneholy duty was performed 
by A cart going round at certtdh hours wkh a bell, and wherever there 
was a dead body it wis bronglit out by the cleansers, till the cart was 
foil, when it was driven to the Grey Friars, where the dead Were buried 
in A mags. Ddring ihe preValefiee of the ^ague^ business Was totaU 
arreted, and ^ toWdt had the appeairanee of bemg' complet^y deserted. 
When a family died out, the cleaasifB dalmed whaitever had beloiiged to 
it; And in this way they became poMwssed of milch ptaperty, which 
matty of their deseendiAtB hoU to tbiB day^ 
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Ague.'^fnor to the jrear 1780» when ihe faroMig begao to drain and 
in^roye the Lmd, agrues were freqaenli «md severe. This malady prevail- 
ed every season, and when an individual was once affected* every reonr- 
rence was of greater sevedty* Although seldom fatal in itself, those 
attacked rarely recovered Aeir lormer health. It was also the means of 
indndng other diseases of a more virulent charaoter, such as bloody fluxes* 
having mueh of the malignant charaeter of eholera» and nearly as infec- 
tionsi The improved condition of the land, by draining and cultivation-*, 
and habits of cleanliness, and more ooolbrtable style of living among the 
people<-«-haVe non^ almost eltiiyated these dreadfbl disorders. 

Consuispiwn.-^iyuxiag last century, this insidious enemy of our rai^e 
made drestdfbl havoc atiioug the young of both sexes, more especially be- 
tWdefi the agOd (di 18 and 80. In every street-^in almost every dwelling, 
this vamp&te smif^A upon its pfey \ the sinking victims, while sufficient 
life remained to drag along their enfeebled ^bs, still flatteiing themselves 
they were daily getting better. At that period, numerous friendly soeie- 
ties wvre formed in Perth) which were all ruined by the overwhelming 
number of sick member* It had heea feared in the eommdUeemeut of 
those iihstitutionsi that they would siidL imder the weight of their aged 
members ; but it neveir entered idto the calonlatioas, that they were to be 
swallowed up by the young ^ and the evil was only cHlMSo'^eted when it 
was tod late to apply a remec^^ Owing» probably^ to like inereastd ootti'^ 
fortiB of lif^ one ease of eonsumptinn does not at present exist tot twenty 
which ooearred 30 yeatv ago. 

SmaU-^af.^Tl^ remorseless scourge Was extremely fatal, and remark* 
aUy infeotieuB ; and &e virulence of the disease was greatly aggravated 
by l^e tmskilfill manner of treating it. Overpowering dozes of spirits 
were adndnistored to set the eruption ** out firom the heart ;" and while in 
a consequent state of fever and distress* the utmost care was taken to ex. 
elude every breath of cool and uncorrupted air. When mortification en- 
sued, the reprehensible custom of allowing the sick room to be filled with 
visitors, and the p!^aetice of akiking the Corpse, Was aA infallible method 
cf spreading the <fis^Se. Between 1770 and 1780, inHoculatiDii was in- 
troduced, but liiet with violent oppontion, ^pedally among the lower 
ordef^, and a set of fanatics, Who denounced it aS an impious temptation of 
the Almighty to bring on distress, which they sagaciously observed, "came 
soon enough of will.'' MStty of the clergy endeavoured to impress their 
heare»3 with the advaaiitages of iAnoetiiktfon ; the fktallBts, however, main- 
fsined tiiittt the dunitien of the life of each inAvidtaal was already decided ; 
and, therefore, neither inttoculation, nor any other means, could prevent 
the f^dffifitent of i;h«t which hsld been oifdained to come to pdss. To this 
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it was replied, that eyen admitting this to be the case, still innoeu- 
latioB was a benefit, as it evidently alleviated the severity of this fearful 
malady, in which the head of the agonised patient was occasionally 
swelled to twice the natural size, — ^the skin became black as soot, and 
tiie whole body one disgusting putrifying mass. The admonitions of the 
clergy were seconded by example in the innoculation of their families ; 
but, although a milder form of the disease was thus induced, the artificial 
method made but little progress till the discovery of the Cow-pox^ 
by the celebrated Dr Jenner; after which, innoculation was rapidly 
adopted, and proved almost universally successful. A few cases of small- 
pox having occurred after innoculation for the cow-pox, has led to the 
opinion, that in order to render the latter an effectual protection against 
the former disease, frequent recurrence ought to be had to the cow, for a 
renewal of the virus ; and a more rigid attention given to the state of 
those children from whom others are innoculated. 

Measles frequently followed the small-pox, carrying off many whom 
ihe latter disease had spared ; even when not fatal, they often undermined 
the constitution, and laid the foundation of much future distress. 

Chincough was also much more prevalent than at present, and many 
children sank under this disease, after a lingering illness. 

Worms in the Stomachy were very prevalent amongst children, often 
inducing nervous disorders, and occasionally proving fatal. As the dis- 
order is not now half so prevalent as formerly, the change may possibly 
be greatly owing to the alteration in the system of diet, now adopted. — 
Much may also be attributed to the custom, then universal among the 
children, of eating quantities of brambles, and other wild fruit which 
abounded in the neighbouring woods and waste lands ; the young having 
then more time to ramble in quest of these things, not being set to any 
employment until 14 or 15 years of age. 

Broken-out Heads. — This disgusting disease also chiefly selected its 
victims among the young, and occurred to a fearful extent. In any 
school of a hundred scholars, ten or twelve children might be found af- 
fected with the eruption, which was both painful to the sufferer, and loath- 
some to the person who had to dress the parts. This obdurate malady 
has now also given way before the increasing knowledge and cleanliness 
of the day. 

The Scotch Fiddle — It is said to have been a sage London maxim, 
when a Scotsman entered a house there, to put a stick and a knife into his 
hands, to afford him occupation. Whether this had any connection with 
the opinion of the Highlandman that all luxuries were merely compara- 
tive, and, in this point of view, that nothing was equal to a seasonable 
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i&cratch, — certain it is, about fifty years ago, the fiddle was in such gene- 
ral repute, that few allowed themselves to be absolutely idle, — the fiddlers 
devoting all their spare moments to this agreeable pastime. It is only 
those who have come through the trying ordeal and searching purifica- 
tions necessary to overcome this insidious disease, that can fully appre- 
ciate the advancement which society has since made, and emphatically 
thank God their hands are c!ean. 

Cruets, or King^s Evil was at one time awfully prevalent. We are 
told in Sacred Writ, that the sins of the parents are visited on the child- 
ren. As this hereditary and incurable disease is fast disappearing, or be- 
come greatly modified in its character, it may be held as evidence of a 
more virtuous and higher moral condition of the people. 

Iliac Passion and violent Cholics were also very frequent ; and carried 
many suddenly off. The quantity of greens and watery diet consumed 
by the common people, and the too free indulgence in new made ale, 
was by many ascribed as an exciting cause of this complaint. 

Palsy and Apoplexy. — While we may congratulate ourselves on deli- 
verance from many of the evOs which afflicted our forefathers, there are 
others which have increased upon us. Palsy and apoplexy now occur 
much more frequently than formerly. 

Pevers. — This scourge also holds its sway; but now generally as- 
sumes a milder form, and is not characterized by the sweeping contagion 
which formerly marked its progress. Much of the evil still arises from 
the imprudent practice of acquaintances crowding into the chambers of 
the sick, and the pernicious custom of sitting in the same apartment widi 
the corpse prior to interment. 

Insanity, — This most distressing and hopeless of all the evils of Pandora's 
box, formerly prevailed to a great extent. Objects of mental weakness or 
derangement, were continually to be seen : some of them silly, harmless, 
wandering creatures, covered with rags, filth, and vermin : others, who on 
the least provocation, were rendered dangerous, or furiously mad. Hap- 
pily the arrangements now made for keeping these wretched beings in 
safety and comfort, have at least removed this sad spectacle from the 
public streets. 

Cholera, — In the year 1832, when this awful scourge was making 
dreadful havoc in the country, the leading inhabitants of Perth bestirred 
themselves to ward off the disease, or to modify its virulence. A tho- 
rough inspection of every cranny in the town took place, followed by 
rigid purification, wherever lodgments of soil were discovered or sus- 
pected. Pigstyes were demolished, and the inmates doomed to slaughter, 
or banished to the country. Dunghills were detected in cellars^ and in 
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dwellings, where for years the fever had constantly prevailed; but 
which, after a thorough cleansing, became immediately as healthy asr 
other houses. A soup kitchen was ?lao established, where the poorer 
portion of the inhabitants received daily a good substantial meal ; and 
every exertion was made to promote personal cleanliness. The salutary 
effects of these endeavours were demonstrated by the fact, that during the 
prevalence of the cholera in Perth, the gross mortality was less than^ 
during ordinary seasons I Of those who were attacked, its first victims 
were selected from among those whose constitutions might be supposed 
to be shattered by dissipation, or enfeebled by meagre living ; but as the 
disease advanced, it became more indiscriminate in its attacks. On the 
whole, however, Perth escaped wonderfully, compared with other places ; 
which certainly must have been greatly owing to the excellent preventive 
measures adopted. A cholera hospital was fitted up, but, unfortunately, 
the rapid course of the disease afforded little ground of hope of relief 
from this measure ; and in point of faet, it is questionable if a single re- 
covery from the true disease oecurred in it. Of course, it soon beeame 
unpopular ; patients expressed an uxxwiUingness to be remov^ from tbeir 
own houses-*<aod the institution became inoperative. 

Obesity, ^li may be a matter qf doubt with some whetlnsr the stordy 
subjects of this oomple^oa ought to be placed upon the sick list; or 
whether the tun-bellied knights ought not rather to be pou^dered as 
high speoimeus of heaKii, indicating an originally sound and vigorous 
oonstitutiou. Owing to some difference in Ihe animal heal&, or 
to superior mental energy — ^the collision of intellect* and activity of mind 
of the inhabitants of the present day, keeping the body in abeyaope— 
there is now hardly a remnant of this once numerous class of worthies. 
Pr Wolcott says, '' fat ties ideas by the legs and wings $" and certainly to 
observe a couple of these substantial burghers moving off to take l^eir 
eleDen hours, with double chin resting on their breast, a paunch 
hanging down to their thighs, and faces radiant with expectation, it 
was evident they were untroubled by caire, exeept it might be for the 
untoward encounter of a cart in a narrow street— an evil they had no 
way of avoiding, except by tuiniug back, or wedging th^pselves into an 
entry till tiie cart moved past- Every tMng is liable to change, and there 
is now scarcely ^presence remaining : there is yyat half a do^w men in Pfflth 
but can see their feet and tie their shoes ! In extreme oases it might be 
questioned whetl»er the belly belonged to the man, or the man to the 
belly; if size determined the point, the belly was the man ! This state 
of lusty life was not peouUar to the gentlemen, many of the fair sex even 
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^utriralled their husbands. Two nsters who resided in the Kirkgate, 
each t^gWng 24 stone, having oceasion to tisit Glasgow, no coach 
c&vM he got to convey them, and they were constrained to go by the 
earner, who charged them so much the hnndrcd weight. 

At the period alltided to, 1780, the town enjoyed the services of two 
doctors and one surgeon. Doctor Wood, or bid Rob Wood,'a8 he was 
usually styled, had his shop in the Watergate, and Dr Robertson had his 
in the north end of the School-vennel. Matthew Davidson, surgeon, had 
his shop at the Parliament-close, and Dr Johnston, the apothecary, had a 
very fine one first door east below the GuOd-hall. There was a laboratory, 
chiefly for the sale of herbs, kept in the premises now occupied by Messrs 
R. & J. Grel^, by & person of the namie of Steedman, who was not 
regularly bred to the profession. These gentlemen had the assistance of 
Dr Nisbet, who wie for upwards of forty years stationed here with the 
artillery. This gentleman's sendees were always ready to the poor 
gratis ; he also often gave away medicine. At this Mrs Nisbet would 
grumble ; and to prevent her complaints, he would slip a piece of money 
into their hands, that they nught make a pretence of paying for what they 
got. When any poor convalescent whom he had attended came to ask 
his charge^ he Would tell them in a serioxid tone that the bill would be 
very heavy, and that they must go home and work hard, for it would be 
long before they would be able to make it up : and thus the biU was paid. 
This generous friend to the poor died about the year 180S, in a good old 
age, imiversatly regretted. At his funeral there was an immense assem- 
blage ; and the Gentlemen Volunteers, then embodied, attended to pay 
all the respect to his memory in their power, and buried him with mili- 
tary honours. Dr Wood was esteemed a man of much skill, but of a 
rough and forward disposition. Dr Robertson was quite the reverse, 
being of a quiet reserved character. Dr Davidson was a good natured 
man, something akin to Dr Nisbet : he attended chiefly to the disorders 
of children. Medical charges were extremely moderate at this period 
At the conclusion of the American war, the medical fraternity was con- 
siderably extended. ; since which period the increase of their numbers 
has kept pace with the augmentation of their fees. 

Some time ago, Dr Brown, an aged native of the city, bequeathed 
^500 towards building a Fever Ward. This has been followed up by a 
general subscription for building an Infirmary. The sum of ^6,000, re- 
quired before proceeding with the building, is at present filled up, so that 
the work will likely be soon conmienced. 
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OLBMCOB CLUB^ 

For many years a chib flourished in Perth^ under this denominatiocl. 
What was its orig^ is now difficult to ascertain ; but so far as can be 
learned, it appears to have arisen with the natives of the Highlanda^ re* 
siding in Perth, who, in some manner, were related with the Massacre 
of Gkncoe. For the last twenty years the club has been nearly extinct, 
and the name rarely mentioned, but by a few people familiar with their 
meetings. Their original object appears to have been of a commemora- 
tive nature, as they had no funds, neither was any advantage reaped- by 
being a member. They had an annual meeting, and then dined together 
in an inn within their own district, which they reckoned to be between 
the Meal-vennel, and the High-street-port. At this meeting they elected 
their offi[ce-bearers» viz., a provost, dean of guild, bailies, treasurer, 
and councillors. The members were chiefly confined to men in business 
in that district, and when any of their number committed a breach of the 
rules, they were brought before the couUcil ; and although they were pu- 
nished with neither bonds nor imprisonn^ent, they were bled pretty freely 
in the purse, which was spent in the rendezvous. The last provost of 
any notoriety, was Mr David Pejter, a spirit-dealer. Before his r^ign the 
chair was filled by Mr Wright (uncle to Provost Wright), whose happy 
humour qualified him to take the lead in any festival During his reign 
the society attained the zenith of its glory; he was succeeded by 
King Davie, a ndler, who kept the public-house still known by the 
name of the Glencoe Tavern. After the deaths of these worthy citizens, 
the club greatiy declined,^— but since the Parliamentary Reform, it appears 
to have emerged from obscurity. When the Church of St Paul was built, 
one of the members of Glencoe, a home-spun poet, presented a petition 
to the Lord Provost and Council of Perth, for a bell on St Paul's Church, 
which was granted ; and shows that Glencoe, at that time, was influential. 
The bell is rung every morning at a quarter before six; besides answering 
religious purposes. In that district there was another club kept up, with 
an annual feast, termed the Willie Club, This club was originally con- 
fined to individuals of the name of William ; but, some years ago, it died 
a natural death. Many persons were admitted to it, whose only business 
was to chat over the days of langsyne, and keep up a personal kindly 
feeling for each other. Their dinner was held in Gunny Christie's 
Hammermen's inn, at that time famous for being a good house for tra- 
vellers ; but, as the old members died, the club failed entirely. Since 
the passing of the Reform bill, the fourth ward of the Burgh of Perth 
have again assumed the tide of Glencoe. Among themselves they hold 
several convivial meetings. At aU the elections of councillors for the 
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4>urgb, they have returned Reformers ; and so linked are they, that no 
Tory need pretend to serve them, in burgh politics. They seem so con. 
nected together, as to form, although a part of the eity, a community 
entirely disjoined from the other three-ibirths of it,l>y habits and manners 
of thinking peculiarly their own. 

TURNPIKE BOADS. 

Before the introduction of the turnpike ac(, the roads in the county 
were in a miserable state^indeed, inferior to the worst of our present 
statute labour roads. Many were ftiere hilly tracts, on which carriages 
could not venture, and totally unfit fot foot passengers. From this 
eame business was necessarily retardedf and could only be carried on 
generally by pack horses. When a farmer sold his grain to a baker or a 
brewer in town, all his neighbour's horses were put in requisition, a sack 
with a boll of victual laid across each, and away they jnarched in 
troops io town. To have met a party of fanners, o^ their way home, after 
selling tiieir stock, andgetting a liberal allowance of ale, ilying furiously 
along the narrow rugged road, where it was difficult to get Out of the way, 
was extremely dangerous. Where carts could be used, two bolls of 
barley was a load, or four bolls of meal, and their progress enly averaged 
about a mile and a half an hour. Generally the roads did. not admit 
two carts to pass but at particular places ; and so deep were the ruts 
that, it was impossible to get on without occasipnal assistance. In 
the winter season the mode of conveyance wjbs doubly hazardoiis — 
Horsemen fared little better. In the Carse of Gowrie, now so much 
famed, farmers rode with great caution, and selected their paths with much 
care. About 40 years ago, a proprietor near Errol who had recently come 
to Scotland, was riding quickly along the road then in use, which led to 
Perth^ when he met a tenant of his own,^^ and Mr Thomas Baird, sen., now 
of Bridgend, mounted, but walking slowly, whom he accosted thus, 
** Well, Clashbenie, you an4 your friend Baird seem afinid to ride; — 
but look at me, I'm not so." They answered, " You do not know our 
roads yet, sir.*^ The laird, in an air of defiance rode briskly off; but pre- 
sently ihey beard a cry, which, on turning round, proved to be the laird 
and his horse stuck fast in the centre of the road. Assistance was procur- 
ed, the laird was dragged out in a well mudded uniform, and then his horse 
by means of ropes. Several of the old farmers in the county will, on 
the recital of this single incident, recall many similar. The mercantile 
gentlemen travelled on horseback ; saddle horses were very numerous, 
gigs were not known ; there were a few post chaises, but their progress 
was very slow. After the year 1775, a chaise with two horses was sot 
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hrgoiag between Pertk and Edinbargfa, styled the Ffy' This convey- 
anee aet off from Perth Ao one day at seven in the ladmiiig^ and reached 
Edmbnrgh at nine at night— and the day foBowing started and retomed 
at the same hours. This I^ to Edinhurgb three times a week was con* 
sidered not only very expeditious, but of great utility to the inhabitants, 
and the proprietor was loudly praised for his noble enterprise. At present, 
the Aberdeen Defiance reaches Peartik from Edinburgh in four hours, just 
ten hours less time. Any repair the roads underwent was by statute 
labour, each farmer giving a certain number of men for so many days, 
who perhaps would have to travel ten miles to. the place. The day's 
labour consisted in throwing bullets of unbroken stones gathered from the 
fields into the holes in the roads, and where stones could not be found, 
they were filled with earth out of the ditches, so that travelliug even in 
a carriage was dreadfully fatiguing, from the jolting oyer the stones so care- 
lessly laid, and sinking into holes. The line of the roads seem generally to 
have been little regarded, for the nearest cut was selected, however incon- 
venieut; and we stiH see many of the old roads up one brae and down an- 
other. The old road to the Queensferry, and the Auchterarder road^ 
are beautiful specimens of this kind. The mail, at the time we speak of, 
was a very simple machine. It consisted of a board above the axle of a 
pain of wheels, drawn by a single horse ; the driver having the whole 
responsibility of the letters. The royal vehicle came from Edinburgh 
at first twice a week, then it came and went each, alternate day. The 
letters were delivered by a woman, who went through the lieges at her 
own leisure on tiie second and third day after their arrival. The letters 
beyond Perth were subject to delay and insecurity. The carriers, on 
whom a great part of the business of the town devolved, were much re- 
spected, and many of them made large sums of money. Those between 
Edinburgh and Perth took a fortnight to go and return ; and the charges 
for goods was in proportion to the accidents of the journey. Cases ocr 
inired where carriers were capsized several times before they reached 
their destination, often sustaining the loss of a horse, besides damaging 
the goods. 

Parties to tiie country, to spend a day as now enjoyed, was in those 
times never dream^ed of. Instead of a visit In a drosky, no family ever 
thought of leaving town, unless in cases of a domestic calamity. The 
mode of traveDing was, for the most part, for the guidman and wife to 
ride together on horseback, and the family, if young, were placed into 
creels slung over another horse, whose halter occupied the hand of their 
mother, while the father managed the first. 
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Wednesday and Friday are ^he orduury veekly market dayt. Tho 
hutUr market was anciently held on the paveaoent on the sontb aide of 
ti^ High street, abo^e the Kirk..gttte, bnt the aierchaaU fonnd it to be a 
nnbanee^ whieh shot up their deera. <ln a eemplalnt Iron then about 
thirty years ?igo, it was confined to the High-street, below the Watergate ; 
but sinoe that time a convenient market at the west-end of the Flesh- 
aaarket has been erected, with staBs and benches for the nse of the conn- 
try people and retailers, where it is now hdd. A great number of 
eanieK eome from all quarters on the Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. 

The first lair in the year held at Perth, is the first FHck^ hefof9 
Old Handsel Monday. Tliis fur used to be termed the <'leg and the 
loaf day,*" and the ** hen and the hesp day," which arose firofni the oirw 
eumetaooe of the wl? es of many ^ the smaD fiurmers and aettars bringing 
ia their yarn and hens fbr sale, and purchasing a leg of mutton and a 
large loaf to eekhtate Handsel Monday with. The bakers had always 
yafy large loayee pvoTided for this day's sale. A man eould always tad 
a loaf suiiahle to his teoily,^ howevier large k might be. Peek loaves, 
aikd two. peek U)aTes» Ibntohnr meail, ^« were earned home for Monday's 
feast, although for the next twdre months not a bit of flesh was seen by 
their fmilles. Strange as thb may appear, it was in many kistanees the 
case: ^aof had their Int of land, whieh yielded meal and lint ; thdr eow 
k^ them in milk ; and with the produce of their garden, they made a 
shift to get through the year without the luxury of butcher meat. Sinoe 
the cottars and small fanners hare decreased in the country, the mar- 
ket has MLeaoff, and their smafi cans of butter, cheeses, &c., haye been 
converted into large kits and substantial cheeses, which come to 
St. John's- day market. 

The First of Luke marhety or, as some will have it, '* the first hail 
oid^e of March*" w««i held on the 10th of Maidli. If it happened on a 
Saturday or Sunday, it wati lield on the first suecetding Tuesday ; but it 
is now held on the fint Friday, and is frequented by dealers from ail 
quarters. In thia market tmraes are to be found, from iih» small Shetland 
p<my to the heaviest draught, or the finest riding liorse : tliere is also a 
good eattile maokei at whioh a fine show b usually on the ground.-^ 
About the middle of last century tbe oattJe markets were held in the 
Gallows Park on the Burgh Muir. A guard of the burgeases armed 
with liochaber axes, under a captiun, were marched out to lieep the 
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peace ; but the dbtance having been found inconyenient for transacting 
other business in Perth, the market was shifted to the North Inch. Of 
late years, all the cattle markets are held on that part of the South fnch 
where Cromwell's fort stood. This fair still retains the same features 
it was wont to have. The horse market is now held in the South-street 
of Perth^-^and the show generally extends on both sides of it, from the 
Jail up to Methven-street. 

The Sand nuirhet for cattle were held on the Shore every Friday in 
May, old style ; but in lieu of these markets, a weekly cattle market has 
been established throughout the year on the Inch. 

Midsummer market, the greatest of all the fairs, in andent times^onMn- 
ued for a fortnight. It was long held on the 5th of July, or the first Tuesday 
after, but it is now held on the first Friday of the month. It has a great 
horse and cattle market. Before hand labour was superseded by the 
thrashing machine, the farmers had more men and women about them 
than at present, all of whom claimed Midsummer fair and Old Handsel 
Monday as their own peculiar holidays, which is still conceded to 
them. This fair was anciently the feeing time ; but fee or not fee, they 
make a point of attending it, and do so in such numbers that it is a edm- 
plete squeeze to get along the streets. The country, fiffy years ago, 
was full of chapmen, who travelled on horseback with large packs 
and lodged at farm-houses. They were generally well received and 
lodged for their packet of news, which they always had ready to vend 
with their wares. It was no uncommon thing for orphan boys to 
be set adrift in the country with a small box of needles, pins, laces, &c.» 
and a few ballads, and afterwards succeeding in acquiring a horse, as well 
as a good and valuable pack. Midsummer fair was for these persons a 
central point, where they annually assembled. As a body, they were not 
only intelligent but wealthy — and formed themselves into an association, 
directed by a preses, who was styled "my lord." It was by this class of 
men that the cloth shops in Perth used to be occupied ; the summit of 
their ambition was to fill a shop; and many of the fortunes of our most 
respectable merchants originated in the profits of the pack. They ap- 
peared in such numbers at the fairs, as literally to S31 the High- street 
from the Kirkgate to the Guard-vennel, with a dpuble row of stalls, co- 
vered t^ith blankets. An awning extended in front about four feet, and the 
back of the stalls was furnished with shelves for their goods. Towards 
the afternoon the lasses collected in parties on the street, or ranged them- 
selves in front of the chapmen's booths, waiting anxiously the ar- 
rival of their joes, to give them their fairing. Towards evening they again 
made their appearance, and not unfrequently battles between the conn*- 
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try and town lads was the consequence ; when a general uproar was the 
result ; to the benefit of fdckpockets and such like gentry* the non-conser- 
vators of peace and justice. On the following day, which was kept as a 
part ai the fair, the packmen held their meeting for the election of their 
preses and other office-bearers. On this occasion they had races on the 
South Inch of a singular description. A gallows was erected, with a ring 
placed on the cross-beam, through which each rode at fall speed 
with a rod in his hand ; and the man who could carry o£P the ring on his 
rod gained the prize. Afterwards a small barrel inclosing a cat and a 
quantity of soot, was hung up. Again they rode through, giving the 
barrel a stroke ; and the man that broke the barret and let out the cat 
(by which he received a plentiful shower of soot about his ears,) gained 
the prize. The poor cat was then tossed about amongst the mob, which 
put an end to its future usefulness. Its remains afforded rude sport to 
the youths ; and whoever happened to be present at this period of the 
amusement, met with rough usage. Amopg the last of these meetings, 
a respectable citizen's wife was present, whose offspring bears a very le- 
gible testimony of the ezistance of this old usage. She happened to be 
at the time enciente, and was struck on the side with the cat ; the child 
bears to this day, a vivid mark of the cat on her side. 

St John's Dety, formerly the 9th, is now kept on the 1st Friday of Sep- 
tember. It consists of a horse and cattle market. In the horse market 
frequentiy 1000 horses are for sale; the cattie market presents also 
a great show. Formerly, a great plaiding market was held the day 
previous; when the fair happened on Tuesday, the plaiding mar- 
ket was held on Monday morning. On such occasions, the Sabbath 
evening presented numerous bands from the Highlands, with their small 
ponies loaded with plaiding and blankets, coming into town. Great quan- 
tities of wool were also brought in. St John's market is regarded 
among the inhabitants principally for butter and cheese, the sale of which 
has so increased within the last forty years, that the carts now occupy 
the High-street below the Watergate. George-street, on both sides, as 
far as the bridge, and part of Charlotte-street. There has of late been 
upwards of 240 carts of dairy produce sold on one day. A good deal 
of business was done at one time in bleached linen; the spinning and 
weaving of which afforded occupation to many families in the country. 
By these sales a great part of their rents were paid. Another article was 
oak spokes, from the Highlands, for cart wheels ; these generally met a 
ready sale. At this market, the streets and inches were long pestered 
with slight-of-hand gentry. De'el boxes, wheels of fortune, clubs and 
garters, pins and thimbles, ginger-bread, pins, and swindlers of that 
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stamp ; but, some years ago, when Robert Ross, Esq. of Oakbank, 
held the office of hotd Pkt>TOSl» he ^mU^ted war agaiiiBt all these anatiii. 
able-looking getitry. Wherever he met them, he tipset their tabliss, 
kieked away their pins, and persevered tintii they beeame afndd of Ms 
magisterial authority. Now, fbw of these pnbHc pests are to be seen at 
the fair. At this market, sheep were annually bargained for— being near 
to the Season when flocks were brought from the Ifighlands, and 
bought up by the Perth butchers, who kept them on the inches until they 
were required. Since feeding i«rith turnips has been introduced by gra- 
ziers, another system of purchasing sheep has been adopted. 'These 
Highland sheep were much smaller in size than they now are ; 8lb. the 
quarter was thought very large ; they generally averaged barely 61b. a 
quarter. The meat of the Highland sheep was remaikably sweet, and 
sold here from a shiQing to eighteen-pence a quarter. 

Little Dunning market, held on the 20th of October, ts now k^pt Oil 
the 3d Rfiday of that month. It is also a great blitter aiid cheese market ; 
frequently, there is as much of these artides at this, as at St John's Fair. 
In 18^4, there was 230 carts in the market. This fair is now established 
for fairing or feeing farm-servants, instead of Ifid-smnmer ; which brin^ 
a great attendance of men and women, who assemble princij)ally between 
the Watergate and the Skinnergate, where they are fee'd. Of late yestn, 
several young men have fee'd to sereral masters, with no intention to 
enter their 8ervices,--spending their aerls, in dissipation. Tins un- 
principled procedure has, in a number of instances, proved hnrtfd to thr 
farmers ; a stop has however been {rat to it by dherifF Barclay, and far-> 
men are now more on their gnard. Formerly, great quantises of flax 
were brought to this market. Farmers were tiien in the practice of 
keeping a number of maids, principally with a view to spinning— the pro- 
duce of their labour fonning the chief source from whence the rent 
was made up : a farmer's kitchen exhibiting in the long winter evenings 
much of the bustie of a little masajisMtory : three or four maids spinning ; 
the mistress of the house reeling their yarn ; and the master, men servants, 
and herd boys, assiduously employing their yacant time in knitting mits 
and hose, or occupied in repairing the horse gear, — while the whole party 
were edified by the interesting horrors of a ghost story. Owing to great 
changes in the management on rural affairs, and the unwearying efforts 
of the giant steam having banished the cheery thrifty wheel from the ingle 
side, littie flax is now raised in the country. Little Dtmning cattle mar- 
ket is well attended. This fair, and some others in the country round, was 
firequented by people to buy their winter marts, a practice that long pre- 
yailed here. Many who were not able to purchase entirely, joined toge- 
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lier, to kaiEe one amongsl tkem.. 'iJ^uftsan^aejrPlif^ei^tbatUtdefreihb^ 
irm. tp.be li^d tlMrough the wi^t^cg, excefKt tha^ of oiilk cows» fed by the 
oow-feeders in town, which were very poorlj-k^t Since the atnU-feed-* 
log of cattle ha» becoma general, ike salting of winter bf^ef haa £Uten into 
4i3U0e. Numerous flod^ of goats were formerly brought from the High- 
liuiids to this market ; th4r flesh waa much esteemed for bams, but since 
planting has become so general, they have been banished from many 
quarters : their skins were at one time much used for soldiers' knapsacks, 
dressed with the hair on. 

jAaidersma$& ^(tne qnd Cattle m^ket, l^eld on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, i$ always well attepd)^* There is gcperally also a good supply of 
hatt^ify cheese, &c» Formerly laige drove? of small H^hland swine were 
diii^en to til^& fair ;. but this small kind h&y^ entirely disappeared. The 
day alter tibia fslr, a^id the day alter Mid-a^unmer, are the terms on which 
the hoiu^ r^ntaia Perth, are paid, At Andeispiass, the houses are given 
up or. are takjjen b^ ten^Qts, for enoQiei^ y^. The term for removing, 
is MHiitsunday* 

Palmmtulas^eve market ia held the. flicst Friday of April. The chief 
bii4iu^ done at ibi^ fair is iix b£^l^» a^d gi^s i^eeds. Formerly a great 
deal was done in lintseed. It is also a cattb^, but npt a horse, market. 

At these fairs, and on the weekly n^arkets, the coopers bring out their 
diiSecent articlesi and expose them on the High-street, between the 
eouncil-housp and Geprge-street. Thi^ branch of business has, however, 
declined since the introduction of tinplate articles. The cap market has 
also declined from the earthenware being so reasonable in price.*— 
There is £itill, bow;ever, one or two stands wijth wooden dishes and riddles, 
situated on the north side of the High-street, between George-street and 
the Skinnergate. A great number of nailers used to come to the fairs 
from Pathhead, with cart-loads of nails ; these, however, have entirely 
disappeared> A great number of country shoemakers used to attend the 
shoe naarket, b the South-street There are, however, very few who 
do npw attend it. 

Wool Market — Last year, 1835, the Magistrates of Perth established 
a market for wool. The sa,mples, which were single fleeces, were ex- 
posed in the council-room, and the sales were extensive and satisfactory 
to the sellers. At four o'clock, the wool-staplers and sellers dined in the 
Salutation inn, where a great deal of business was done. This market in 
future is to be held a week after the Inverness woqI market, which takes 
place in ih^ month of July each ye^r. The samples of wool in future. 
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are not to be confined to one fleece of eacb kind merely, bat to three 
fleeces of wool. Although the notice annonncing this market was limited, 
a great number of wealthy wool-staplen attended, and every support has 
been provided, to establish it successfully. The establishment of this 
market is diie to John Richardson, Esq. of Pitfour, a young gentleman, 
who, for several years back', has exerted himself to promote the prosperity 
of Ihe aty of Perdr. 

BAP SEASONS. 

Perth is generally esteemed a healthy place. From the improved state 
of the country around, as well as from the excellent police of the town, 
much has been added to the health and comfort of the inhabitants. There 
is nothing more conspicuous than the change that has taken place since 
the country has been relieved of heavy woods, for well drained lands. — 
The winters have been nothing in severity or duration to what they were 
formerly. The ravages of the Tay on the breaking up of an intense frost, 
are now but seldom heard of ; nor are the labours of the poor retard- 
ed by storms. This change iis most gratifying ; and still more so when 
contrasted with years of famine that have gone by, during which the in- 
dustrious poor sufiered so severely. 

The year 1740 was long memorable for the length of its severe winter, 
and still more severe dearth, or famine. Its severity I shall represent by 
reference to cases, from which the reader may estimate the extent of the 
calamity in this, as well as succeeding years which I shall notice. 

An old man in Perth who had a family, gave a pitiful description of 
the state of the inhabitants in Perthshire. The frost set in with the 
greatest severity very early in the season, binding the earth to a great 
depth, which happened to be very wet at the time. A strong north-east 
wind then set in, with a heavy fall of snow, which continued for four 
successive days. The river Tay was frozen almost to the bottom ; horses' 
and carts passed over it freely, without creating a crack ; and an ox was 
roasted on the river which was sold for one shilling per pound. The 
spring came on, but no thaw. The snow gradually gave way ; but still the 
season advanced without heat to relieve the ground. The frozen clods were 
ploughed down, and the seed committed to the ground in this state. The 
summer continued cold and bleak in the extreme, with little sunshine. 
The harvest passed in the same cheerless way ; the little of the seed 
which sprung up was very poor both in grain and straw. The supply of 
food for man and beast became extremely scarce, and sold at extravagant 
prices. The importation of grain from foreign quarters was then unknown 
to the general body of the people, and the national feelings at this time 
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prevented measures from being concerted to alleviate tbe common distress. 
In England distress was partially felt« In Perthshire there was no pota- 
toes, and little or no wheat; butcher meat could be had. but so poor as to 
"be little better than carrion. To this food in many places not a bit of 
bread could be obtained. In some districts in the Highlands, families 
lived for months on the flesh of their sheep, without tasUng bread or 
meal. Tbe distress was not confined to man alone. The beasts in the 
field were driven by destitntion to the nearest dwelling hou^s; their 
natures were subdued into talheness, and many died from stanration — 
which the poor assiduously searched for in ^e mornings. The same oM 
man who described the horrors of this year, gave an instance of 
brute suffering which occurred in his house, then infested with rats, 
although not before that year. He had a loom in the one end of his 
house, at which he constantly wrought. When his wife dished up the 
kail to cool in the cogue, they were set on the lid of a chest beside him, 
(for they had neither table nor plates to sup from,) and he had to keep bis 
ellwand at hand to drive away the rats. The continuance of the severe 
weather increased their boldness ; and latterly they became so familiar 
with him as to wait for a portion of his cheer. Whon the season became 
friendly, to use the old man's words, " the brutes flitted frae me I" 

The succeeding severe winter laid aside almost every description oi 
labour. Spring brought agun the same bleak chilly easterly weather. 
During its continuance, the frozen clods formerly ploughed down were 
now turned up in the same state: any seed they had preserved was of 
sucb a doubtfid quality, that Bttle hope was entertained that it would 
spring at all. It was, however, sown ; and when it did spring, the de- 
scription my informant gave of it was, " that he could lie down in a field 
and not hurt a stalk of it.*' About the beginning of June, a thorough 
thaw commended ; the wind came round to the west ; the sun shone 
forth in all his splendour ; the weather became all at once exceedingly 
warm, with genial showers, which made the seed to spring up, as if by 
miracle, which yielded a crop more favourable than ihe farmers aiittci*> 
pated, from the previous general appearance, of .the thin com .fields.. 

Since 1740, we have been frequently visited with bad harvests by 
whieh the poor suffered most severely. The year 1782 was Temackable 
for the "snawie'* harvest, which prevented the com from ripening. 
The meal was dear and scarce, besides being of a very bad quality.. Po« 
tatoes were then raised to some extent, but the growers had not the method 
of preserving them through the winter. Indeed, they were deemed unfit 
for use after the new year. During the succeeding spring and summer, 
tneal was hardly to be got for money. When a sbiaU supply came to 
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Berth, the people assembled in muldtades, which rendered it dangerous 
for old or weakly people to attempt to get any of it. When meal oonld 
not be procured. Provost Ramsay obtained from England a number of 
eare^oes of white pease, whiofa he made into meal. This at the time was 
« gieat blessing to many funiUes. 

The harvest of 1791 was extremely wet, attended with direful coQi. 
sequences. After harvest was eonunenced, a constant rain set in ; for 
Jihree weeM the shearers never attempted to cut a stalk : as they were at 
that time all hired for the harvest, they becain^ a heavy burden on the 
farmers. The gra^n was got lodged ; part of it rotten, and part was put 
in the stack damp which heated. To have seen the corn-yards, one 
would have thought they were on fire, from the great smo^ they sent 
iwtOk. To haveiaeen them from a MH, they resembled so many smother- 
ed fires her^ and l^re. The meal this season was • very bad in 
quality ; it was red as iron fust— wkh so little sudtetanee that, however 
Inn tiie stomach Was after a meal, a pwson in the course of an hour 
beeame as hnngry as if he had fasted for a whole day. This was not all^ 
h ititroilaoed severe fluxes 4Lnd fevers, which spread .eid»naively, especially 
fmong'the poor, who stdTered selrerelQr, The horses and cattle, from the 
great scarcity of fbod, became weak, in the spring, many of the horses 
liad to be liffeed up in ihe'moits&aga ; so general was this, that the small 
faimen went from ftfib to farm to help the^ neighboiin to p^orm this 



Of the seasons that bave been remarkable for dearths and consequent 
distress, "thedeiir ytors,^ as they are sigmfieanliy termed, exceeded 
IhetoaH. Theyprei9sedli^vily*eneUciiaMes <tf seeiety; andwhilethey 
are painfid to yeflbct oot the^ w^re no less remaitable inr the revcdution 
tiiey brought about in die whole system <tf agiicidture, as wdl as the 
Immense rise in ^e price c^ every andele necessary for existenoe. After 
the breaking eiit of the Fvemek Rbrcduaoti, Mr PiU, then Prime Minister 
c^ihis ooonHf, fonnedlfae Idea of starving the Fr^neh nfeUsen iifto his 
.terms. In tirfs, ^hiyw^fttr, he laEed; % pdiey which, in course df time, 
averted upon oil]^«wm heads; Idr tbeii^ole of ike .ports on the Ooati- 
BtateaMta%euiiid4r^co«troul <tf tiie French, -who caused tbemin 
torn to be slwt agdnst«% solbatno suppfy coiddiie'httd'feom^at quart 
iter, even bad 4liey been aUe to^ve il. 

In 1800, tile t^rf&g «et in \Mi aoifid eastn^ lifaid; 4k)d usual seed 
ttee e<»illBiied«0ld and im lto)ug^iOBt, strot^ frosts at night mA, a 
bledt and tMrreniA^, aeeonq^anied yMi iMquent «n«w Masts #»ough the 
jiay, careaM ftoMjlalanii. The inn—rr eontinued c^d-md hvt^ i aad 
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^rhen ihe harvest etabe tdimd it was foimd that eoni. Wkeat, hariey, 
pease aad beans, and potatoes^ were eaeh disiclefit in 'iquuitity and 
quality, to an great extent; when the gnan came to be thrashed, 
the wonst fears were realized. The produce was small; what was of it 
was little better ^lab dnst, widloiit nonrfshm^nt either for man (Mr beast. 
Outof lozte^n bbfis of eoni ^enlt to the mill, oldy two bolls of meal of Uie 
proper quality was got, A general and unprecedented rise in price took 
place in grain, batter, cheese, milk, hay, and straw ; this was aggra- 
vated by a heavy reduction in the wages of the manufacturing classes, 
almig witili « rery great difficulty of finding work at mere nominal wages. 
When the lab6miiig classes did procure money, a diflScuIty arose as to what 
provisions ibr t^ir fSein^y could be had for the amount. The condition of 
ihe poor at this lime was hesrt-veiiding : many of whom existed on dieis 
of the humblest Idnd ; which merely BUSttuned life. 

The spring Ixf ne:!^ year set in vtiH 'mote inaTupicious, with a cold 
ibarren drdught, aecoh^anied by furioos gale^ from the north and north- 
east, titat raised the soil from the lelds in dbitds of dust: vegetaMon 
.was comple^ x(h6eked. The tfaxeasfft came with great heat and drought, 
which withered every blade of grass, garden stuffs, .&c. The seed tint had 
be«n sG^fm in the spiing was of sudh poor quaKfy, that IK^e of it g^rmi- 
nlited, aoid ^that Uttle wiLs eodiptot^ly «eol«iiied. The general ^Bstress nofw 
becane 'fixt^0Iite. !Evmi the Contiiiinital States felt its imrralv. From 
Ameanea litde svqf^ply could be t%taiBed. Indian obrn meal iNras the onfy 
tl&% tiiat could be procured : at first it was Tory iH relished, but dire 
neeesBllyi^onbUed peeiietoit. As this supply was soon exhausted, 
nbthing Was to b6 had but flour bread-^which hi turn was atoo Ihmted. 
The didt&>df a fani^ were measured out to ea^h individual, in quantities 
which only prev^ed the appetite it Was tiieant to appease. Etou 
^here tibere we^ no children to provide for, food and flour were hoard- 
ed with the most i4gid care, and in ihany cases refused to the most 
seedy families. At this <ime the p^ny loaf weighed 2^ cmnces; the 
quartern loaf sold for twenty-penoe^-sometiiiieB it could not be had for 
money, it was qidte common fof* the bakers to shut thdr shqpe by noon, 
when the^ bread was sold, to avoid the distressing haspM^imity <rf the 
poor. Besidto the difibidty of procuriiig grain, there was a greatt seardty 
of water generally felt. Almost eJl the eouniry ihills were dried up • 
^even the leHls in Perth were inactive, add with ^fficulty the water wheel 
could be made to revdhre : the mfflers' exertions were utterly uumffioient 
to meet the loud dMiands. Carts wtfre aniivhig duly from Dunkeld, 
ikkfSt Auehterirder* and oth^r towns in <^e county, to get a small sup- 
jdy of bread or meal ef lUiy kind. Bven on ^Sabba^ tkeir amvala were 
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frequent, and their case so urgent, that bread had to be baked for them 
in iriolation of the Fourth Commandment. It was often with great 
reluctance that these carts were allowed to depart. To obtain food, 
many of the labouring classes had to sell their furniture; and the 
poorer of them were reduced to the necessity of disponng of their bedding 
and blankets, and many articles of use, to keep their families in ezbtence. 
Poor old men and women were often seen searching the dunghills, picking 
out bones and remnants of vegetables, to boil into soup. During the 
calamity, a number of people at the west-end of the town, on hearing 
tiiat a cow -feeder had lost a cow by some disorder, the carcase of which, 
after being skinned, was thrown into the Clayholes, assembled in bodies, 
and with creepers dragged out the carcase, on which they fell with all 
the eagerness of cannibals ; tearing it to pieces, each struggling for a 
bit, as if it had been the finest of food. 

Farmers and cow-feeders at this period were reduced .to the greatest 
difficulty in keeping their catde aliye. Fields of whins were let as high 
as £12 an acre, and readily taken. The cutting and thrashing them gave 
temporary employment to many poor villagers, which afforded them and 
their families some little relief. 

From the great pressure on all classes of the community, and 
painful cries of want and distress, the Legislature was induced to 
pass an act prohibiting the making of any flour finer than just taking the 
coarse bran from it. In all genteel families it urged each person to be 
restricted to a loaf per week. This act was complied with ; and the 
baking of pastry, confectionaries, &c. entirely given up. So strictly was 
this observed among the nobility, that I may just give an anecdote in 
proof of it. The Hero of Camperdown, with his daughter, happened to 
stop at the George Inn of Perth at this time. At dinner, some pastry was 
brought forward, to which his daughter asked permission to help him. 
The Earl smartly lifted it from before her, in presence of the waiter, say- 
ing, **it was shameful to indulge iu any dish of the kind, whilst thou- 
sands could not procure a morsel.*' His daughter, like a woman of sense, 
begged forgiveness for the unintentional offence, as it arose from no 
motive of selfishness. 

Liberal subscriptions were made to procure grain, for sale, at reduced 
prices to the poor. In this quarter they were attended with the happiest 
results. Besides these, a public kitchen was established, which provided 
to applicants one meal a day, made from cattle's heads, houghs, and 
pieces of beef, boiled down with plenty of barley and pease. Every day 
the making of the broth was superintended by a part of the committee of 
management. It was not uncommon to ^ee the Lord Provost, or a rever- 
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end gentleman, standing over the boilers and handing out the broth to the 
numerous attendants. Their number was very great, and embraced 
many worthy people who had seen better days. As they generally as- 
sembled before the time for distributing the soup, each as they arrired 
stood in succession and formed a line which extended ftt>m the centre of 
John-street, where the kitchen was, as far up as the Meal-irennel, advanc- 
ing in single file with their flaggons. With the soup each got a small 
loaf at a reduced price. Notwithstanding this benevolent measure, there 
were many industrious families, who from false delicacy, declined coming 
forward to share in it. Many of them were days without breaking their 
fast ; sometimes they had but one meal a day, such as it was. Many 
instances occurred of labourers in the fields who fell into the furrows they 
were digging, through weakness from want of food ; and were only pro- 
tected from premature death, by the anxious attentions of their families* 
who watched their hours for return. 

Of the many instances of family sufiering, a record of one will 
w&ce : — There was a decent citizen in the west-end of the town, with a 
large family ; the little he could procure by labour went but a short way 
amongst them. He had struggled industriously day after day, and asked 
credit in every quarter, in the hope that times would shortly come round 
when he could discharge it. Here he was disappointed : those who had 
anything to sell saw the utter impossibility of getting payment : and thus 
every door was closed. Distress entered the family ; the whole of them, 
with the exception of himself, were confined to bed. From hard labour 
in the day, and the want of rest at night, he also beeame unfit for much 
exertion. One Saturday morning, the last morsel he could command was 
consumed by the members of this sick famfly. Every exertion through 
the day to get a supply failed ; at night he became mentally distressed, 
for Sabbath was approaching, without a morsel for their sick pillows. 
Wearied thinking on every shift, he resolved to commit himself to Provi- 
dence, who alone could relieve them— conscious that he had done all 
he could honestly do. In thb frame of mind he went to the bedsides 
of his family, and prayed fervently for them all. On the Sabbath 
morning he was aroused by a rapping at the door, which on opening he 
found to be a sister of his wife's, a farm servant, who had come ten miles 
with a supply of meal, meat, butter, and cheese, which her mistress had 
given her for their use. This happy relief was acknowledged by prayer. 
It appeared that, on the Saturday evening, a poor woman from Perth 
called at the farm-house, who, in the course of conversation, gave an ac- 
count of the state of the family, which caused her mistress to dispatch the 
welcome messenger early in the morning to relieve their necessities. 
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In the midst of all ihk ealanu^ bi» Gkaee John DuJw of Athol©. witt 
biftiUQal kindneift and attention to tiho Qoun^, bonglrt up a magmske of 
corn whieh ibe gorBtment luui laid np in Londom for some Intended ex- 
peditton tibat did nottakepU^ TUftsopplybebonglit at 45 shlHkiga 
per boll, which amounted to 480,000. Ifis Grace diuted it to befbr- 
mudad with all speed, udtili ocden to give every pansh a portion corr^i^ 
ponding to ita extent, at f^ii|k cost, lifter allotting a qu^tity for seed. 
This pr«y?ed a signal Uessing inbothwiar%a8thefannemhad very little 
grain fit for seed. When this seed wufk sown it was easily distinguished 
from any other species o£ the same gnjn. Miu?h l^pugh his Qnice did, 
ignorant people raised a ciy against him, because he. did not sell the com 
hr bdaw prime eosL They openly alleged that he was enriehing himaeU 
at the expense of the people. Many other ix\}niiQUS stateiu^nte were 
made against him, which only €stabli{(hed bis Grafie'a chacader Cor* 
benevolence among the intelligent part of the community. 

The harvest of 1802 proved disastrous in the extreme. The failure 
of the crops had again been general all over the Continent, ^ ih^ 
political feeling of the warli^ Powers towards Britaio, imdwed. il^ 
impossible to procure any snppHes from tiiat quarter. Oajtoijeal hi 
Perth, when it oouU be had at all, sold from aa^ 4d», to Sa. ad» per 
peck ; even at tiiat price tiie inhabitants had to undecgo a squeeze for an 
hour or two, before hatf*-a-pecl|L could be got frem Ihe dealers, who i; er% 
prohibited from selling more to on^ {amUy. Frequentiy tfae quality w.a» 
so bad, that nothing but dire necessity caused it to be used. Many. faouU 
lies were reduced, through the winter, to the necessity o£ steeping tha 
coarsest bran and barley, and made the pourings into & kind of sowana in 
q^ring, their situation became deplorable. Subscriptions were naaei& to 
supply the poor with meal at redaced prices, wkich did much good. Aff 
labour was difficult to be had, money of course was not much in circula- 
tion among the poor, who felt this season the more acutely, from their 
clothes b^g reduced by wear, and having no funds to replace them. 
In addition to hunger, tiiey had ta endure cold. They conducted 
themselves, however, with great fortitude under their severe privations. 

The spring of the year 1803 set in with the same dreary aspect; 
again the cold and barren north and east winds continued to blow in 
heavy gales, that withered every green blade. The prospect was appal- 
ling in the early part of the summer : there was neither dew nor rain.—. 
The heavens had become as bright as brass, and the earth as hard as iron. 
Gloom filled every countenance, and the only topic of conversation was 
the appemrance of the crops, and probable change of weather. What had 
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fcriared in the fields was sickly, and gate no promise; The Mid-summer 
market of that year set in fair and clear. Towards noon a small 
cloud appeared, which soon spread into extreme darkness. In a few mi- 
nutes lightning flashed with astonishing rapidity in one quarter of the 
heavens ; and in another, halls of fire were seen rolling along, zig, zagp 
Hke forked lightning, whicb« darting through the darkness, produced 
a terrifically grand efiecft. This was succeeded by tremendous peals of . 
thundery and rain fell in torrents. In a moment, the crowded scen- 
ery of the fair vanished as if by magic ; the streets that had, a few 
moments before, been impassable by crowds, were left without a single 
individual. Never did any person witness such a torrent ; its continu- 
ance, general extent, and vivifying effect, produced what was most an- 
xiously looked for. This was succeeded by general warmth, which pro- 
duced a most luxuriant crop. Past mberies were forgotten, amidst the 
anticipation of abundance. The change of weather was the theme of joy 
everywhere, which was enhanced by the sudden and unexpected news of 
peace with our enemies abroad. However high provisions were before 
this, the prices expetienced a sudden change : meal fell from 3s. 6d., to 
2s. 4d. a peck, and other provisions in a corresponding ratio. Fanuliei 
that had money ran and bought up a year's supply, at the current price, 
thinking that past experience justified such prudential conduct. In a 
few weeks thereaftisr, meal sold at a shilling a peck. 

These " dear years" produced a wonderful revolution in the agricultural 
vnd mercantile world, entirely changing the state of society. Before 
this period, the rent of land was very low, and an industrious farmer had 
no difficulty in making money ; land afterwards, however, rose in 
value. Various theories were advanced at the time, for thb change; 
hilt the one most currently helieved in, was, that entails imposed many 
restrictions upon land proprietors in Scotland, as well as in England. 
To secure their consent to measures then going on in Parliament, for 
meeting an expensive war, a proposal was made, that no com should be 
introduced into Britain under a specific price. This policy forced the 
waste lands into cultivation, and enhanced the rentals throughout Britain. 
It also provided the means of sustenance to our kingdom, should the world 
declare war against us, as it had done before. Whether this is the correct 
theory or not, it was generally believed, and met with a great many sup- 
porters. It may, however, he stated, that land in this county, rose im 
value nearly one hundred per cent. ; but while land was thus fictitiously 
rawed, a like fictitious value was not added to all our other industrial 
branches of wealth. 
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The nneomnon circamstonees i« wbkh th* eovatry wai placed, by tbr 
breaking out of the war again, tended to keep up, rather tiian dimiTw a b 
the rent of land. Every salary tinder goremiaent was augmented ; thr 
pay of the army was doubled ; high bounties were offered mechaoies hi 
most of the branches of trade for home consumption. They got wag^s In 
proportion to the rise in the priee of provisions ; whikt many odier 
branches in the manufacturing line sutifiered a heavy reduction, whicli 
placed the workmen in a miserable situation. Speeulations in land and 
in farming were, however, carried to an maprecedented extent; rents were 
increased three fold. Farms were let by pabUc auction, an^ so 1^^ did 
Che bidders go on these occasions, Chat one gentleman, astonished at the 
advance offered for a farm he was letting in this way, called out to the 
company to remember he was only letting the land, not selBng it f— 
Merchants and others, who had saved a little money, became fanners. 
When the new leases of the farms in the Muirton were drawn out, there 
was a clause in the lease, that if the lands around the North Inch 
should be feued out, the tenant was to have a reduction of L.5 an acre# 
for what was taken from him. To the proprietor's aetonishment, the 
bidding went about L.S an acre above that rate ; these farms were for^ 
merly let on an old lease below L.l an acre. The pendiclerB speedily 
disappeared in every quarter. Farm was added to farm, until, in many 
parts of the county, whole parishes were ia a few heads, and the popuia<« 
tion thrown into the towns and villages. 

The fans servimts, who formeriy resided in die house with liieir mas-^ 
ier, and formed part of the family, wen now turned into oemfertless 
sheds or bothies, where they slept, and prepared their humble diet i die 
extensive wealthy farmer not brooking^ tiie idea of living in the same 
house with his servants. The family meab were commuted for a certain 
aOowanoe of meal and milk, and upon this food, with the occasional lux. 
nry of potatoce, on whicli the Scottish peasant may be now said ai- 
most exclusively to live. It was fSormerly the pride of Scotland, that 
her peasantry were liie most independent and intelligent in the World t 
but the degrading bothie system* with its eoncomitants of severe lai»our, 
mean liviog, and promiscuous intercourse, has operated with terrible 
effiect in prostrating those feelings of independence, and even in subvert- 
ing their intelleetual superiority. Thb system also deeply affected the 
servajEits in their matrimcmial allianoea. For as farmers in these parts 
had cot bouses, a servaat had generally io i«tire, wiien her got mairied, 
te the nearest viUage, or beeene a labourer at the ooii&Hts of some pope- 
lous town. 
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In 1810» the effects of the war proved highly disajstrous to the Perth 
manufacturers. The town also suffered during the cahunities of 1819, aria- 
ing principally from a number of speculators of no capital, who carried 
4)n for a time with great success. To keep moving, many had to sell by 
means of agents on comnoisston, thus forcing off goods in every state of 
the market. These gentry, the moment they had a lot of their fabries 
ready, sent them off to their agents, and drew to a certain extent, at 
Ihjree months' date. By the time it came due, the agent took care to 
have the goods dbposed of at any rate, to honour his acceptance ; in thia 
way the funds of the needy manufacturer, or rather of his creditors, 
melted with a rapidity inconceivable to those- unafiquidnted with this ac- 
commodation system. In a short time many of these manufacturers had 
to compound their debts with one shDling per pound. At this time tlM 
whole kingdom was involved in the deepest distress ; heavy failures were 
daily taking place in every quarter, to an enormous amount ; every poet 
t>rought the news of some insolvent or bankrupt house, by which one or 
other of the Perth citizens were involved. The banks drew in their dis< 
counts, and confidence seemed to be at an end. Manufacturers reduced 
the wages of the>weaver, again and again, so very low, that it was im- 
possible for a man, with the utmost diligence, to procure oven the coari- 
est fare for his family ; and eventually employment, even at a nomimi 
jrate, could not be had. 

In the West country, the distress had become go heavy and general, 
that dissatisfaction against the government became almost universal. Al. 
though the legislature could not controul commercial transactiona, 
yet the weavers believed that it was entirely to blame ; open renstaaee 
took place, which ended with the loss of lives, and other serious conse- 
quences to those concerned. Fortunately, in Perth a different course 
was pursued : a general meeting of the weavers was called, at which 
George Penny, iiow of the Strathmore Journal office, was chosen pro- 
ves. He accepted of the chair, on the express condition that no polltiee 
were to be introduced ; if they were, he was invested with power to dis- 
solve the meeting. This was adopted, and rigidly observed through all 
their subsequent proceedings. This prudential step was a dreadftd dh- 
appointment to a party who had come prepared with a set of resolutions, 
which they intended should be set forth. Instead of these, a respectftd 
memorial was drawn up, one of which was sent to the Lord Lientenant 
of the county, the other to the Lord Provost of Perth, both stating 
their sitnation, and praying that means might be devised for finding 
employment to hundreds of families, entirely destitute. It is but justice 
to the memory of his Grace John Duke of Athole, to state, that he in- 
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itantly laid the memorial before Provost Morrison, both of whom gar.* 
instant attention to the subject. A general meeting was convened of the 
connty gentlemen, in which A. M. H. Belshes, Esq. of Invermay took an 
active hand, and got a subscription commenced. The Duke put down 
L.lOO; the City of Perth L.lOO ; the Earl of Kinnoull L.IOO.— 
Many of the other noblemen and gentlemen belonging to the county, 
and the city, came liberally forward. A fund of upwards of L.2000 was 
soon placed under the management of a committee, to find out-door 
employment. Under this committee there were soon about a thousand 
persons employed. In the Muirhall quarry, which Mr Richardson of 
Pitfour kindly gave for the time, some were engaged breaking stones ; 
others trenching ground, in the neighbourhood. Another difficulty 
started, — the men being turned off the loom, hundreds of women, who 
subsisted by winding yam, and draw4)oys, became also destitute. The 
women were directed to turn thdr attention to spinning ; but here they 
had another obstacle to encounter, the spinning-wheels had all been conr 
verted into winding ones, and the committee found themselves under the 
necessity of repairing them. This cost L.160. The price given for 
spinning was so much reduced, that the committee added 3d. to each 
spindle. In no instance, except in desperate cases, was any relief givon 
without labour. This system of compelling all to work was an excellent 
preventive of disaffected meetings, then spreading fast in the west. 

The winter of this year set in very early ; the labourers* situation in 
consequence was truly deplorable. Any little clothing they had was iM 
suited to stand the winter blast, particularly those who had been accus- 
tomed to labour within doors. Besides weavers, relieved by this subscrip. 
tion, many other classes applied to the committee for work during the 
fainter. The clothing of the majority of the labourers was deplorable : 
frequently were the poor men seen at Muirhall, on the top of the 
hill, standing .with hardly the vestige of a sole on their shoes, amongst 
the snow, exposed to the keen north wind ; with only a few cold po- 
tatoes and a little salt to their breakfast, which sustained them until they 
ivent home at night. The weather at last became so severe, that all la- 
bour was at a stand. In one week, L.160 in money, and about 30 bolls 
of meal, was given for their support. This state of things, more or less 
distressing, continued from August to April, when the funds were ex- 
hausted. During this severe privation, the individuals submitted with 
unconunon resignation. Whilst other towns were running riot, with in- 
surrectionary movements, all was quiet and orderly here. Twice a week^ 
a small supply of meal was issued, according to the numbers in the family ; 
^nd to shew the general dread that was in the country, of insurrection^ 
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>on6 triffing circumstance may be here related. When the meal was 
to be given out to them, the men ali assemUed at Penny's house, 
(who had been appointed to superintend its distribution,) to receive 
tickets and directions to go in squads to certain dealers, to receive their 
allowances. One evening after dark, as the whole bodies were moving 
from his house to their respective places, they were met on the way by 
some gentlemen from the country, who were not aware of their objeet, 
and became extremely alarmed. They set off to the Procurator Fiscal, 
whom they found dining out. On entering the room where he was, they 
exclaimed, ** The Radicals are up in immense bodies, and there will cer- 
tainly be mischief to-night in town." The Fiscal asked in what direction 
they were going ? On being told, he laughed heartily, and replied, 
*'' They are Penny's Radicjds ; as fine a body as ever was in Perth, and 
too well drill'd to create alarm." The gentlemen seemed not quite satis- 
fied. The Fiscal then stated, ** that the bodies they saw were too grate- 
ful to be dissatisfied, and it was beyond his province to prevent them 
from going to their meal gimals." 

Notwithstanding the general good behaviour of these men, on this, as 
well as on other occasions, there were a few idle, discontented, and worth- 
less people always eager to stir up mischief. Of these a few were for- 
merly leaders of political movements, who endeavoured to assume an as- 
cendancy over the rest. They formed a secret committee among them- 
selves, with a view to controul the whole, and regulate the hours and price 
of labour. One day, when Penny went out to Lethendy, where 
the whole body was then employed, he was met by this party, with one 
of the overseers on their shoulders, on their way to heave him into a deep 
pond, because he would not concede to their views. Next day, when on 
the way out, he found about two hundred of them on their way again to 
intercept him. For this purpose, they formed into a body across the 
public road, and would have him to read a communication which they had 
induced some gentlemen to sign, directed to their committee ; to which he 
replied, he could not recognize any gentlemen but the committee under 
whom he acted, and then forced his way through them. On this they 
moved away past him, but they formed again in a more detennined 
manner, without offering any violence, when he again broke through 
them. Ho had not, however, gone far, when one of their leaders 
came up in front of him, with a stone in each of Ina hands, and in a 
menacing and brutal manner, ordered him to stop or he would knock his 
brains out. Without a moment's hesitation, he replied, that *' no 
man would stop him on the King's highway ;*' and on this gave the bold 
intruder a pu^h backward, that made him stumble and fall. Penny 
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diea valked od, and left the crowd a little astonuhed* and tbe nu^ritx 
heartily ashamed of their condact. These unrulj spirits were imme* 
dtatelj remored from the rest, and perfect order restored. Had efficieat 
m^ans not heen used at this first bursting out of their insubordinate plana, 
Ae labours of the committee of management would have been rendered 
QseleiB» and the well disposed molested in thdr honest endeavonrs In be- 
half of their families. 

Sinoe the year 1819, there has been some other seasons of aerere prea* 
sqre in the mercantile world, in which Perth suffered severely. Among 
these, we may class the memorable Joint Stock Companies, or Bubbles, 
as they were called, which produced many heavy failures. 

Before concluding this chapter, it is proper to state, that the distresses 
of 1740 obliged the Town Council of Perth to commission 600 quarters 
of pease and 200 quarters of oats from England. L.800 was borrowed 
from the old Bank to pay the same. They also commissioned firoaa 
London LI 50 sterling of halfpence, and L.50 sterling of farthings;— 
•pecie bdng then very scarce. 

PERTH BRIDGBS. 

Tlie City of Perth, it is well known, was for long the seat of Gfovenu 
inent of this part of the now United Kingdom. Placed nearly in tho 
centre of Scotland, — strongly walled and fortified, — the key to some of the 
principal passes to the Grampians, by which, alone, the arm of the law 
could keep under snbjeotion, the powerful and turbulent spirit of the north* 
am clans, — Perth was thus esteemed a place of no small importance ; 
interposing a powerful barrier betwixt the northern and mountainous 
^Qstricts of the kingdom, and the more fertile and civilized plains of tha 
Bonih ; taking a principal share in the (then) foreign commerce of the 
country ; and, above all, affording, by means of its bridge, a safe and 
eommodious medium of intercourse between the most distant parts of tha 
kingdom. 

The river Tay has its source on the borders of Argyleshire, but takes 
t^at name only upon its issuing from Loch Tay, a fresh^water lake, of 
about sixteen miles in length, and dtnated about 500 feet above the level 
of the sea ; running thence eastward, between two of the ranges of tbs 
Grampkne, and from them augmented by a number of rapid mountsiA 
etreams, it assumes a southerly direction, in passing Pertii ; and agtto 
runs eastward, until it MLs into the German Ocean ; the lengtii of 
its course being upwards of seventy mSes. From ^e mountainous com- 
try, where it tdus ito rise, and thfwigti which it passes, «otteotiB|r >a 
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tt^xif tiibvUry streams, it freqaendj swdls to a magnitaide, not to b« 
EBticipAted from its general appeanmee, and aeqnires a T^oeitjr and iaa- 
petus, tlie power of which would be difficult to caleulate. Indeed, at all 
times the Tay pours more water into the ocean than anj other river in 
tbe United Kingdom. 

On a river of this magnitude and nature, fonning so considerable a fin« 
of eeparation betwixt a great part of the north and south of Scotland ; 
and which, during the time of its land floods and seTore frosts of winter* 
presented such obstacles to the free intercourse of the countrj; it is 
no matter of surprise, that the erection of a bridge should have been earij 
atten4>ted, and when effected, should be duly valued. According* 
altihoiigh the perk>d of the first erection of a bridge over the Taj at Perth 
Is not aseertained, it must have been very eariy, for that correct chroui- 
eler, Fordun, in his account of the great inundation which took place in 
Pertii in the year 1210, says that it swept away not only houses, but the 
briifye, imd an anciently founded chapel, which stood near to it. Of the 
Sttbipquently erected bridges, it b not necessaiy to enter into any particular 
enquiry, farther than to mention, that the existence of one during the reiga 
of Robert the Brace, is proved by a charter granted by him to the town, on 
99th June 1317. During the reign of King Robert the III., he, by charter, 
on 10th April 1305, bestowed the fines and amerciaments of the Justice 
AyreSf to the repairing and upholding of the bridge over the Tay at Perth s 
and by another charter, dated the diet January 140d, granted £11 sterling, 
el the Burrow mails (duties payable to the crown), for the same purpose. 
K&g James the IV. confirmed the said grant on 18th June 1494 ; nod 
King James the VI., by a charter, Idth November 1600, confirmed 
theee grants, and added considerably thereto. The view taken at thia 
latter period, of the importance of thb bridge, cannot be more forcibly 
expressed, than in the words of Uie last^mentioned charter, -^they are 
given from a translation made in 1653 : ** And because the bridge of our 
said Royal Burgh of Perth, which is called the bridge of Tay, is a most 
predcHS jewel of our kingdom, and a work not only profitable and pryme- 
ly necessary to our whole kingdom and dominion ; and for die suppression 
of rjbels and such as are viciously affected ; most commodious, and afae 
keeping the one-half thereof, in faith, obedience, and duty of office towards 
ns, their King, in our kingdom and dominion.*' And amongst other rea- 
sons for granting the privileges conferred, adda^" But also, the said 
bridge, as a public and common work, b edified and builded npoo the 
eommon tribute and expenses of aU tjie people and suljeets of our king- 
dom and domSnion.'* Thisbridge, so highly and justly prised, was ewepft 
away by a land flood ; die Joss of which was s^erely iSilt. A pnbKe snb- 
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tcription was immediately opened for rebuilding it. Ring James the YE 
subscribed 100,000 merks. Prince Charles 10,000 merks, and the nobilitj 
and gentry of the kingdom followed the example. But the death of King 
James, and the diflfeuhy of raising si^cient funds, left the country for 
more than a century, destitute of the advantage of a bridge over the Tay 
at Perth. After it fell, (he communication on both sides of the river was 
kept up by boats, which the nature of the Tay not unfrequently impeded^ 
for days : and in winter, for weeks together. 

As the population and the commercial and political intercourse of the 
country increased, the want of this bridge came to be more and more felt, 
and at various periods attempts were made to effect the erection of a new 
bridge ; but the want of public spirit, combined with the poverty of the 
country, rendered every effort abortive, until shordy after the middle of 
last century, when, by the strenuous exertions of that truly patriotic- no- 
bleman, Thomas, Eighth Earl of KinnouU, the public attention was sensibly 
awakened to the subject. A subscription of new was set on foot, to which 
the principal nobility of Scotland, and others, liberally contributed. The 
community of Perth, and individual citizens, were not behind in their 
exertions, both personal and pecuniary ; and such a sum was subscribed, 
as to induce an application for an act of Parliament, which was obtidned' 
in 1765, for erecting the present bridge. StUl, however, the sam raised 
by subscription would have been totally inadequate to the purpose, had 
not government, strongly impressed with the utility and importance of 
the undertaking, come forward and granted more than the one-half of the 
expense of the erection. 

The present bridge, under the direction of that eminent engineer, th^ 
late Mr John Smeaton, was commenced upon the 13th day Of October 
1766 ; and completed and opened to the public upon the 31st day of 
October 1771, at an expense of L.26,631, 12s. 5}d. ; of this sum L.7290 
was raised by subscription, L.553d, 12s. 5d. borrowed on the credit of 
the tolls, and repaid by the pontage, and the remaining L. 13,800 given 
by Government. So- large a sum, granted by government, in voluntary 
donation, demonstrates their view of the bridge as a national advantage. 
Considering the state of the country, the value and scarcity of money, at 
that period, the raising of L.7000, by voluntary subscription, is no less 
a proof of the opinion of the public. The pontage, continued from 1771 
to 1788, which, at an average, produced L.750 per annum. 

By the act of Parliament, the Bridge Commissioners were directed to 
raise, a sum of L. 1,500, the interest of which was annually to go for the 
future upholding of the bridge. This sum was accordingly raised and 
lodged in the hands of the Town of Perth ; the interest thereof and 
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L.20 of yearly rent of what was formerly the pontage of the bridge. 
The sum expended for repairs during the first twenty years after its 
completion, from 1775 to 1794 inclusive, was L.528 14s, which, on a 
yearly average, is L.26 8s 8d annually. The sum laid out for the twenty 
years ending 1827, was L.1246 8s, or L.62 68 5d yearly. Some years 
ago repairs were reported necessary to the extent of L. 1000, of which 
L.700 was ordered. The fund for future provisions to this edifice has 
therefore, from necessities not provided for by the Act, become nearly 
if not altogether exhausted. 

The only defect now found with the bridge, is its extreme narrowness 
for the present thoroughfare ; and several plans have been suggested, at 
different periods, for widening it, by adding projected paths, which would 
give ten feet of additional width. A plan was some years ago procured 
from Mr Stevenson, civil engineer, with a state of the expense, which he 
then estimated at L.8000. On this it was proposed to apply for a new 
Act of Parliament to carry it into effect, but the proposal was opposed 
by many in the town and county. It is now generally believed, that a 
new act will be requisite, as the provisions and powers of the existing 
one is not now suited to the yearly wants of our good old bridge. 

The bridge has hitherto been lighted at the joint expense of the Com- 
missioners and the Magistrates. This, however, is optional on the part 
of the town, and hitherto been done solely to aid the bridge funds. 

INUNDATIONS. 

About two years after the bridge was finished, the strength of the 
building was put to the most severe test. In December 1773, a severe 
frost came on, followed by a heavy fall of snow during the month of 
January. On the 10th of that month, the Tay was frozen across to such 

a degree, that tlio spring tides had no influence in breaking ihe ice 

There was no thaw until the 11th of February succeeding, when th 
spring tides commenced. The thaw continued until the 16th, when the 
tide raised the ice about four feet, which loosed it at the sides ; but when 
the tide fell back, the ice again fell down unbroken. Whilst the Tay 
remained in this condition, the other small rivers rose considerably, 
bringing down huge masses of ice, which began to make an impression 
on the river a little above the bridge. Fears were naturally entertained 
for its safety, particularly should the melting snow from the mountains 
swell the river, before the ice gave way below the bridge. At the time 
the river from below the mouth of Earn, up to above Luncarty, was one 
continued sheet of ice. The snow, however, swelled the river, as was 
dreaded, and tore the ice to pieces above the bridge. About mid-day 
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the water, denied a passage through the bridge, soon spread aver thr 
North Inch, broke down the wall at the head of it, lodging immense 
blocks of ice on the green, it tore up the trees along the Dunkeld road, 
which was rendered impassable ; the town appeared to be situated on 
an island, as the water now ran liiriousely through the Castle-gable and 
north end of the Skinnergate, laying the houses completely under water. 
Many sick and infirm people had to be removed by boats. The water 
from the Inch now took its course through the Blackfriars ground, driv- 
ing down a stone wall that ran through the middle of tho grounds. It 
then directed its course up by the Mill-wynd, and in a few minutes laid 
the houses in that quarter upwards of six feet under water. In the New- 
row, the houses were inaccessible ; the Hospital and the Spey Gardens 
were under water '; and the tenants obliged to fly to the tops of their 
houses. 

The first relief to the anxious inhabitants, wa^ their observing the- 
water, with the immense blocks of ice,. breaking the stone walls of the 
Deadlands below the bridge ; fortunately, the trees there prevented the 
pressure of the ice from sweeping the houses on thie Deadlands into the 
river. By. this time, the immense masses of floating ice were in 
tremendous motion towards that place, where it found a vent. This had 
an instant efiPect on the water above the bridge. Fortunately, a fittle 
after this, the ice at the back of the Barracks broke right across, which 
gave immediate relief to that quarter of the town; from three in the 
afternoon until nine at night, the confusion and alarm was extreme. At 
the latter hour, tha ice above the bridge began to give way, with a terrible 
noise ; the water rose some feet above the piers, carrying down im- 
mense blocks of ice. The parapet walls at the North Shore were broken 
down ; the water rushed through the arches below the Council-house, 
and lodged large blocks of ice as far up the High-street as the first shop 
above the Skinnergate ; many of the garden walls behind the houses in 
the Watergate were torn down. 

In the year 1794^ the Tay was frozen over for many weeks. Early 
in the spring the ice broke, but closed up again ; the blocks of ice piling 
on one another, presented a very rough surface ; in which state it con- 
tinued till the middle of March. ThL» rigorous season was severely felt by 
tradesmen, many of whom were prevented by the coldness of the weather 
from working. Masons and wrights were idle. The ground-stove, now 
in general use in weaving shops, was not then introduced, so that weavers 
were oblijjed to give up work. The dressing, when put on the brushes, 
froze instantly ; and when they did succeed on getting it on the yam, 
it became hard as wire, and perfectly unmanageable ;— thus many poo: 
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families suffered greatly daring this long an d severe winter. When the 
thaw set in, the melting snow and ice rushed down from the hills in an 
immense flood, presenting a formidable spectacle when viewed from the 
bridge. The principal damage done- by the flood was amongst the ves- 
sels lying in the river, some of which had their bows cut by the vast 
floating masses of ice. 

In 1814, the river was again frozen for some weeks. At the close of 
the storm, the mild weather set in very gradually ; the low country being 
nearly clear of ice before the hills were affected ; the consequence was, 
that although the ice broke up, there was not a sufficient current of 
water to carry it off. Below the bridge, the ice remained entire ; whilst 
above, it broke and closed up the arches of the bridge. In this state <it 
remained for some time ; the thaw having at length commenced in the 
hiUs, the water suddenly rose to a great height, bringing down immense 
masses of ice, which were piled up at the bridge, and all passage for the 
water was entirely shut up. About twelve o'clock at night, the wh<de 
water in the Tay directed its course across the North Inch, flooding 
Rose Terrace and the street behind, -the Castle-gable, the Skinnergate, 
the foot of the High-street, and Prince's-street. The Edinburgh road, 
through the South Inch, was so much under water, that the mail had to 
be conveyed by the Leonards and Craigie, to the Upper 'Friarton. On 
the west side of the town, the Newrow and Hospital gardens were com- 
][)letely inundated. One family living in -a gardener's house behind Mar- 
shall Place, had to take refuge from the swelling flood on the top of the 
-house, until relieved* in the morning. In Rose Terrace, a supper party 
^ere enjoying themselves, when their mirth was unexpectedly interrupted. 
An old genfleman was in the act of digesting his supper, and refreshing 
Tiis juvenile recollections by the performance of Shantnise, when the 
water burst in upon them. The party immediately endeavoured to es- 
cape by the back door, but here they were met by an equally strong 
current ; and it was with difficulty they got up stMrs. The water con- 
tinued to rise through the night ; in the morning it was sufficientiy high 
to float boats along the Terrace. Many families, in the general alarm, 
removed from their houses ; even several who occupied the upper flats of 
the Terrace. To those who remained, supplies were brought by boats. 
In this state the water continued to flowtluring the whole day. After 
midnight the ice at the first arch of the bridge began to give way, when 
the whole current of the river rushed through with an impetuosity which 
caused the entire fabric of the bridge to tremble, hurling down in its 
fury the immense blocks of ice which had impeded its course. Goods 
which were lodged in low lying warehouses and cellars, were greatly 
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damaged or entirely destroyed ; five vessels were also thrown out of the 
river upon the Coal Shore, which had to be relaunched. When the flood 
subsided, the North Inch was left covered with masses of ice to the 
depth of six feet. From tlie quantity of ice, it was feared the summer 
pasturage would be worth little or nothing ; but under the genial influence 
of the spring sun and western breeje, the ice rapidly disappeared, and a 
finer crop of grass has not since been on the Inches. 

Owing to the extent of the mountain rages, of whose waters it is the 
common outlet the Tay is very subject to sudden overflowings. Occa- 
sionally the river has been known to rise 15 feet perpendicular he^^ht 
above the ordinary level of the stream, on which occasions the Inches and 
the lower streets of the town are under water, exhibiting, as viewed from 
the bridge, a majestic stream, though not affording a very comfortable 
subject of contemplation. 



Whether the calamity by fire has been spared to Perth, from a want of 
fuel, or from the general attention of its inhabitants, is not easy to deter- 
mine. Tliis, however, is true, that on comparison with other places, it 
will be found that the city, conssidcring its crowded buildings and popu-* 
lation, has been singijdarly fortunate. 

About the year 1765, a fire broke out on the south side of the High- 
street, a little below the Meal-yennel, which consamed the whole line of 
the street, between ihe Meal and the Guard- vennels. The loss of mov^ 
able property was great, in addition to tlie loss of lives. The day fol- 
io vring nine bodies were dng out of the ruins black as jet, and shockingly 
scorched ; presenting an appalling sight. Their remains were very pro- 
perly hid from their female fdends, but sufficiently identified by neigh- 
bours. In the course of the afternoon, the bodies were placed in a large 
coffin, and attended to the grave by hundreds of the inhabitants. At the 
time this fire broke out, an old man named Thomas Saddler, a wright, 
who lived on the opposite side of the street, was confined to bed in the 
height of a fever. On the alarm of fire, all the attendants ran out, and 
left the sick man, delirious as he was, under the charge of his wife. 
Understanding there was a fire, he got up in spite of her exertions, and 
rushed out. To her astonishment, the next sight she got of him was 
on the top of the chinmey of one of the burning houses ; and every 
attempt to get him down was unsuccessful. When the fire was subdued, 
he returned; when to their joy, they discovered that, although exceed- 
ingly weak, the fever had left him. 
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Instances of fever haying been subdued by strange and sometimes 
simple means, have frequently occurred. One of these, although un- 
connected with the subject of fires, may here be mentioned, as it occurred 
in the same close with the above. At a later period, the employer of the 
above-mentioned ixidividual was attacked by fever, and rendered delirious 
to such a degree as to require considerable exertion to keep him in bed. 
During one of these violent fits, Dr Wood happened to visit him» when 
the patient called out, " Oh man, do you sell any porter here ; I would 
give a shilling for a bottle of good porter." On this sutgect he raved 
for a considerable time, when the Doctor ordered him a bottle, which he 
eH^tiod at a draught, declaring it to be the best he ever drank in his life. 
He immediately afterwards fell into a sound sleep, which continued some 
hours. When he awoke, to the joyful surprise of his family he appeared 
quite composed, without any symptom of fever, but very weak. 

Shortly after the above fire, another took place in the inn that stood 
on the piece of ground, now called County Place, kept by one Luckie 
Waterston, frequented by all travellers, and jolly fellows of the town. 
In these days smuggling was carried on to a great extent, in which Lucki% 
like her neighbours, joined. A vessel from Holland had arrived, and she* 
with the aid of a trust worthy character, smuggled up quantities of gin 
and brandy, which were placed into her cellar. In tiie course of the af» 
ternoon, this precious store was inspected by the light of a «andle^ which 
was incautiously placed on the side of a bottle rack, and left to guide 
the bearers of the succeeding burden of contraband. Luckie and her 
servant had left the inn for the harbour, where the vessel was lying ; but, 
during their absence, the candle kindled the rack, which soon communi- 
cated to the spirits, and blew up with a tremendous explosion. The 
furniture was scattered, and several persons barely escaped with life. 

About the year 1777, a fire also broke out in Leonard-street during the 
night, which consumed six houses. One old man> who was in bed, was 
so severely burnt, that he died within a few hoiurs afterwards. The 
whole of the families escaped with life, but lost all their property, for 
whose relief collections were made at all the church doors on the ensu- 
ing Sunday, which yielded the greatest sum at that time known. — 
About the year 1786, a large house in a garden, now part of the Saluta* 
tion inn, was consumed, and an old lady's maid burnt to death. Soon 
after that, one of the houses in Candl-street, then occupied as a lodging* 
house, was burnt down. About the year 1788, a house in Bridgend was 
discovered by a debtor from the jail window, to be on fire ; but before 
assbtance could be rendered, the whole was consumed, with the loss of 
seven lives. Some of the bodies presented a shocking spectacle. About 
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the year 1794, that house occupied by Mr George Gray, at the foot of 
South-street, was discovered to be on fire early one morning : the walls 
were left standing, but no lives lost. 

During the late war, whilst the yeomanry were embodied, that range 
of stables belonging to the Salutation Inn, on the north side of Canal 
Street, was discovered to be on fire. The premises were employed at 
the time as a store for grain : in the upper part of them were lodged the 
yeomanry stores ; part of these consisted of barrels of blank cartridges, 
barrels of bdl cartridges, :and a few barrels of gunpowder. The fire soon 
made rapid progress, and was fast approaching the critical spot where 
the powder was lodged. A general panic seized the people, who became 
alarmed lest the whole should explode, to the injury of life and the 
neighbouring properties ; no one was inclined to hazard his life in the 
perilous task of attempting to remove the cause of danger ; which in a 
few minutes would have proved disastrous. In this dilemma, a butcher, 
named Robert Fenton, boldly rushed forward through the fire, and, by 
extraordinary exertions, succeeded in throwing the whole combustible 
materials out at a window, which happily relieved the public mind from 

intense anxiety ; and saved much property from certain destruction 

Fenton was not rewarded. His conduct at least justified some verbal 
acknowledgment ; but cheap as this was, it was not even given. 

In 1816, the George Inn stables were burnt down, and twelve fine 
horses destroyed. One of the hostlers who slept in a room immediately 
above the entry to the stables, was buried in such a profound sleep, that 
all the noise and confusion created by the fire, the rattling of the engines, 
and the noise and shouts of the people, never once disturbed him ; and it 
was with no small amazement he l)eheld, when he awoke in the morning, 
the fearful changes which had occurred during the night. This outdoes 
the case of the man who fell asleep in the inside of a steam-boiler, while 
his fellow workmen were ringing on it with sledge hammers, rivetting 
the plates. 

In 1823, the old Grammar-school in School-vennel, was burned down. 
In 1831, a wright's shop in the Kirk-close was destroyed. A young 
woman died shortiy after, from over-exertion in carrying water to ex- 
tinguish the fire. In 1834, an old property at the foot of the High, 
street was discovered on fire about midnight ; the whole tenement was 
consumed, and still lies in ruins. Fortunately no lives were lost. This 
was succeeded by one at County-place, early one afternoon ; which sud- 
denly broke out, and burnt wiih such fury, that besides loss of property, 
it recorded the death of an old respectable citizen, the father of Mr 
Menzies, County-place. His remains were some days after attended to 
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the grave by a numerous body of gentlemen. During the night of 12tb 
January 1836, a building in Parliament-close, occupied as a bakehouse 
and tinsmith's shop, was burned down. Fortunately no lives were en- 
dangered; and the night being calm, the fire was confined to the building 
in which it originated. 

Besides the destruction of buildings above recorded, much loss of life 
has occurred, especially of children, by their clothes taking fire, from the 
light and combustible nature of their dress ? and it cannot be too much 
deplored that the effects of fashion are so strong as to overcome die dic- 
tates of prudence and maternal solicitude. An upper garment of any 
of the countless varieties of woollen fabrics, or of its combinations with 
other materials, would afford complete security against this most distress- 
ing calamity. A lamentable case occurred some years ago, which 
throws some interesting light upon the nature of our physiology. A 
woman, whose clothes had taken fire, was so severely scorched, that the 
skin of her entire body was blackened and destroyed ; yet the unfortunate 
woman survived about thirty-six hours, without experiencing any acute 
pain ; her sensations indicating no more than a slight degree of uneasi- 
ness. It is thus evident, that the- beneficent Author of our being has be- 
stowed on his creatures no more of the sensation of pain than is necessary 
for self preservation, or to excite, a curative re-action, in the case of 
partial injuries. 

After giving an account of the fires, it may not be improper to insert 
the Regulations for the Fire Engine Establishment, The master 
of the engines has the entire management of them, and it is his duty to 
see that every thing about them is in proper working order. He has to 
enter into a book every fire that th.e engines are called to, to whom the 
property belongs, with whom it is insured, what time was occupied in 
extinguishing, the expense incurred, and the number of extra men em- 
ployed. He has also to enter the names of the men who have conducted 
themselves meritoriously at the fire. It is his duty to call out the men to 
quarterly drills, and intimate to the Magistrates when and where the 
same is to take place. The superintendent of police, with as many men 
as he can spare, has to attend all fires, to preserve order and protect 
the property. On a fire breaking out or an alarm being given, the 
watchman in whose district it happens, must communicate the intelli- 
gence to the Police Office in the quickest possible way ; he must alarm 
the firemen in his vicinity, and proceed to the office to receive the in- 
structions of the superintendent. Those engaged as firemen are required 
to give in their name and place of abode to the Police Office, that their 
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address may be known to the police officers. They must be punctual m 
attendance on drills, and prompt in turning out to fires, but on no ac- 
count to turn out without their badge on their hat or cap . Firemen*s 
wages are—first hour, 3s; for each succeeding hour. Is. ; for false alarm^ 
if given by watchmen, and the firemen arrive at the engine house fifteen 
minutes after it is given, they shall receive Is. Extra or supernumerary 
men, for first and second hour. Is ; each succeeding hour, 6d. Those 
firemen only, w)io arrive at the fire within the first half hour from the 
time the engpine leaves the house, are paid for the first hour ; those who 
arrive within the second half hour, will only be paid Is 6d. Any of the 
firemen who absent themselves altogether from a fire, without being able 
to give a satisfactory excuse; or come in a state of intoxication, or be 
disobedient to orders, are liable to a fine of Is ; and on a third ofience 
are dismissed from' the service. Those who distingush themselves by 
prompt and meritorious conduct at the fires, on the recommendation of 
the en^ne master and superintendent of police, receive a gratuity from 
Magistrates over and above their pay. 

eHUROHES. 

St. John's Church is a Gothic building of considerable extent and 
antiquity. It originally extended to the west of the present Flesh-market ; 
and was one of the few edifices that escaped the fury of the Reformation. 
No certain date is given when it was erected, but from writings extant, 
it was built before the tenth century. It is said to have belonged to the 
Monastic brethren of Dunfermline, and intended for the purposes of 
education. By the writings, assigning the patronage of this church, it 
appears to have been surrounded with a good extent of ground, or 
yard. The grant was made in 1604, by Queen Anne, with consent of 
her husband, King James, who conveyed to the Burgh of Perth, the 
great CoUege-yard, with the right of advocation, donation, and patronage 
of the parish of Perth, with the rector and vicarage teinds of the same. 
This was subsequently confirmed to the town by King James, in 1616. 

The church, before its division, was one long building. The pulpit 
stood on one of the pillers that supports the steeple ; the Magistrates* 
seat was round a pillar at the south-west, and the King's pew was at the 
north-west side. It was only partially and rudely fitted up. Whilst in 
this state it was no uncommon thing for soldiers to be playing at pitch 
and toss at the east end of the building during worship ; and here and 
there, at the extremities of the church, committees of men held conversa- 
tion on the topics of the day. For a right of sepulture in the church, 
the family of Mercer of Aldie disponed to the community of Perth the 
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girounds forming the North and South Inches. The place allotted to 
them for this valuable gift, was on the liorth side of the church, below 
the north gallery of the Middle Church, and immediately under the pews 
of the cordwainers, which require to be lifted When an int'efment takes 
place. This burial vault has descended to the Baroness Keith. 

Early in thie seventeenth century, St. John's was divided into thrde 
churches, each of which took its name from its local position. The west 
end was first fitted up ; hence its name, the West Chujfch. Shortly after- 
wards ail arch was built up, which divided the oth6r section of the edifice 
into the Middle and East Churches. In these churches parb were allot- 
ted to the different Incorporations of the city of Perth, for the use of their 
members, which are still retained by them, and for which they draw 
rent when riot used ty the members themselves. This partition of 
churches was general in Scotland, and intended to secure stability to the 
Protestant religion, in towns throughout the kingdom. 

In the West Church was placed the pulpit from which the great Re- 
former, John Knox, preached. The Rev. Mr Scott, who was the father 
of the Antiquarian Society here, strongly recommended its preservation 
as a relic, but the local powers that were, removed it without ceremony to 
give room for a more modernized one. This rolic was afterwards 
broken to pieces. 

In the Middle Church was placed the ELing's seat, which was occupied 
by the lawyers of the city when Royalty was absent. It was also used 
by the Judges on the Circuit, who were anciently obliged to remain one 
Sunday in town. The Magistrates also sat in the south gallery of the 
church, opposite the Royal seat. 

In the lUast Church was placed the cutty or repenting stool, or rather 
the seat of the unvirtuous, on which many unfortunate's were forced to 
mount in sackcloth, besides paying the stool dues. There were in the 
last century many instances of married persons being obliged to sit thero 
for a whole year, during public worship. 

In one parish in the neighbourhood of Perth, the session resolved to 
double the stool dues, from the increase of unfortunates; which made the 
dues fall off, the delinquents preferring to go to other cutty-stools, where 
they could sit at a cheaper rate; but on the remonstrance of the beadle, 
who was alone interested, it was resolved to let them down to the old 
rate. The beadle, therefore, on the first Sunday after, proclaimed most 
lustily, that " They were a* welcome back again, for the auld rate o* 
four punds." 

The East Church was at first partially fitted up. The only gallery 
in it was occupied by the Wright Incorporation ; the Earl of Kinnoull 
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occupied a pew near the pulpit, which was placed on a pillar on the 
south aide, near to the centre of the church. The congregation were 
exclusively confined to a small space near the west-end. To the east 
the space was occupied by the fire-engines, the wood used as the 
scaffold, the hurdle, or machine for driving condemned prisoners to the 
place of execution, the gallows laddsr, &c. There was no pavement hh 
the church but the ancient tombstones laid flat, many of them of a kind 
of blue marUe stone. One of them has ktiely been lifted and placed ine 
the east wall, having two human fi|ru^s engraven thereon, supposed to be 
one of our ancient Kings and hie Queen. 

On the north side of the East Church stood the sacristy, which in lat- 
ter times was used as the session house, and for keeping the church 
records. This part of the building projected so far out as to leave only 
a narrow entrance from the Kkkgate to the east end of the church. It 
was a dismal looking place, with small windows strongly grated witti 
iron bars. The benches and chests within were made of oak, and bound 
in the same heavy manner. The entrance was by a smaH arched door 
from the kiside of the church. This relict of ancient days was pulled 
down when the street in^rovements commenced ; for accommodating the 
session, the south-west porch of the West Church was pulled down, and 
a lofty house of four storeys built. This house had been put up in 
so slight a manner, that a few years ago it became necessary to pull it 
down ; at the present day not a vestige of the ancient porch is to be seen. 
Within these few years Halkerstone Tower, already noticed, has been 
taken town. Thb tower, which was a beautiful piece of groined arch- 
work, was erected above the north porch of the West Church. It con- 
sisted of two dismal cells, one above the other ; in the one, culprits were 
confined -, and in the other, such dead bodies as were found were Isdd out 
until claimed by rdations, or burled 1^ the public. 

From time to time the ground or square around the churches was en- 
croached upon by adjoining proprietors. This and other local improve* 
ments, however, have now reduced the size of it. In aU the alteratione 
that have been made on the churches and around them, immense numbers 
of human bones have been dug up. Indeed, they have been fotind in 
such a way as to lead to the supposition, that they had been deposited in 
cartsfull ; but it is accounted for by the fact that the ground round the 
church was at one time used as a burial yard. 

About the year 1780, the Magistrates resolved to reseat the East 
Church in a handsome manner : estimates were ordered, and a Mr Fran- 
cis Buchan from North Berwick, much esteemed in Haddingtonshire for 
his professional taste and ability, was selected to plan and fit it up. His 
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vffer aiiounted to ^800, a fair fipedmen of what material and wages 
were at that period. When>the church was finidied, many influential 
families became utters, principally from the comfort of its interior ac- 
■commodation. The Royal seat was at this time remoTed with tiiat of 
the Magistrates from the Mid<Ue to the East Church, where they hare 
remained ever since. The Royal seat now goes under the name of the 
Writer's seat, and is yielded to the Circuit Judges when detained in 
town. In front of this seatis the figure of Justice. The otiier public 
txMfies who hare seats, have Aem ornamented with die •emUama id their 
calling. 

The Middle and West Churches men shortly after repaired, and 
their comfort as places of worship much increaaed. In ihe Middle 
Church, the Dean of Guild has a seat, with several of the Incoiporatiions; 
other of these bodies, agun, sit in the West Church, In the latter, a 
gallery was erected called the cock loft, which was jet apart for the 
soldiery ; but when their chapUan performed service, they iiad a right to 
the rest of the church. The last service performed there was by the 
chaplain of the Scotch fosileers. The soidters now go to iS^ Pautt 
Church, which in 1799, was built at the head of the High Street The 
servioe is now performed to them between the hours of one and two 
o^clock, by the Established clergyman, who has a small allowaaoe from 
Oovemment in addition to his stipend. 

There is only one inddent worth notiidng regarding the erection of 
St Paul's Church, which is,, that when the labourers were digging out its 
foundation, they found, 12 feet under the sncfaee of the ground, a atone 
wall of fine ashlar work strongly united, having iron rings. This lingu- 
lar discovery led to the belief that it one time formed part of a pier for 
landing vessels. Tins supporition was not Hi-judged, considering the 
local situation ef &e town, and the tendency of great rivers to change 
their beds. As one branch of the "Bfill lade still runs dose by the spot, 
it is possible thatihis stream m<^ at one time have been sufficiently deep 
to admit small vessels. This supporition is farther strengthened by the 
"fact, that one of the Jlsh markets is still held near this place. 

After the erection of St Patd's, the Magistrates establliAed annuiil 
visits to the four churches, which is still strictiy adhered io. "In March 
4807, the parish of Perth was, for ecdesiastical purposes, divided in four 
separate parishes ; by the decreet of erection and disjunction of that date, 
ihey were thenceforth cdled the East, Middle, West, and St Paul's 
churches. The right of presentation is in the Magistrates and Coundl, 
who hitherto have always paid great attention to public qiinion in ap« 
pomtmg a clergyman. On tiie 8d December 188fi, the Magistrates, aftar 
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a full diflciusioii, resolved, << That this Council, deeply convinced of ^k 
evils arising to the Church of Scotland, from the law of patronage, as it 
presently stands, and b frequently exercised ; and anxious that an effec- 
tual reform should bo made in that law, are unanimously of opinion, that, 
should a vacancy occur in any of the fuur parishes of Perth, the patron- 
age of which 18 vested in the Council, no candidate ought to be appointed 
who has not the majority of votes of male menjbers in fuU communion 
with that particular congregation ; but that, shouid there be two or more 
candidates having an equal number of votes, the Council should have ti^ 
power of selecting either of these candidates/' 

A few years ago, the Town Council resolved that the West Church 
should be pulled down, and an elegant building erected ; for which plans 
were drawn out, and other arrangements made. The building was to 
extend across the street between the present chucch and the Meal- 
market, which was to be taken down, and a new street opened between 
the High-street and South-street, in a line with the Flesh-vennel. Sp 
£rmly was it believed .that this would be carried into effect, that when 
the Middle Church was repaired, some of the ornaments, which now ap- 
pear on the west side of the steei^e, were built on the understanding that 
they would form part of the plan to be adopted for the new church. 
This excellent arrangement, however, was laid aside ; and the old 
church from time to time temporarily repaired, so as to rpQder it pretty 
comfortable ; but still this church is in bad condition, and out of keeping 
with the oth er section of the building. 

The walls of the whole edifice were lately cleaned, repaired, and 
ornamented : those of the East and Middle Churches being sunnounted 
jwith a neat stone railing, which has greatly improved the general ap- 
pearance. The large eastern window has also been replaced by one of 
stained glass, which, throwing in a flood of, "dim religious light," pro- 
duces a rich and pleasing effect, as seen from the interior. Each of the 
churches require ventilators, but iQore especially the West Church, 
owing to its high upper gallery, and low and irregular roof. They are 
also very cold and damp during the winter season. Sensible of this dis.. 
* comfort, Mr Esdaile has recentiy exerted hiiQself to promote a subscrip- 
tion among the sitters in the East Church, to get this part of the building 
properly wanned and ventilated. 

The belfry, which is ascended by a very 'narrow flight of steps, for- 
jRi^rly Qontained a set of very superior bells ; but of late years several 
have been destroyed. The best and largest, usually termed the fire bell, 
iras stxiuQli; by a fellow with a large hammer, which cracked it, an^ 
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destroyed its sound. There is a mystery and waywardness in the con- 
stitution of bells, as well as other musical instruments, which set scrutiny 
at defiance. Although the pride of St. Johnstone was recast, with the 
same materials, and of the same size and shape — starting like a phoenix 
into new life from the ashes of its predecessor — ^yet the new bell, which 
is now tolled at ten o'clock at night, bears no resemblance in sound to 
the fine mellow tones of -the old one. Another of the bells was removed 
to St Paul's Church ; and a third, though small one, was removed from 
the steeple to regulate the attendance of the workmen at the erection of 
the Depot. This bell, in a cracked condition, is now suspended at the 
late Stock-market. 

Before the set was ^broken by damage and removal, the whole bells 
were in such perfect unison, that Mr Peter Trosach, who fitted up the 
small music bells, offered also to fit up the large ones to perform tunes. 

An excellent view of the town and neighbourhood is commanded from 
the bartizan of the steeple. The spire was formerly constructed of im- 
mense oak beams, cut from the hill of Kinnoull ; these were covered 
with numerous plates of lead. There is an account of a dreadful whirl- 
wind which tore off the lead from the spire, rolled it into various forms, 
and hurled it into the Fountain-close, foot of the South-street. To some 
this may appear incredible ; but is not more so than the following fact, 
which occurred comparatively recently. On a Christmas day, a violent 
liurricane tore the lead from the flat roofs of Rose Terrace, and carried 
it over into the lade in a large sheet which required twenty men to lift it. 

About the year 1765, the wood of the spire being found much decayed, 
was reconstructed. The names of the magistrates and council, and of the 
architect and plumber, engraved upon the lead, isecord the period wheipi 
4;his took place. 

List of the Established Ministers of Perth, — Since the Reformation, 
Perth has been, celebrated for ministers eminent for piety and literary 
attainment. Since that period their number has amounted to thirty- 
nine. The first, Mr John Row, was appointed minister at Perth, July 
47th, 1560, and died at Perth, October 1580. He had been several 
years at Rome as commissioner from the Popbh church of Scotland. 
He returned to his own country about the year 1555, with instructions 
from the Pope for opposing the progress of the Reformation : but having 
•heard the discourses of John Knox, and acquired some knowledge of the 
principles of the Reformation, he became a convert from Popery ; an4 
4kt Itfr Knox*s earnest desire, entered into the qodnistry among the Re- 
formers. 
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2. Mr Patrick Galloway, called to bo minister at Perth, November 
14th, 1580. He fled into England, May 1584 ; having fallen under the 
dupleasune of the King and the party which then prevailed, because of 
the attachment he had expressed to William Earl of Gowrie. 

8. Mr John Howyson, minister of Cumbuslang, appointed minbter 
at Perth, pro tempore^ November 1584. 

2. Mr Patrick Galloway, having regamed the King's favour, returned 
to his charge at Perth, November 1585. The General Assembly, June 
1589, appointed him to leave his charge at Perth, and wait upon the 
King. In June 1607, he was appointed one of the ministers of Edin- 
bui;gh. 

4. Mr John Malcom, formerly one of the regents, and afterwards 
principal of St. Leonard's College in St. Andrews, was ordained minis- 
ter at Perth, November 4th, 1591 ; and died at Perth, October 8d, 
1034. 

5« Mr William Cowper, formerly minister at Bothkenner, in the Pres- 
bytery of Stirling, having for some time preached at Perth, was admitted 
minister at Perth, with Mr J(^ Malcom, June 23d, 1595. Made bishop 
of Galloway, July 31st,. 1614; resigned his charge at Perth, October 
2Sd, 1615. Afterwards made dean of the chapel royal at Edinburgh ; 
and died at Edinburgh, February 15th, 1619« 

6. Mr John Ghzthry, ordained minister at Perth, with Mr John Mal- 
bom, February 20th, 1617 ; translated to Edinbui^h, June lltfa, 1621 ; 
made bishop of Murray, November 20th, 1023 ; deprived of his bishop- 
ric at the re-establishment of Presbyterian gov er n ment in 1638. 

7. Mr John Robertson, ordained minister at Perth, with Mr John 
Malcom, March 3d, 1621 ; depoded by the Genial Assembly, May 28th, 
1645, for his having conversed at Perth with the Marquis of Montrose, 
an excommunicated person. He was restored to the ministry, by the 
Synod of Perth and Stirling, October 11th, 1654. But an act of Assem- 
bly having been made, that no deposed minister dionld be restored to 
the parish in which he had formerly served, Ifir Robertson, though he 
continued to live in Perth, never again exercised his ministry there. 

8. Mr Joseph Laurie, formeriy nmnster at Stirling, admitted minister 
at Perth, with Mr John Rol)ert8on, February 1685 ; and died at Perth, 
July 1640. 

9. Mr Robert Laurie, son to Mr Joseph Laurie, ordained minister at 
Perth, with Mr John Robertson, August 4th, 1641 : translated to Edin- 
burgh, March 1644. Made dean of E^Rnburgh after the restoniiion of 
Charies the Second ; and afterwards lushop of Brechin ; died at Edin- 
^urghiiil677. 
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to, Mr George Halybarton, formerlj minister at Menmuir in tbe 
Presbytery of Brecbin, admitted minister at Pertb, with Mr John Ro- 
bertson, Augnst 4th, 1644 ; made bishop of Dunkeld, January 18th, 
1662; resigned his charge at Perth, October 1664; died, February 1665. 

11. Mr Alexander Rolloek, formerly minister at Dunkeld, admitted 
minister at Perth, with Mr George Halyburton, September 25th, 1645 9 
died at Perth, October 1652. 

12. Mr William Colvill, formerly minister at Edinburgh, admitted 
minister at Perth, with Mr George Halyburton, February 1st, 1655 ; 
died at Perth, September 1662. When minister at Edinburgh, he had 
been deposed by the General Assembly, July 1648, for favouring what 
was eaQed ** the unlawful engagement," or the levy for war, which the 
Scotch Parliament had ei^joined for the re-estabUshment of King Chairles 
the Firsts when prisoner in the Isle of Wight ; more especiaUy for his 
having refused to intimate a fast which had been appointed lor the pur- 
pose of defeating that levy. He was restored to the nanistry by the 
Synod of Lothian, November 8th, 1654. Heniy Guthry, in his Memoirs 
of Scotland, says of Mm that << for his eminence in learning, di%ence in 
his calling, and strictness in his conversation, he was an ornament to the 
Church of Scotland." Ako the Presbytery of Perth, April 8th, 1657, 
in their answer to a scurrilous paper, give hkn the like attestation ; and 
observe that "his ministry had been remarkably blessed since he came 
to Perth." 

13. Mr Henry Auchinleck, formerly minister at Mains, in the Pres** 
bytery of Dundee, admitted minister at Perth, with George Halyburton, 
bishop of Dunkeld, December 23d, 1662 : died at Perth, March 1667. 

14. Mr Mungo Law, ordained minister at Perth, with Mr Henry 
Auchinleck, June 1st, 1665 ; died, July 1671. 

15. Mr William Lindsay, formerly minister at Auchterderran, in the 
Presbytery of Kirkaldy, admitted minister at Perth with Mr Mungo 
Law, April 9th, 1668 ; made bishop of Dunkeld, May 7th, 1677 ; re- 
ugned his charge at Perth, October 1678 ; died 1679. 

16. Mr Alexander Ross, ordained minister at Perth, with Mr William 
Lindsay, November 14th, 1672 ; resigned his charge at Perth, May 7th, 
1683, on being appointed professor of divinity in the College of Glasgow. 
In 1686, he was appointed principal of St Mary's College in St Andrews; 
and the same year was made bishop of Murray. Made bishop of Edin- 
burgh, 1687, but was deprived of his bishopric by the Act of Parliament 
abolishing prelacy, July 22d. 1689; died at Edinburgh, March 20th, 
1720. 

17. Mr Alexander Skeen, formerly professor of philosophy in the 
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University of St Andrews, ordained minister at Perth, with Mr Ale^. 
Ross, June 26th, 1679 ; resigned his charge at Perth, May 31st, 1680. 

18. Mr David Anderson, having first been professor of humanity in 
St Leonard's College in St Andrews, and afterwards minister of Dun- 
barney in the Presbytery of Perth, was admitted minister at Perth, with 
Mr Alexander Ross, October 27th, 1680 ; he was deprived at the Revo- 
lution. 

19. Mr William Hay, formerly minister at KUconquhar, in the Pres- 
bytery of St Andrews, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr David An- 
dersoir, March 1684 ; resigned his charge at Perth on being made bishop 
of Murray, February 4th, 1638-; was deprived of his bishopric at the 
Revolution ; died at the house of his son-in-law, at Castlehill, near In- 
verness. March 17th, 1707. 

20. Mr Adam Barclay, formerly minister at Keig,* in the Presbytery 
of Alford, in the shire of Aberdeen, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr 
David Anderson, May 1688 ; deprived at the Revolution. 

21. Mr John Anderson, formerly minister at Auchtergavefa, in ih& 
Presbytery of Dunkeld, but now conforming to Presbyterian govern- 
ment, was appointed, by an act of the Synod of Perth and Stirling, min-' 
ister at Perth pro tempore, after the deprivation of Mr David Anderson 
and Mr Adam Barclay. Though never actually acknowledged as minis- 
ter by the Town Councilj he continued to exercise his ministry at Perth, 
until Mr Robert Anderson was admitted; and then was translated to 
Edinburgh. 

22. Mr Robert Anderson, formerly minister at Leuchars, in the Pres- 
bytery of St Andrews, admitted minister at Perth, June 4th, 1691 ; died 
at Perth, July 26th, 1704. 

23. Mr Thomas Black, formerly at Strathmiglo, in the Presbytery of 
Coupar, and afterwards minister at Weems, in the Presbytery of Kirk- 
aldy, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr Robert Anderson, April 3d, 
1698. Appointed professor of divinity in the University of St Andrews, 
in 1707 ; but was retained in his charge at Perth by the pressing impor- 
tunity of his parishioners. Died at Perth, October 25th, 1739. 

24. Mr George Blair, formerly minister at St Madoes, in the Presby- 
tery of Perth, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr Thomas Black, Octo- 
ber 23d, 1705 ; died at Perth, May 14th, 1712. 

25. Mr John Fleming, formerly minister at the Castle of Edinburgh, 
admitted minister at Perth, with Mr Thomas Black, February 24th, 
1713 ; and died at Perth, April 12th, 1719. 

26. Mr William Wilson, probationer in the Presbytery of Dunblane, 
ordaiued minister at Perth, with Mr Thomas Black and Mr John Flem- 
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iBg» November 1st, 17X6 ; deposed, together with seTen other ministers, 
by an Act of Assembly, May 15th, 1740, for following a divisive coarse, 
ftnd for declining the judicatories of the Church ; died at Perth in 1741. 

27. Mr William Stewart, formerly minister at Blaii^owrie, in the 
Fresbytery of Meigle, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr Thomas 
Black and Mr William Wilson, July 4th, 1737 ; died at Perth, Biay 
22d. 1771. 

28. M^ David Black, son of Mr Thomas Black, ordained minister at 
Perth with Mr Thomas Black and Mr WIUiAm Wilson, June 14th, 1737; 
died at Perth, May 22d, 1745. 

29. Mr Henry Lindsay, formerly minister at Bothkenner, in the Pras- 
byteiy of Stirling, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr Dand Black, 
October 15th, 1741 ; died at Perth, May 2d, 1745. 

30. Mr John Warden, formerly minister at Campsey, in the Presby- 
tery of Glasgow, admitted minister at Perth, with Mr David Black, 
March 16th, 1747 ; translated to the Canongate of Edinburgh, Novem- 
ber 6ih, 1755; died there. 

31. Mr John Bonar, formerly minister at Cockpen, in ^ Presbytery 
of Dalk^th, admitted minister at Perth, with Blr David Black, July 29th, 
1756; died at Perth, December 21st, 1761. 

32. Mr James Scott, from Kiirfaons, was admitted, with Mr David 
Black, in 1762. Mr Scott was much esteemed in Perth for numy yean ; 
he was active and xealous in the discharge of the several duties he was 
called to perform, particularly among the young men and boys. Of 
these he had classes that attended him in his own house in the evenings : 
always (giving each a volume of a book home with them, and on their 
next visit he examined them on the subject they had been reading. His 
public sermons were in the first style of composition ; delivered in an 
earnest and impressive manner, which fixed the attention of his hearers. 
Unfortunately his voice was soft and low, and it was with difficulty that 
he could be heard in the distant comers of the churches, particularly in 
the Middle and East Churches. Towards the close of the last century, 
he was prevailed on to accept the assistance of a helper, to whom the 
Town Council agred to pay L.50 a-year. The first individual appointed 
to fill thb situation was Mr Murray, who had been ordained to a 
small Chapel of Ease in the south country. For some time his sermons 
were adnured by the people, but he fell into habits that lowered him 
in the estimation of the public. He had a custom which his slender in- 
come might palliate, but not justify—that of inviting himself to family 
parties. At the house ef a certain Bailie his visits had become so frequent 
and burdensome, that the servant-maid was fully aware how littie respect 
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was paid to him in the family. On admitting him one morning, she yftar 
accosted by him, when dishing up the children's porridge, in the follow- 
ing manner :-.*< Well, Mary, haTo you got the porridge made ?** 
•' f es,'* returned Mary, "Uut I did'nt know of your coming, and, there- 
fore, your share was not put in the pof 1" Mr Murray had also acquired' 
a taste t6t card playing, and as much liking for the bottle as rendered 
him ridiculous. Having got into debt, and being straitened in circum- 
stanciss, he disappeared from Perth. The onl/ accounts that were re- 
ceived of him was, that he had entered the navy ; been taken prisonei' 
by the French ; and kept long in confinement. He waff afterwards seen 
ih London, by some Perth people, in a very destitute condition. 

Mr Thomas filled - the situation fbr some time. He was afterward* 
appointed minister at Newburgh, where he continued- until hb death, 
Mr M&ier, who was afterwards ordained in Abdy, near Newburgh, was 
for some years helper ; also Mr Dempster, now in Denny, and Mr Bumsr^ 
now in Paisley, and were each much respected. After the beginning of 
the present century, Mr Scott, imagining he would be well enough heard 
in the West Church, continued to preach some time there. 

8S. Mr James Moodie, from Mousewald, in the Presbytery of Loch-* 
maben, was admitted, with Mr Scotf, in 1772. Mr Moodie, to an elegant 
personal appearance added an excellent style of delirety : hi^ discourses 
were of the best composition, but he appeared 'to have but a small stock 
of sermons, as he frequently deHvered the same discourse more than once. 
At this time tiie ministers were not confined to a particular church, but 
went over the three in rotation.-4o that one sermon could serve for 
three weeks. 

34. After Mr Moodie's settlement, Mr John Duff was ordained assist- 
ant. This gentleman was the very reverse of Mr Moodie in his public 
appearance ; his sermons, however, were much esteemed, but they were 
delivered in a stiff monotonous manner that greatiy injured their effect 
In the latter part of their ministry, both Mr Moodie and Mr Duff em- 
ployed assistants at their own expense* 

About the year 1806, after the building of St Paul's Church, a pro^ 
posal was made by the Town Council, that Mr Scott and Mr Duff should 
retire on a stated allowance. These gentiemen accepting the proposal, 
and Mr Moodie at same time giving up his charge, there occurred a va- 
cancy for four ministers. The Council, with Provost John Caw at their 
head, having resolved to lay aside private interest and party spirit, and 
to exert themselves with the sole view of obtaining clergymen of piety 
and talent, sent deputations through the country to hear certain gentie- 
men of whom a good report had been received. When the election 
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came on, tbe Rey. Andrew Thomson was appointed minister of tbe East 
Church, the Rev. William Aird Thomson to the Middle Church, the 
Rev. John Findlay to St Paul'js Church, and the Rev. Donald M'Ken^ie 
to the West Church. These gentlemen met with a most cordial recep- 
tion, and were inducted into their respective charges during the year 
J 807. 

Mr Andrew Thomson was not long settled here when he accepted a 
call to St George*s Church, Edinburgh. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
James Esdaile from Montrose, the present incumbent, who was likewise 
cordially received, and who still continues to exyoy the esteem of his 
congregation. Besides attending to his clerical. dudes, he has ever been 
the steady and zealous friend of the j>oor and the distressed. 

Mr JM'Kenzie, in his early days, acted as helper to Mr Kemp, minis- 
ter of Gaak : this old gentleman was subject to fits of a dbtressing nature. 
One Sabbath morning he was attacked whilst in the act of prayer; 
JVIr M'Kenzie, who was beside him in the pulpit, was so much affected, 
that he was seized with a nervous disorder, which for some years disabled 
him for the performance of his clerical duty. On his recovering from 
this mental disorder, he was engaged by Mr Moodie as assistant. For 
.fiome years after his settlement in the West Church, lie appeared to' bo 
perfectly free.pf any symptoms of his malady; but unfortunately the dif. 
order returned with such increased violence as to render it necessary to 
.keep a man in waiting night and day. One Sabbath morning he seemed 
much better, and advised his attendant to go home and shift himself. 
Unfortunately the person complied : and on his return discovered to his 
horror that the imfortionate gentleman, in -a st^te Of mental darkness, had 
passed from time into eternity. Mr M*Kenzie being universally esteem- 
ed, this^event. created a deep feeling of sorrow amongst all classes. Dis- 
senters MS well as Churchmen. He was succeeded by Mr Keay from 
Edinburgh, a man eminently distinguished as a zealous and eloqujBnt 
preacher. Being of a weakly constitutiont he did not long enjoy the 
^situation ; a rapid decline soon carried him eff. 

The Rev. Mr Kennedy, son of Mr Kennedy minister of St Madoes, 
was, at .the unai^mous .desire of jthecongregation^ nejct inducted to the 
charge, in the year 1820. During fifteen. years he continued to endear 
himself more and more in the affections of the people. He died on the 
.30th December 4885, after a iew days' illness. His disease was supposed 
to have been caught whilst engaged in the pastoral duty of visiting Qie 
sick» in the house of one of his parishioners, where three of the childreii 
were ill of scarlet fever. His funeral was attended by the Magistrates 
^nd Town Conncil, the Presbytery, and Eldeirs of the four pari^hes^ whj^ 
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walked in procession before the pall-bearers, followed by the members of 
his congregation, with many of the respectable inhabitants of Perth, the 
whole forming a most impsesdve spectacle. 

The clergymen in Perth formerly visited and examined at stated periods, 
the members of their congregations, the same as In country parishes ; 
but this practice has latterly fallen much into disuse, particularly the 
diets of public examination, which are now entirely given up. In the 
above duties each clergyman iook a separate district of the town, going 
over the whole by rotation ; thus each became acquainted with the 
whole. Before the division of the town into parishes, there was only 
one session, composed of the ministers, elders, and deacons ; each district 
of the town had an elder and a deacon to supeiintend their morals, and 
the distribution of charity to the poor. Each church has now Its separate 
session ; and the whole meet as a general session once a month. 

In 1834, a number of respectable individuals, taking into consideration 
the want of accommodation in ihe Establishment, resolved on building 
a Chapel of Ease, for the express purpose of providing cheap accommo- 
dation for poor families. The requLdte funds having been obtained, a 
neat place of worslup has been erected in K.ing-street. Since it was 
begun, the General Assembly have admitted the pastors of Chapels of 
£ase to the same status and privileges as ministers ot the Establishment ; 
it thus turns out that a locality must be assigned to it as a parish, and 
ihat the inhabitants of that locality are to be entitied to the first offer of 
the seats. The ostensible reason for erecting this chapel, — ^to provide 
cheap accommodation for the poor, — ^is thus frustrated, unless seat rents 
are lowered in the churches generally. A constitution for the chapel 
has been obtained, by which the original subscribers to the building 
are empowered to elect the first minister ; and in all time coming the 
election to be by a majority of communicants. On this subject consider- 
able ditference arose among the parties interested, the seat-holders being 
almost unanimous in their support of Mr Currer, and the proprietors 
supporting Mr Miller, chaplain of the jail. The Presbytery, on the plea 
of adhering to the constitution of the chapel, overruled the petition of the 
congregation, and the latter gentieman was decilared duly cSected. 

Besides the Established Churches, there were two Episcopal Chap^ 
one Conformists, the other Non-conformists. The first had thehr place 
of worship in the Parliament-dose, on the spot where tiie Royal Areh 
Mason Lodge now stands. This congregation was long mider the minis- 
try of Mr Peebles, a man who was universally esteemed. The Rev. Mr 
Scott, at a meeting of the Antiquarian Society, in speddng of Mr 
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Peebles, pronounced him to be as free of faults aa it was posdble for 
liumon nature to attain. The Non-conformists, usually termed Jacobites, 
were but a small body, who met in the Wrighfs Hall, under Mr Walker. 
Political changes having brought about a general confbrmitj, this con- 
gregation merged into the other. The Parliament House falling into 
decay, and becoming unsafe, an degant chapel was built, in the jeax 
1796, in Prince's-street, which is attended by many of the nobility and 
gentry in the county. It is furnished with a Tery good organ, now eon- 
sidered indispensible in the Church of England service. 

At the time the Secession tu<^ place, Mr Wilson was one of the minis- 
ters who was deposed by the General Assembly for following divisiTe 
courses. He went to the East Church to preach one Sabbath morning 
as usual, but finding the doors shut against him, he shodc the dust from 
his feet as a witness. Some of his elders and congregation who adhered 
to him, proposed to a^oum to the Gloyer^s-yard, where they could re- 
ceive the benefit of his discourse. On thdr way thither, one of his elders 
observing that Mr Wilson hesitated and cast on anxious look behind, 
pulled him by the sleeve, and dauntlessly told him to remember Lot*s 
wife. The Dissenters soon formed themselves into a body, and the 
church on the south side of the High-street, long known as the Burgher 
Church, was built for them. Since the union of the Burghers and Se- 
ceders, it is called the South Secesaon Church. A difference arising 
among the original Seceders concerning the Burgess oath, another divi- 
sion took place. A separation was the consequence ; and the Seeeden 
who would not allow the Burgess oath, buOt a meeting-house neariy on 
the opposite side of the street. Tins structure was but a mean looking 
edifice, but for many years was exceedingly crowded:: a new church was 
afterwards built. Mr Troup, their first minister, was beloved by all 
denominations. It was remarked on his death, that his fiineral was at- 
tended by the largest assemblage ever witnessed in Perth. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Brown, a very worthy man ; who was succeeded by Doctor 
Pringle, who has now be<A nearly sixty years their pastor. 

The congregation tiiat remained with the Burghers was numerous and 
respectable ; indeed many of the most influential inhabitants were mem- 
bers. Mr Janie, long their pastor, was a man of amiaUe dispodtion, 
and much beloved by his people : his sermons were in a very primitive 
style. He viras for many years much troubled vdth the gout, and had, 
whOst preaching, to sit on a high stodi. About tiie year 1760, they pro- 
vided an asfflstant, or rather a colleague, who preached half the day for 
him. 

About the same tune Mr Black was appointed along witii Mr Pringle. 
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In a few yean after Mr Aikmaii was appointed : a difference arose 
amongst the Burghers aboat the 26th chapter of the Confession of Faith, 
jon the subject of the ciyil magistrate. This dispute partook much of a 
political nature, and was carried on with great acrimony on each aide. 
Old Mr Jarvie was a staunch aristocrat, and Mr Aikman as staunch a 
democrat, as they were then styled. Mr Jaryie's party was but small 
in number, but stood high for respectability end intelligence ; but Mr 
•Aikman's were much mone numerous. Matters went on for some 
time, each maintaining their opinions mth great rancour, until it was at 
4ength resolTod on by Mr Ailunan's party, Ihat Mr Jarvie should be 
ejected from the church, and a general muster was summoned for 
the ensuing Sunday, to keep him out of the pulpit. Thjs resolution 
.having taken air, Mr Jaryie's friends also came to the church prepared 
.to force their way to the pulpit. When they reached the door leading 
to the pulpit, they found a strong party of Mr Aikman's friends deter- 
mined to keep him out. Although no blows were actually struck, dread- 
ful, confumon ensued. After a serere struggle, Mr Jarvie's party were 
iorced to retire to the GuUd-hall, where the old man, in a painful state 
4>f agitation, commenced worship. An application was made to the 
Sheriff, who appointed that the Church should be occupied by each 
f arty alternately, one in the forenoon and ihe other in the afternoon, 
until their respectiye claims could be adjusted. A short .time after this^ 
M r Jarvie dropped down dead on the street whilst atten^g a funeral : he 
was much and justly regretted. His supporters were styled the Old Light 
Burghers, and Mr Aikman's the New Light They continued to preach 
alternately in the church, while a pending law-suit was sapping its foun^ 
dations ; exhibiting a practical iUustration of the text, that a house di- 
vided against itself cjumot stand. Meantime the Old Light gave a call 
to Mr W. Taylor, from the West country, whjbch was accepted. For a 
considerable time he attracted crowded audiences, but the extra demands 
for collections ever sounding in their ears, was the means of causing 
numbers to withdraw, until the congregation dwindled to a very small 
number. For upwards of twenty years the law-suit was delayed between 
^he Court of Session and the House of Lords; it was at length decided 
in Mr Aikman's favour, vdth the enormous sum of upwards of L.2,000 
expenses to each. Mr Taylor's party built a small chapel in Kinnoul- 
street, where he continued to preach until lately. Mr Aikman continued 
for many years with the New Light, until bodily infirmity compelled him 
-to resign his charge. He was succeeded by Mr Newlands, their presei^t 
gifted and intelligent pastor. 
During the progress of these disputes among the Burghers, a susila? 
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spirit spread among the Seceden, and a separation ensued. Mr Black 
adhered, with a small portion of the congregation, to the Old Light, wh<y 
built a chapel in South-street. Some years ago Mr Black resigned his 
charge, and was succeeded bj Mr Manson, who is esteemed a good 
preacher ; but this body has not increased. The Seceders, who contin- 
ued with Mr Fringle; some years ago obtained the assbtance of Bfr 
Toung. 

When this party first separated from the Establishment, they were' 
extremely rigid in their discipline, and cherished strange prejudices 
against all other denominations of christians. P^one of their members 
durst attend sermon in another church, without being depriyed of church 
privileges, or submitting to a public rebuke. A remarkable instance of 
(his occurred about forty years ago : A yery respectable man had a son 
receiving education for the ministry, but during the progress of his 
studies, conceiting the Establishfnent alForded a better field for his talents, 
he changed his plans accordingly, and obtained a license. His father 
very naturally went to hear him : for this offence he was called before 
the session, and, not being disposed to submit to a public rebuke, he was 
expelled. On the introduction of fanners for clearing com, their effect was 
ascribed to agency of the devil, and declared unlawful. So far did they 
carr^ their prejudices, that they would not even join in prayer with per- 
sons of any other sect. Their old dergjrmen were in the habit of sing- 
ing over their sermons with a long monotonous drone, which had rather 
a ludicrous effect on strangers, although much relished by the old 
worthies among themselves. Tent preachings in the country parishes, 
and with the secession in Perth, were universal at the sacraments. The 
assemblage in town from a distance was so griaat, that two tents were 
employed on the Sabbath day, one on the green b3side the church, and 
another on a piece of ground near the BfiUs called Bfaggie*s Park, which 
was usually crowded with people of all denominations. On sacramental 
occasions, numbers of their own denomination attended from Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Dunfermline, Klrkaldy, and Stirling. When the sacrament 
was held at Kinkell or Abemethy, and other country places, vast num- 
bers attended from the surrounding districts, and even from Perth. On 
one occasion at Kinkell, in the year 1786, during the time their place of 
worship was rebuilding, the tempestuous state of the weather rendered 
tent preaching, to say the least of it, exceedingly uncomfortable, when 
some one proposed that they should take the benefit of the old parish 
church, which was at that time unoccupied. After some scruples of 
conscience on the subject, Mr Muckersie, the pastor of the congregation, 
complied, and the forenoon's service was becomingly performed under 
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the proteetion of the '*auldkirk/' The matter was viewed, however, 
in a more severe light by the austere portion of the congregation ; and in 
the interval of service, the minister was waited upon by a deputation of 
elders, who signified that if he did not come out of that den of pollution, 
the corrupt prelatic church, they would immediately withdraw. The 
afternoon service was accordingly performed in the open air, the party 
enjoying*the consolation of worshipping according to their conscience, 
while the rain fell in torrents sufficient to wash out the sin of the fore- 
noon's intromission. 

When the congregation of the North Secesuon Church resolved on 
having a second minister, a majority were in favour of Mr Aitken, 
a very able and popular preacher, and would gladly have received 
him as their pastor ; but unfortunately he was the son of a cottar. A rich 
farmer and infiuential member of the congregation^ could not brook the 
idea of bending to his cottar's son as his minister, and the interest and 
influence of this gentleman and his friends was exerted agcunst the un- 
fortunate Mr Aitken. Having received at the same time a call from 
Kirriemuir, it was referred to the Presbytery, which of the two 
calls Mr Aitken should accept. Mr Muckersie, the father of the Pres- 
bytery, being asked his opinion, replied as follows ; — " Reverend fathers, 
— I think it would be more for the glory of God and the good of men's 
souls, to send him to Kirriemuir, where Satan has his seat I" Poor Mr 
Aitken was accordingly sent to Kirriemuir, to contend with Satan, on a 
slender income, regardless of the earnest desire of the Perth congregation. 

The tent preachings were well frequented by traders in spirits and ales; 
and vast numbers attended for the sake of a ramble or drunken frolic, 
although on the Sabbath. A ludicrous scene occurred one day, with 
an empty coxcomb of a barber, styled by way of eminence. ** Beau Ped- 
dle,** who sallied forth on the occasion, dressed in the very pink of fash- 
ion. Although much attention had been bestowed on the outward man, 
he had not neglected to make suitable provision for supporting the earthly 
tabernacle. Accordingly, having stuffed his outside coat pocket with a 
roasted fowl, he set out ; but the day being warm and the distance great, 
notwithstanding the spiritual assistance with which he sought to invigor- 
ate himself by the way, he was so overcome when he reached the con- 
venticle, that he speedily fell asleep. Unfortunately the legs of the fowl 
were observed peering out of the pocket, which somewhat disturbed the 
gravity of the younger section of the congregation, who observed the 
ciremnstance. Impelled by another faculty, a number of the farmers* 
collies made a simultaneous discovery, and a general battle presently 
arose among the canine attendants for possession of the booty. The 
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wtomshed and discomfited barber was Urns suddenly involved in a eontett 
from which he could neither extricate himself nor guess its cause, and the 
tumult became so great that the minister had to stop the sendee till the 
beadle cleared the ground of the dogs. 

These tent sermons attracted such numbers of drunken and disorderly 
chSaracters, that serious people were scandalized for attending, and the 
interests of religioB injured. Parties of tipsy people w«re frequently seen 
retiring tiience, quarrelling and fighting. Farm houses by the way-side 
were entered and pilfered of ought that came to hand. Whatever may 
be said by commentators on tiie growing depravity of the race, there has 
been an evident amendment here ; the good sense and purer standiard of mo- 
rality tiow prevailing, having put an end to these unseemly interruptions 
of divine worship ; while much of the prejudice which formerly actuated 
different sects, has of late years disappeared ; Churchmen and Dissenters 
BOW co-operating in support of benevolent institutions, and mingling to^ 
gether in acts of devotion. 

The Glassites, or, as tiiey are styled in some places, Sandemanians, 
(akhough Glass was the founder of the sect,) have a small chapel a little 
to tiie west of the High-street port. During the latter part of the last 
century, they were a very flourishing body ; and many influential families 
in town were members. They had no fixed minister with a stipend; but 
an individual elected from amongst the congregation led the services of 
tiie day. They assembled at nine in the morning, that being considered 
by them the scripture hour of prayer. The leader called on one of the 
members by name, who stood up and prayed ; a portion of a hymn was 
then sung, and afterwards anotiier member was called upon, and devo- 
tional exereises continued during the first hour, when the reader, another 
office filled by election, commenced, and went over portions of scripture 
from the Old and New Testaments ; after which the leader delivered a 
discourse by way of exhortation. Each Sabbath afternoon the sacrament 
ivas dispensed, and worship was concluded by singing a hymn; after 
which the members retired to their hall, where a comfortable dinner of 
broth and beef was provided, styled a *'love feast." All the joined 
members, male and female, were entitied to sit dovm to the dinner; al- 
though any impropriety in their conduct excluded them from this privi- 
lege, until suitable contrition had been expressed. They had a collection 
of hymns of their own, which were usually sung to old Scottish airs. The 
))ulk of their members being good singers, this part of tiieir service had a 
very pleasing effect. 
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This sect Were remarkablykind to their poor. If a brother f^IT iBtb" 
distress, the interest of the whole church wi&s exerted in his behaK «adt 
Tfith so many influential men amongst them, some situadbn of emolfinenf 
was generally procured for him. 

At the beginmnig of the present century, l3ie spiiit of division got among 
llhem ; a party brol^e oif» who held their meetings In a room in tb& Higk- 
street. This section consisted of the poorer part of the origraal body ; 
and for^onomy they were content wfth a lore feaat of bread and dMese. 
Both parties have greatly fallen off. Many of the old fnffuentfaF mem- 
bers of the original body have now died out, whose children have joined" 
tlie Establishment. Their chapel has been <fivided by a wal( and ft 
school is kept in one end of it. Besides Sabbath worship, t&ey hold 
evening meetings twice a week. 

Another small body of Independents, calfed Balbhristfes, aH^ the^ 
natiie of their fbuncter, have been established fbr half a century. Their' 
mode of worship is somewhat similar to that of the Glassites.^ 

Gaelic Chapel. — Abiout 5& years ago, a Qaelic Chapel was erected in^ 
€anal-street, to accommodate the numbers of Highland peopfe wh<y but^ 
nnperfectly understood English. The Rev. Dtincan fif^Farlane was ap« 
pointed minister: This gentleman gave nnich satisfaction as a preaoher > 
but unfortunately, having but a small stipentf, he thoagitt to better hi»- 
income by entering hitp a fkrmmg specuMition, which completely Hdlad^ 
and for years involved him in great difficulty. He had Ibrmed an opkiio& 
that by adopting a new system of agricultural' operations, bo would make- 
a fortune; One of his projects was sowing a numb^ of acres of onions ^ 
but alas, he was soon overwhelmed in theevSs of an Overstocked market^ 
with a perishable Commodity ouhand. Having got involved wkh ther 
managers of the chapel) to relieve themselves they detiuned his stipend 
until they were paid up. Fortunately, the Sutherland fencibles, who- 
were stationed here fov a eonsiderable period at the time/ attended the' 
chapel in the evenings, and Were very liberal to him. Some years after- 
wards his brother bequeathed him a sum of money, that enabled him to 
surmount his difficulties : but new troublte arose between hhn and the* 
managers about money matters, until at length he took possession of the- 
books and papers, smd assumed the management ; letting the- seats attd^ 
drawing the rents, and proceeding so fkr as to derive members of 
church privileges, untU their seat rents were paid up; Matters eonid no<^ 
rest long in this state, and the managers, to get rid of him, offered him" 
seventy pounds a year during life, if he would retire and allow them to 
find another pastor. To this he at one time agreed, but beo<»ning ust«a« 
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'tmnu&le iailis demands, he objected to the security offered for his stipend, 
^and refused to deHver up the keys of the chapel, -the books, and other 
documvats. The Presbytery having been applied to for advice, Mr 
'M'Farlane became, if possibio, atiU more refractory, and <would listen to 
^o terms ; ontii at^ength the 'Presbytery, Tvearied with Ids stubbornness, 
deposed bira for ^contumacy and contempt of their authority.- Mr 
M*Faria&e is still « hale old nan, ^thot^h ninety-two years of age; 
-and is as determined to pursue what he -considers his right, as if he were 
otdy twenty. 

About the year 1784, a want oi accommodation for families being felt 
;in the Establishment, a Chapel of Ease was proposed, aad a subscriptioa 
set on foot, but winch. from some cause did not succeed. It was after- 
wards resolved to erect a Relief Chufcfa. A small sum was raised 
by subscription, a suitable piece of ground was bought in the South- 
street, and a house built, on which a ^eavy debt was incurred. Mr 
Sangster officiated for many years, and gave much satislao^oa : on his 
'deadi, Mr Frew, the present incmubeBt, was called by a majority of the 
congregation. A large party soon afterwards broke off, obtained a chi^9d» 
and called Mr Arther to officiate, who, after remaining a short time^ 
left them for Nowcastie. It appeared itbaC daring his stay but a 
small portion of his stipend had been ptdd up : after hk departure, actions 
were commenced against a great nmnber of families who* had signed the 
call, and poinding and captions were put in force with a severity never 
before witnessed in Perth. He was succeeded by Mr Bow, who has 
l)ut a slender congregation : having some money of his own, he bought a 
small chapel, where he labours with great zeal amongst his people, by 
whom he Is much esteemed. 

About forty years ago, a scMsm arose amongst the Seeeders about 
^he manner of dispensing the elements at the Lord's Supper ; the conse- 
>:quence was the breaking off of a party who were styled the Cap-outs. 
They built a small ehapid at ThimUerow; but their inemberB were soon 
^0 diminished, that they offered to di^ose of the meeting-house as a 
€hapel of Ease, but a party in the Presbytery opposed this, and, with Dr 
In^Hs at their head, moved that Mr Scott of Perth, and Mr Black of 
8t Madoes, should be publicj^y oensuve^ fair preachiDg in the chapel, 
without leave from the Presbytery. Mr iSoott nobly repUed that he 
would preach from hoose^o honsain las pariah> nay in a Popish ehapel, if 
-called to do so. The offer of the chapel being rejected by the Presby- 
4ery, it was^dd to the Mianonans, a sect then springing into ezisteace, 
. who eiJled Mr Garie to be thdur minister. This gentleman had not 
'%eea edueated for ihe church ; but although not deeply learned. 
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he was esteemed a sincere christian. His sermons were foU <^ good 
and homely truths, well fitted to arrest the attention of his audience. 
The chapd proving too small* it was enlarged to double its original size ; 
but the congregation still increasing, they bought the ground where the 
Methodist chapel now stands, and built a Tcry large house back from the 
street, termed the Tabernacle. Shortly after this, a difference occurred 
between Mr Garie and the people, which ended in a separation: Mr 
Garie being universally esteemed, was admitted to preach in the Middle 
Church on the Sabbath evenings, and the collection was given for his 
support. At this time he went to the North of Scotknd, and applied to 
a Presbytery there for license ; was taken on trial, and duly licensed to 
preach in the Church of Scotland : in a short time, by the intervention 
of friends, he was appointed by the Crown to the pavish of Brechin. He 
applied to the Presbytery in due form for ordination, but here he was 
again met by Dr Inglb and Ins party, who opposed him with so much 
party zeal as led many to feel very much for Mr Garie, and to entertain 
but a poor opinion of Mr Inglis for his conduct. The ground of the opr 
position was, that Mr Garie was not regularly educated at the Univeruty, 
according to the rules of the Church. At the Presbytery, Mr Inglis 
carried his motion ; and moved that the northern Presbytery should be 
censured for licensing him. The case was carried from the Presbytery 
to the Synod, where Mr Inglis and Mr Moncrieff of ftedgorton made 9 
stout opposition. Mr Andrew Davidson, Jong well known ^n Perth by 
the appellation of ** black wig," for his abilities in difficult cases befqre 
the Courts, was retained for II^ Garie. While making his way into the 
West Church, with a large quarto bible under 1^ arm, through the dense 
multitude assembled who took a deep interest in the case, he was accost^ 
ed by a clergyman :— ** Is this the Acts of Parliament you have got to 
enlighten us, Mr Davidson?" To which he sharply replied, " No, Sir^ 
but it is the book that all Acts of Parliament, and all Acts of Assembly 
too, ought to be founded on.*' Mr Davidson's eloquence, however, was 
lost on the Synod, who appeared to be determined J;o ruin the poor man's 
prospects, and they succeeded in this, and also in breaking his heart, for 
he lost Ills health, and soon fell into a rapid decline, which terminated in 
death, leaving a widow and famfly wholly unprovided for. As a proof 
of how much he was esteemed, and how much the public felt fpr hjs pe- 
culiar situation, a subscription was soon made in behalf of his widow and 
family, amounting to upwards of a thousand pounds. 

After Mr Garie left the Missionaries, they brought a man from 
England of the name at Lettle, but under hb minbtry they declined sad- 
ly. They introduced promiscuous exhortation into their worship. It 
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was usuiil alter sermon for a tailor to start up in one comer ; after dis* 
playing his oratory, he would be succeeded by a sanctimonious shoemaker 
in another. In fact the congregation were compelled to listen to the 
crude harangues of self-conceited men, of whom it was difficult to 
say whether they were greater rogues than fools, and whose chief pride 
in these displays, consisted in shewing their profound knowledge of the 
scriptures, by raking out obscure names, and thus assuming an intimacy 
with passages of which the more single-minded had never heard. The 
house was soon found to be too large for them ; a portion was then 
partioned off; being yet too large, they afterwards sold it to the 
Methodists, and built a small one in Canal-street. Mr Lettle having left 
Ihem, he was succeeded by Mr Orme. This young man had been bred 
a joiner ; he attended the Missionary seminary, where he made won- 
derful progress. Under his ministry, the congregation increased con- 
aiderably, and their new chapel being thought too small, their old one 
tn Thimble-row was again purchased, and here Mr Orme continued for 
some years to fill the house. He at one time received an invitation from 
ft congregation in Camberwell, near London, but did not accept of it 
The old chapel being thought too much out of the way, a handsome 
structure was erect^d at the foot of MiU-street. About this time one of 
Mr Orme*s members waited on him ; the result of the consultation mnst 
have been unpleasant, us Mr Orme immediately accepted another offer 
from the people of Camberwell. In London he distinguished himself at 
the Bible Society: meetings, as he had done here. Mr Orme was sue* 
ceeded by Mr Robertson, who ccmtinued only a short time with them. 
He was succeeded by Mr Machray, who was well received at first; but 
a coldness having arisen between him and the hearers, he determined to 
leave them. They have since had several young men officiating ; and 
latterly Mr Massie, who rafiks among the most able speakers in town. 
Their old chapel in Thimble-row was sold, and converted into dwelling 
houses. 

Of all the mutations which it has been the fortune of this chapel to be 
subjected* one has been omitted which for a time made no little stir. A 
certain gentleman who was exceedingly fond of dipping into church mat- 
iers, had advanced a sum of money when the Missionaries bought the 
chapel from the Cap-outs, together with a pretty laige subscription. 
After the church had been purchased and enlai^d, diffetences arose 
/concerning the management,, and about money matters. This gentleman 
insisted on holding the property for his bond, while the others claimed a 
right on account of their subscriptions ; but he told them to pay up his 
)>ondy and then they could get the church to themselves. The bond being 
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hevry, they declined bis offer, left him with the property^ and iMdlt me 
of the ehapele already meotioiied. He now became aole proprietor foid 
patron, and it was Ms interest ^to find a man that would fill the ehnrck 
and its coffers. Mr Weston, from England, a person of great eccentri- 
city in hb method of preaching was lanted to the polpit. For. 
acme time the house was filled to orerflowtng, and the plate groaned with 
the extraordinary coUections. In his manner of preaching, and in Ms 
prj^er^, Mr Western's style was singular, frequpnti^ ridiculous. He ad- 
Creased the Deity as if he had been a fellow mortal at his elbow* as much 
as to say that the Almighty must listen and do as he was required ; yet in 
many of his strong ezpieaaions there was something very ImpvesaiYe. 
During die ddivery, he wrought himself into a sweat, as if he had 
been wrestKng with a Hercules. His attitudes and gestures were tml|r 
laughable ; frequently he excited loud bursts of laughter, on which he 
would Bay« '' Wdl, .never mind, better a laughing congregation than a 
sleeping one ; if I^mui but tickle one soul to turn to the Lord, it wiU be 
better than the tears of a hundred hypocrites." Qne day he chose for Ids 
text the passage rating to the eanre of AduKam, ** And every one thalt 
was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
^Useontented, gathered themselves unto bim, and he beeame captain over 
them." From tbds passage he gave otteranoe 4o the most unbecoming 
exclamatiomk Among them were, ** What u pratiy company you had of 
them, Davie lad ; there they go, tsig rag and bobtaU ; yea woidd have litde 
credit of them. Tell us how you managed the bufibrs : a bonny Tegiment 
of yagabonds they nra9t4iave been.^ Thai addressing the congnegation, 
^* Tou w91 make me in debt and discontented too, uidess you mako more 
noise in the plate than you do witii your «uddy heels. Some folks are 
di^osed to pin their faith to their mimster's ooat <deeve, but do not trast 
to mine, for they are out at the wrist bands." Speaking of firee grace 
one day, he exdaimed, *' Onr sidvatiion is of free -grace, my collection 
told me so this morning. I do*nt want thousands a year, to roll, in my 
tiarriage like my Lord Bishop, but Z want something to keep the bones 
green, as tSie^ailor says of his grog. ^ With all his droUeiy the people 
beeametbedof him, t^iepUbte remained empty, and he had to cKeroise 
his talents elsewhere. He afterwards came occadonaUy to PerHi, preach, 
ing sometimes in the Theatre, but he never could obtain a numerous 
au<^nee. His remarks ^m dress, parttcnlariiy ^ liie la^es, were often 
severe, with a thread of l^qe in 4(hem ; thus no fem^ could listen to him 
with comfort. 

The Methodists, so far back as 1770, liad a place of meeting here. 
At #rst thcty convened In a emafl room bx the |ical*yennel, their number 
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Being* luntted. About the beg:iinHng ci the presetit oenCaiy,. Aey 1 
a consideral!^ body ; bat siBce ^fl tfaef haye deeluied in namben. At 
present, ti» eoDgregndoii i9> r^ry limited. The societj in London, 
and some oM k£ei, enabled them fo purahaae the Taberaocle thai 
bdoBged to the MisBionarieB, in Sonth-street, where th^ held wonlup* 
This bttBding being' laoiid» shorti J alter the pnrohaae, ta be hi a daj^gep- 
ous state, it was pnEed down, and the present chapel built in a lixM vttk 
the street; whieh is ealled Wesley Flaos, lh>iB the faet» that the ode- 
brated Wesley, whea in Fer£h, preached on the very spot One of their 
preachers lately gave it as his opinion, that the Methodists wouM never 
prosper hei^,^ front the many good preachers to be found in this city I 

The Be^iiiig were, for a long period, very limited, but of late yeare 
have incieased considerably. . They perfona worsh^ in a veqr neat cha» 
pel in the South-street, where they have a font lor Baptism* Before 
the font was erected, the immersion was performed in the river Tay, 
which many persons rather oendenmed than approved' o& en the seere-» 
not of refigion so mnch as on Hut of deeency. For a tiine* Acre werer 
two ektsaes of Baptists s but they are now miited, and have get a regidar 
pastor ai^iBted, with a small stipend. 

About the beginning of diis eentmy, there were a few Bimm»; but 
fins sect Bved but for a few years* About the same time* there wer* 
eld wives, of both sexes, who were silly enough to Hsten to the absnrdity 
ef Mrs Buehsn, whose doctrhm was something akin to- Johanna Southoote. 
This party aho died ; more, however,, throngji pure sh«ne of the abMr" 
dity of their instructress, i^b$Xi the conseqnenoe of eld age;* 

The Cameronians, or Mouniaineers, to termed from tiieir wnndcringr 
ft rough the mountains, during the troubles in the chorch, wben they 
made a noble stand against the innovations that were attempted to be 
fbrced upon ihem. They never had a regular minister here j but when 
one of their pastors came round, there was always a gathenng In the 
fields, and worship performed there. On one occasion, they celebrated 
the Lord's Supper, on a Sabbath day, at the Muirton. The service com- 
menced at ten o'clock forenoon ; the sermon continued untO one ; the 
j^eing of the tables oceuined an hour and a half; the first taMe wae 
served by four o'clock. Alter the taUe service, the erening sermony 
without any interval, continued until ten o'olock at night. In the eonclo- 
sion of the evening service, fiilly half-an-hour was engaged in dselaaa- 
tiMi against the king and govemnent. For tiiese forty years paAt, thie 
body has been extinct. 

The Reman Caiko!ic» had a fbw members in Perth ; but were toe 
poor to procure a chapel or priest. Whilst the old Duchess of Perth 
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wu living, she maintained a priest, and the ca t h a lics here went out tor 
Stobhall on the Sondays. After her death, it was for some jean kept 
up ; bat afterwards the priest officiated one Sunday at Stobhall, the se- 
cond at Dundee, and the third at Perth. They have now got a Tery ele- 
gant chapel in Melyille-street, where worship is performed eyery 
Sunday. The congregation, of late years, has increased. Adjoining 
iStLea chapel is a comfortable manse for their cl6rg3rman. 

Mr Campbell of Row has lately paid the city some Tints, and attempt- 
ed to establish the Rowites here ; but has, as yet, f^ed to make any 
impresdon. 

A few years ago, another sect sprang up, under the ministration of 
Bfr Bums. It is difficult to say what this gentleman's principles were. 
He commenced as a general Misaonary ; then became a general Baptist, 
and many of his followers have been, from time to lime, dipped in the 
Tay, in the mornings. Mr Bums was conddered an efficient preacher. 
In 1835^, he left his congregation here, when the majority of them return- 
ed again to their original respectiTe places of worship; 

As early as the nuddle of the last century, two or three Qudkei^s be- 
came residenters here ; since which time, they haTO continued stationary. 
At present, they are confined to one family, stha are yery much respected 
for honesty and unimpeachable integrity. They are frequently visited 
by some members of their church from England and America. On these 
occasions, an intimation is usually sent round of the place of meeting, 
which are generally well attended by all dasses of persons, partiy from 
curiosity, and partiy for instraction in their mode of religion. At sere- 
xal meetings, both old and young have delivered discourses, that would 
have done honour to our Theological students. The Quakers have no 
meeting house here. 

' When the Bible and Missionary Societies were formed, a spirit of 
christian charity and brotherly love appeared in the union of all sects for 
the grand object of diffusing christian truths. For many years mat- 
ters went on most successfully ; a friendly intercourse was established 
amongst ministers of all denominations ; their differences were forgotten ; 
and all mixed in acts of devotion at their public meetings. Dr Pringle, 
of the Secession, was repeatedly seen in the pulpit of the Middle Church, 
addressing a crowded meeting. In the North Secession church, Mr Es- 
daile, in one of his speeches, remarked, that such a spirit of christian 
charity and brotherly love now prevailed amongst the religious com- 
munity of all denominations, that he felt himself as much at ease as if 
he had been in his own pulpit. This was uttered in a place where, forty 
years ago, he might as soon have entered a lion^s den. Unfortunately* 
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theqaestion of volantary churches destroyed this unanimity ; hesides, it 
called into existence the fallacious and ill-founded whim of overthrowing 
all' establishments. The Rev.' Mr Young of Perth stood forth as the 
champion of the Voluntary system ; and the Rev. James Esdaile as the 
advocate of the established church. Funphlets from these gentlemen' 
followed each other with great rapidity. Whatever may be the issue of 
the contest* it has, in the meantime, thrown dbunion-into societies where 
union was most desirable ; besides, it is a- theory which has been can< 
v«8sed centniiefs ago, alid its practical operation is, at the present day, 
beautifully painted to all serious thinkers, by Mrs Trolloppe, in her 
'f Domestic Manners of the Americans.*' 

, About the year 1786, when the Catholic Emancipation Bill was first 
brought forward, and Lord George Gordon's riot took place in London,, 
the question created g^reat interest in Perth. Every association, corporation, 
and friendly society, held meeUngs, and voted addresses against the mea- 
sure. At a meeting of the Presbytery ot Perth, Mr Meek* then minister, 
of Kinnoul, had the courage to stand up, almost singly, in favour of pass- 
ing the measure, for which he was greatly scouted by the public ; few 
of his parishioners would hear him, and none of his brethrenr dared admit 
him into their pulpits. At the meeting, of the Presbytery, where ho 
declared himselfi James Wilsouy the barber already noticed, bawled out, 
" Meek, lad, you're a rank papist; you should get the stake and faggot » 
better gae hame, and set your clocking hens and your guinea fowls.'* 
Mr Meek being a naturalist, the meeting was thrown into convulsive 
laughter. Mr Meek was ever after styled the Pope ; and another re- 
spectable clergyman in the neighbourhood, who was by far too liberal for 
the times he lived in, was styled the Cardinal. During the public fer- 
ment^ Lord George Gordon, the champion opposed to the bill, paid Perth 
a visit, and was received by the people as something more than mortal. 
He went both lo the Established and Seceding Churches, which gained 
him great applause from all ranks for liberality of religious sentimeBts. 
Since that period, whenever the Catholic .claims were agitated, they noet 
with strenuous opposition. A few years ago, when the subject was be« 
fore Parliament, party spirit ran high : a petition was framed privately 
against the measure, and laid in the Mason's Hall for signature, to which 
several names were very improperly subscribed ; many people openly 
bragged they had put down their names more than once to the petition. 
Not content with this, they attempted to put down a petition which was got 
up in favour of the measure, and signed by a numerous and respectable 
body of the inhabitants. A public meeting was advertised to be held in 
the Guild HaU, to pass resolutions and sign this petition. When the dour 
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was opened, tl»e room was filled with a party hostile to the measure, wfio^' 
were determined to shut their ears to reason and argument, and equaBy 
determined to display a spint as fotc^erant aa eter the CathoEcs did m 
former times. A violent contest eonttBeneed fbr the eleetibn of preses ; 
each party moTing for one of l^ir number, fa the nadlBt of the uproar, 
a gentleman fHefldly to the measure took Hie chair ; hui>hen tiheftnit 
resolution was read, tlie nomber of the oppositibn had ineiMsed so much 
that the hall' -Wbb paeked to sttffocatiom A general' rush was made to- 
wards the chair ; the fmmknre was smashed^ the lights c&tingulBhed, sai 
many articles belonging to the Guildiy were damaged : those who hadf'^ 
taken any lead in the business were glad to gel olG^ Dttffiag the uproar,' 
many became inarmed for their safety, as the feSlvir^ of Ihe floor wa»' 
much dreaded. For a considerable time the uproar in the dark waa- 
dreadful ; but fortunately no lives were lost. Next day those frienAy to^ 
the measure lodged the petition in the Hammermen hall for signature^ 
when about 200 names were attached to it r but hi the eyening a raof^ 
assembled before the inn and insulted those who went in'^to sig^n it. Not' 
C6ntent with giving every opprobrious name, they- handled tiiem very- 
roughly, to the detriment of person and dress ; many- went home to their 
flunilies miiius tiieur coat tidls, as an evidence of their Catholic liberality. 
Great eflbrts were madd by some of the Dissendng clergy, Sabbath* 
after Sabbath, to inflame the nuiids of th^r hearers against the measure; 
The deeds of ancient times were ^sinterred, the horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion, and every maligiumfc feature of the Gathoiics, were harped' on to m- 
flame the pubMc miiid^. 

BBasra scaoois. 

Perth had f5r ages beerr celebrated for its school : here many of the- 
t^i^st and bravest of the nation have received! their educatibm The^ 
following extract from the BdirAurgh Ehcyclbpadidi^ By tiie Rev-. Mh* 
Esdaiie, shows the importatrce which the Magistracy, so earlyar tiie' rTlKi 
century, attached to education :^— 

'* Perth seemed &t oue time in the fair way of hav&^ the Honour oTai 
University. This is a fact which seems to have esc^ed all our topo*^ 
graphical writers, and' we owe our knowledge of it to docmnents lately^ 
discovered at St Andrews, and now lodged with the Literary and PhSo-^ 
sophical Society of Perth.^ They relate to a negociation which we^ 
Cieartily wish were resumed, of translating the University of St Andrews 
to Perth. The measure originated with the masters of the University of 
iSt Andrews in the year 1697, aud they requested and obtained tiie asast- 
Kuce of the Earl of Tullbardine, their ChaDcellor, at that time Prisietpal? 
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^Secretary ef State fot, Scotland. They consolted Sir James Stuart, the 
Lord Advocate, -and Sir Patrick Home, the Solicitor General, as to the 
.legality of the measure, who gave it aa^ their opinion that there was ne 
objection In point of law, and that it might easily be effected by a Charter 
under the Great Seal, which the Earl of TuUibardine j^edged himself to 
use all Ihs influence to obtun. But before applying i^or -& Charter, it 
was judged expedient that all matters 8hould4)e-«rran9ed with the town 
of Perth. For this purpose the Earl of TuUibardine and the Provost of 
the Old College, St Andrews, stated to ^the Magistrates of Perth theur 
wishes on the subject. The Magistrates met their views with great cor- 
diality, and made what the Professors of St Andrews confessed to be « 
very liberal offer for promoting so desirable an ol^ject. It is but justice 
40 the Magistrates of Perth to shew the efforts which they were willing 
io make in order toradvanee the interests of literatnie in Hm town and 
country. By a minute of thdr proceedings, ei[tracted from the Records 
of the University of St Andrews, of date April 13, 16S8, the Ma^tratos 
And Council of Perth declare thdr wiHingness to contract with the Uni- 
^versity to furnish them with the aocommodsAion loUowing, viz. :-. 

'* ' For a divinity coUege, twenty convenient fashionable roumes, with 
/lutchen, ooBars, larders, brew^use, gardens double-dyked, and other 
•appertinents neoessar. For a philosophy - edlege, sixtie convement 
roumes for students, some whereof for noblemen's sons, some for gentk- 
men's sons, and the rest- for men's sons of ordinaiy quality, with conve- 
nient schods,>kitohens, cellars, larders, brew*honaes, and other offioe^ 
houses necessar, withane double-dyked garden vt»]aiy, summer-house, 
and houses of <Ace, and ano'convenient -chnreh for the whole universitie. 
And as for the other phUosopl^ college, the mag^trates and council are 
willing to give ane convenient spot of ground, with ane garden, in sueh 
-ane place of the toune as thomasters of the univenutie and they shall find 
.-most convenient ; and to<<soncnr with the said masters of the universitie 
to address the King, the Pariiament, and the countrey, and to use all 
methods imaginaUe for procuring ane fond to build that college. For 
procuring of which design the kindness of the nobility and gentry of 
Perthshire-is not to be doubted.' 

** Few townsin Britain at the present day would make such. a atretoh 
^o obtain a University. 31ie Professors were perfectly satisfied with the 
terms, and appointed^ certain individuak of their number to meet with 
the .Mi^giatrates of Perth, with a view to procure fends for building the 
third College, which was then judged necessary. But here the docu- 
ments fail.; all &rtber Iroees.ef the transaction are lost; and no light 
can be'thrown on the sul^ect, tither firern the records of the Coll^g^ fFf 
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St Andrews or of the Town of Perth. Should the measure of transfer- 
ring the College of 'St Andrews to any other place ever» be again seriously 
contemplated, Perth still possesses i^ the advantages which formerly 
recommended it, with this^in addition, that the necessary buildings mi^ht 
4ie furnished with no loss to the xHiUic, and fitde expense to -the parties 
-concerned. The Depot, within a quarter of a mMe of the town, can 
sever again be required for the purpose for which it was built; it is 
-erected of the most substantial materials, and might supply ample and 

elegant accommodation for all the professors and students in Scod&nd 

-Some of the means 'for 'transferring the College to Perth, as stated in the 
•minutes, are curious. With regard to Perth, its central situation is ob- 
'vious, and of course much insisted on ; and then its yicinity to the High- 
lands would. In the event of the College being placed there, afford the 
means of civilizing the Highland gentry. With regard to St Andrews, 
its ont*of-the-way utuation is equally obvious, and is urged as a promi^ 
nent reason for the transfer. But we sincerely hope that some other 
reasons alleged/for the expediency of the measure have no longer an ex- 
istence. One of them is stated to be — f 
^ * This place being now only a village, where. most part farmers 
dwell, the whole streets are filled with dunghills, which are exceedingly- 
noisome, especially when •the herring guts are exposed -^in them, or rather 
in all parts of the town by themselves:' 
' '* Again, * It may be conndered whether the dissention between the uni- 
^ersitie and the eitie at present be not a reason, seeing it may proveimpos- 
fdble for us to keep gentlemen's and noblemen's children from incurring' 
great hazard, considering the dispontions of youth to be revenged, so that. 
If the magistrates shoidd offer to meddle, they would endeavour to tumult- 
uate and expose themselves to the rabble of the place, or else be in hazard 
of burning' the toune, which thb last year they had certaiidy done in the 
case of Master Henderson, had not, by a particular providence, flie de- 
sign been known by one of the masters one hour before it was to be put 
fn execution.' 

" The last reason alleged against the inhabitants of St Andrews, is — 
« < The aversion and hatred they have to learning and learned men, 
(so) that since our foundation, tho' there never was one farthingvoted to 
the Universities by a burgess of St Andrews, (and) that in our knowledge 
there was not one capable to win his bread by learning except our pre- 
sent Bibliothecan. The contrair of all these may be expected in Perth.' " 

During tiie grater part of last century, Perth contained the only se- 
minary in Scotland, with the exception of the Universities, where mathe- 
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matlcs and the higher branches of education were taught. The fjrammat 
School, which ranks first for its antiquity, has for ages been celebrated 
for its scholars. The first Rector on record was Mr Wm. Rhynd. In the 
-register of the Kirk Session, it is stated that *' the managers of the Hos- 
-pital granted certain rents to William Rhynd, son to umquhU deceased 
Patrick Rhynd, a profitable servant to the Kirk-session of Perth, the 
>15th September 1589." He is mentioned as Rector of the school, 16th 
March 1590. So great was his reputation, that he was appointed tutor 
'to the young Earl of Gowrie and his brother : with these young noble* 
men he went to Padua, and continued there three years. In 1604, we 
find a Mr Johnston, rector. To this gentleman the managers of the 
Hospital were ordained to furnish a new gown of black doth. In 1622, 
^r John Durward succeeded Mr Johnston. In 1632, Mr Durward was 
succeeded by Mr John Row, grandson to the celebrated Dr John Row, 
ihe first reformed minister of Perth; he taught Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. In 1640 he was appointed minister of Aberdeen, and was suc- 
t;eeded by Mr Patrick Johnston, who had & fiourishing school. In 1656, 
Mr Johnston was succeeded by Mr W. Paton from Meigle. Besides hb 
«alary, the Magistrates gave Mr Paton a free house and a chaldron of 
«oalB, because Cromwell's army had pulled down the schooUhouse. Mr 
Paton was succeeded by Mr George Paterson, in 1658. This gentleman 
was Professor of Humanity in the College of St Andrews. Mr Paterson 
was succeeded by Mr Andrew Anderson in 1668, who was succeeded by 
Mr Henry Cree, a native of Perth.' Mr Cree was succeeded, in 1679, 
-by Mr GulHaDe, fraai Prestonpans; the same year he was appointed 
rector of the High School of Edinburgh, and was succeeded by Mr James 
Ross from Dunkeld, who was succeeded by Mr William Saunders from 
Dundee in 1690. In October 1704, Mr Saunders was obliged to resign, 
from old age and infirmity, and the Council appointed him a grant of 
^00 merks annually, from the salary of the next rector, Mr John Martin 
from Dumbamie. On account of this annuity, the Council allowed him 
ihe whole Candlemas gift, instead of two thirds as formerly. Mr Mar- 
tin was succeeded by his son in 1732, who was succeeded by Mr Walter 
Greig, from Cupar Fife. To this gentleman the Magistrates gave, be- 
aides his salary of 500 merks, the half of the quarter payments of the 
classes taught by the ushers. He died in 1752, and was succeeded by 
Mr Andrew Comfute, schoolmaster of Dunkeld, who had been usher in 
Mr Martin's time, and was called to Dunkeld, where he taught with 
great success, and greatly raised the reputation of that school. Mr 
Comfute was succeeded by Mr Alexander Watson in 1773. During Mr 
Watson's incumbency, the school fees were fixed at five shillings a 
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^iiarter^ bat in addition the teadien deemed themselves entided to a gil^ 
«t Candlemas. This term was held as a sort of jubilee, at which the 
scholars of the different schools -appeared in new clothes, to piesent their 
.gifts to the masters, and received in return a few sweeties aJEid raisins. 
On these occasions the Grammar-school and some of the private schools 
had orations delivered l^ the boys from a stage erected for the purpose. ; 
•and frequently scenes from p^ys were performed, where the parents and 
many others attended. In the Grammar-school, ai Candlemas, the rec- 
tor called over the boys' names ; each boy as called came forward and 
presented his gift, which was announced by the rector singii^ out in 
Latm the lameunt. There was uMaBy an eager competition for the 
lionour of king, which was usually bestowed on the highest donor^ On 
<me occasion a youth put down a guinea to ensure the honour, when tiie 
^parents of a rival schc^ar gave their son a guinea to add to his first offisF^ 
ong;' whereupon an alternate advance of a guinea each to<& place, tiM 
•one had laid down twenty-jbttt and the other iwtnty^^e guineas 1^-4l 
pretty handsome tax upon the pride or foUy of the parents. These 
scenes were of regular occurrence, though sdd<nn to this extent. 

When the fees were raised from 5s to 7s ^d a quarter, this al>surd custons 
"was aboUshed. Instead of the orations at Candlemas, a public p^a-Tnifint wii 
<of the classes tak^s place immediately -bdTore the SOdsmmaer vacation, 
"which is usually ttttended by several of the Magistrates and the cle^y, 
and the paredts Of ihe ^scholars. Mr Watson was rector during a long 
period of last ^centuiy. At tfatft time l<atin was ihe only classical 
language taught ; but of late years Greek has been introduced. Mr 
Watson was succeeded by Mr Didk, who for many years maintamed the 
reputation of the school ; 'beconnng ixifirm, he retired on a yearly allow- 
ance. Mr Dick was succeeded by Mr Moncur, from whom great things 
were e^qpected ; hut his imtimely dea<h crushed the hopes which his 
talents had eacclted. He was succeeded by Mr Cameron, who ^for some 
4ime had a unnMCOus attendance:; but mtfortunately befell into irregular 
jiabits, became involved in difficultiesy and latterly absconded. Mr 
Cameron was succeeded by Mr Mmr from Edinbuigh. This l^ghly 
jrespected and ieamed gentfeman died Tery suddenly ; and it was be- 
lieved that extreme ardour in his profession hastened his death. He was 
succeeded by Mr Logan, the pfesent talented rector. 

The EngUsh Clois was taught by Mr ^icAm Reach fcnr upwards of 
%fty years. Many. merchants And others, who have conducted business 
in Perth, and hun(h?eds who have gone abroad, received the first portion 
lof their education under ihis venerable .gentleman. Latterly he has 
retired on an annui^, and been succeeded tor Mflgaa Htndmareh aod 
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Htnnlton;. the Magistrates deeming it proper to dividei the English 
seliool into two dissesi wMcli are taught in separate rooms. 

The Academy has ever been noted for the eminence of its teaehen and 
scholars. Mr Mair, the fiM rector, was distinguished in his day hoth a» 
a teaeWr amd an anthor. His '* system of ariUunetie and book-keeping*' 
was yevy iftuch esteemed. He * was succeeded by Mir Hanulton, wliose 
system of ** arithmetic and book-keeittng" is stiO in repnte. Mr Hamil- 
ton was called to a Fl^oldsaKMrship in Aberdeen Uniyersity, where he lifodf 
highly respected to a good old age. His place in P^rth waa filled by a; 
Mr Gibson, who for many years maintuned the respeotalnHty of the* 
academy. Daring his rectorship, the academy was highly fionrishing ; 
numbers attended from all parts of the kingdom, and even from the East 
and West Indies. He kept a boarding^ house, and generally had fron^ 
twenty to thirty boarders ; and as many more of his st^lars were accom- 
modated in houses throughout the town. In 1 784, there were upwards at 
120 sehofors in the rector's class. Dr M*Omie was at that time hia 
asrastant or rather second master, aa lua dasses wen entirely separate 
from those of the rector.^ 

The French Ckue^wBB nsnaRy- welL atiendtod by boys *.. gtrb at that 
time had not begun tb atbdyFiBBBeSt,. 

The Iiecter'& Clbss was tangj&tt nn tte fiht^ aboye the Meal-market,, 
which was built for Ihe purpose.. Thee fiUt afisQ^yje^ tiiat was divided be- 
tween the French teacher and second! master., fii die rector's first daaa 
were severaffyr taught arithmetic^ booi-keepingi mensoratlbn of heighta 
and distances, nayigation, hmd-suryeyingr^ gauging, S^^gn^y, and forti- 
fication. Those Who attended the second season, which* completed the- 
course, received mstructions in astronomy, and a variety of the higher 
branches of literatcre. In the assistant's claes» ^b^wing, writing, arith^ 
metic, and geography, with book-keeping.. On Mr Gibson's retiring, 
Dr Anderson, the present rector, a maa of tiie highest talent both in: 
literature and science, was i4>pointed. Some of tiie greatest improvementa 
about the city have hem successfolly conducted under his direction : but 
widi all the advantagea of so talented a rector, Perth Academy has not 
tiia atbsndknce it enjoyed hist century; At that time there was not a 
Minilar esfabfishment in the country ; at present there are seminaries in^ 
every quarter;, finyemeas,. Dundee and Dollar, have Academies of their 
•wn, finom eaek of whlck places pupils were formeriy sent to Perth* 

Besides those above mentioned, dasaes for Writing by Mf Smith, and 
JDrawing by Mr Brown, are attached to the Perdi Academy ; and the 
irhole t^achfffs are eminent in thdr several departments.. 
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. In addition to the Seminaries, Perth abounds in the means of instrac^ 
tion, and enjoys the services of numerous teacWs of ability in the 
various branches of educ ation. 

The Trades Free School, taught by Mr M'Nab, is an excellent insti- 
tution. It was founded by a person of the name of Stewart belonging to 
Perth, who bequeatBed a legacy for educating thd children belong^ to 
the freemen of the different Incorporated Trades in Perth. Each trade 
sends ten boys ; and- when a vacancy occurs it is filled up by the trade 
in which the vacancy occurs. A neat school-room and house for tho 
teacher has been erected in Mill-street. Mr M*Nab*s system of instruc- 
tion has been very successful, and he ranks high in public estimation as a. 
teacher. t 

A school is established in the Hospital, and maintained by subscriptions 
from the manufacturers, for the purpose of educating the children of the 
operatives at a small expense.- The teacber, in addition to the amount 
of subscription, receives a penny a week^from each of the scholars, who aro 
admitted by a written order from the manufacturer by whom the father 
is employed. This institution has been well conducted under iMr Howie,, 
and is attended by upwards of a hundred scholars. A Charity School is 
also taught in the same building : which is attended by nearly one hundred 
children, who are taught reading, writing, and knitting. In this. building 
there is also a female school, under the patronage of Lady Gray, Lady 
Ruthven, and other ladies of distinction. 

The Guildry Incorporation also support a school for the instruction of 
the children of such of their members, as choose to avail themselves of it. 
The teacher, however, is not restricted to these alone,' but is at liberty ta 
g^ve instructions to other scholars on his own terms. ^ 

. An Infant School, under the patronage of severs^ distinguished indi- 
viduals, has for several years been established, although not dbtinguished 
by a numerous attendance. 

There are various female schools for instructions in needle-work 
and other necessary accomplishments. Of these, Mrs Brown's is at 
present the most popular for nee die- work : having lately had the good 
fortune to execute a dress which was honoured by the notice of the 
Queen, she haff been appointed embroideress to her Majesty. 

Music and dancing masters are also abundant ;. vocal music, how- 
ever, is very much neglected— the most able teachers receiving but little 
encouragement, although a piano is to bo found in every . house that 
makes the least pretensions to gentility. 

A fencing academy was open many years ; but it has been given up 
of late. 
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The school fees during the last half of the dghteenth century were, in 
the Academy* two guineas a session of ten months ; the French class and 
the assbtan^s, Sa a quarter ; English, reading in priTate schools was Is 6d 
» quavter ; veadlsg, witting,. aritbiaetic» and latin» aU fer Si 6d a quarter. 
Dancing, wkh the best masten, 8s a nonth; « ball was held efery month, 
at which the pupils paid Is, and a pnctisiQg oaoe & fortnight* at wUeb 
they paid 6d : some very xeapeetable teachera oidy etauged ds« Mnsio 
was taught at bom Is to 2s 6d a month. 

The flowing salariea are paid to the teaohem of tfie sohoola under the 
patronage ef the Magistrates, ezdusive of thi^r aehool £mb :— 

1. The Academy, ...« Reetor's.aalafy, L.10a 

De. ^ Assistant, 25 

2. Grammar School, ••% Rector, 50 

Do. ••••••••••••••«••• Assistant^ 35 

8. French, ••».••»••••••••!••• »••••••• Master, 25 

4. Writing and Arithmetic, Master, 25 

5. Drawing and Painting Master, 25 

«. Engiirii, LJ:2 lOs each^ .•.•••• Two MaBtait, 95 

7. Singing, •«•••••-• ^••••••••••••••. Master, 15 

The school Csea during a session of ten and a half months* are 

Academy, four hoursk •» ••••••«•••••• L.4 6b 

Latin and Greek, four hours, ••••• 2 128 

French, one hour, ...•• S 12a 

Writing and Arithmetic, twe houn^ .^ 3 da 
Drawing and Painting, one hour, •••••• 8 28 

English, four hours, ..•••••••••••••••••«••« 1 ds 

There are no funds mortified for the purposes of ediieatioQ» under th« 
management of the Town GounciL 

It having been subject of murmur, that so much of Ae city roTenne 
(amounting to about L.700 a year in salaries and pensions to retired 
teachers) should be devoted to the education of tile higher classes, while- 
the lower walks were comparatively neglected, a number of spirited indi- 
viduals set on foot a subscription, which has been so fhr snocessfhl as to 
enable the town to obtain L.200 of the Government grant for tiie promo- 
tion of education. It is intended to proceed immediately witii the erec- 
tion of two school-houses* The system of education to be on a scale of 
economy which it is hoped will enable every parent in tiie dty to glve^ 
their children the fundamental branches of education. 

2a 
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CORPORATIONS. 



CRARTEfiS. 

• The city of Perth lays claim to very high antiquity. The first charter- 
incorporating Perth into a Royal Burgh is dated 10th October 1210, and 
is attributed to William the Lion, who is in a subsequent charter styled 
•♦ The founder aqd instaurator of our Royal burgh of Perth, after the 
yastation and ruin thereof by the inundation of the said floud and river oi 
Tay." The following charters are also held by the City :~ 

' 2d, Charter by Robert I. conferring on the burgesses the rights of 
guildry and of merchandize in all places within the sheriffdom of Perth,, 
granting certain prohibitions in thdr farour, and certain rights of pre- 
emption ; also, a letter made and granted by Robert I., dated the 12th 
year of his reign, enforcing tiiese rights of pre-emption.- 

3d, Charter by David II., dated in the 36th year of his reign; confirm, 
ing these charters. 

4th, Charter of feu-ferm by Robert II. in the fourth year of his reign, 
granting to the aldermen, burgesses, and community of Perth, their heirs 
and successors, in perpetual fee and heritage, the burgh of Perth, with 
the waters, stanks, mills; multures, and their sequels, with the Inches* 
thereof, lying within the water of Tay, yiz. the lands of Inchimiet» 
Inchyra, and Sleepless, with the fishings, and the yeariy rent of the roods 
of land, and burgage fenfis, tolls, and small customs of said burgh. 

5th, Charter by Robert III. in the fifth year of his reign, granting to 
the community a sheriff chosen out of the number of their own burgesses 
and inhabitants, and a right to certain fines and amerciaments. 
, 6th, Two charters granted by Robert III., both in the eighth year of 
lus reign, giving power to the community to apprehend forestallers, and 
to confiscate their goods. 

. 7th, Charter of confirmal^ion by Robert III., 1399, ratifying and con- 
firming foresaid letters. 

. 8th, Charter by Robeirt III., 1404, granting to the community certain 
moneys, pay able to him oat of the burgage forms of the burgh. 
. 9th, Charter by Robert 111.^ 1405, dean of guild, bailies, and coun- 
cillors, to make statutes, ordinances,, constitutions, and consuetudes, for 
governing the burgh. 

10th, Charter of confirmation by Patrick Lord Ruthven, Dec. 145(^, 
confirming certain evidents granted to the burgh by his ancestors, of ane 
certain peice of land, with the pertinents, lying within the monastery of 
the Carmelites of Tullilum, and the common place of said burgh, selling 
also the said piece of ground to the burgh, and renouncing all right that 
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he might have or crave to the said common muir» particularlj to that 
part commonly called Gateside. 

1 1th, Act of deliberation and declaration of the Auditors of Exchequer, 
contained on the back of the charter of Robert III. fifth year of his reign. 
This declaration is dated in the Exchequer Court of James IV., holden at 
Edinburgh 18th June 1474, ordaining that the fines and amoTciaments of 
the justice ayre of Perth should be paid to the aldermen and sheriff of 
Perth. 

12th, Indenture made by Lord Ruthven and his son to the burgh, 
relative to certain mill-leads and water-passages. 

13th, Two charters of James VI., the one 1569, the other 1587, con- 
<firmed by acts of Parliament 29th July 1587, and^th June 1592. 

14th, A decreet of the commissioners of burghs, 1582, giving prece- 
■dence to the commissioners of Perth to those ef Dundee. 

15th, Charter of confirmation of the whole rights and privileges of the 
burgh, dated November 15, 1600, by which all the privileges and powers 
incident to a burgh royal are granted to the fullest extent ; the right to 
«have a sheriff and. coroner of their own choosing; also powers to levy 
duties on ships navigating the river Tay above Drumlie. 

*E0PERTY OF THE BUROH. 

Although the burgh is still possessed of considerable property, numen 
T)us alienations have been made. The first was a gift of Gowrie house 
and gardens to the Duke of Cumberland, in 1746, in return for his 
services against the rebels. The last alienation was the ground for the 
water- works, in February, 1830. All the intermediate aUenations, from 
June, 1754, to 24th December 1828, ineluding the borough muir, were 
generally for a price paid with a feu-duty, but frequently for a fen-duty 
<nDdy. The aggregate amount of the prices for property thus alienated 
was £4671, 10s. ; the feu-duties, principally in grain, viz. 310| bolls 
wheat, 251 boUs bariey, and £17 cash, making, on an average of seven 
years, £800, lis. 6d. The property at present belonging to the burgh 
consists of lands, houses, churches, mills and water-falls, fishings, har- 
bours, public markets, coal and wood yards, lime sheds, and dung depots. 
The lands are^ the farm of Nether TuUUum and Unthank, CrawhiU of 
JDowhaugh, which belonged to the Carmelite or White Friars of Tullilum ; 
they were conveyed, in 1560, by the then Prior, to Patrick Murray of 
Tibbermuir, and were acquired by the town, partly in 1 725, from Patrick 
Ross in Kirkaldy, and in 1747, from Patrick Davidson of tVoodmiU. 
They hold off the Hospital for payment of 16s. 8d. feu-duty annually. 

The Cow Causeway Lands, let as garden ground, and partly as a brick- 
wcHrk. These lands were formerly an orchard belonging to the Chapel 
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ef St Lanrenee Hhe l&r^, pnreliaaed by the Town in 1747, inm the 
hdn of John Mercer, writer. They also hold ci the Hoipital for a feu- 
dnty of ilte shUfings, and one ahOling of ground annual. 

ns LanA ofSmOar Land^ which at one time belonged to Patrick An. 
denon tii TuDQan, and ware pnmhaaed by the Town in 1710 ; hold of 
the Hospital for two shiDinga and ten pence fen-dnty. 

The N&rthand 8(hM ^icAet, contuning abont 120 acres. These Inches 
haTC been the property of the community time immemorial ; but they were 
couTcyed de nova by James VI. 1600 ; and by an excamblan with the Earl 
of Kinnoul and the Burgh, in 1808. The community are bound not to 
bnfld on any part of the North Inch; and by the charters granted to the 
fenrs of Marshall Place, they are bound, likewise, not to bmld within 400 
yards in front of Marshal Place. 

The third-part of the Sand l8kmd,~^The Monerieff fkmOy possesses 
two-thirds of tins island, but the Burgh has a right to remore the whole. 

Maggy^e Park, situated between the mills and the barracks. 

Houses in the burgh, ten in number, besides the houses on the shores. 

The four Churches, except the pews possessed by the Heritors and 
Corporadons. 

Jl^i2b.— Flour mills, meal and bariey millst k3ns, and granaries, and 
oil mill, with a water-fall at the Tulloch. 

JFUkiBga.^the Weel of We^ the Back-^ot, the Fourth Shot of the 
Ships, the ilshings opon Sfeepless Island, the Over and Nether Shots of 
GIrdan, the fidiings of the Loch, as also the other isMngs on the said 
island ; the fishings on tiie south and north sides of the Island of lachin* 
net, and round about the same, with the fishings at the Island of lachyra, 
•called Balhepbum Indi. 

The property of the burgh, induding the customs, has be«i estimaled 
«tL.07,510, lis lOd, after deducting debts. From this valuation, the 
ehurches, maricets, customs* and other dnties» must be deducted as not 
aTsilabie to the aeditors. 

«BYBNUB. 

The following items are taken from the accounts for the year, from 
Ifidiaelmas 1831 to Michadmas 1882. The annual rerenue ^ 



Lands, 


L.d06 15 





Houses, 


188 6 





Seat Rents in Churches, 


765 4 


3 


Mills and WateHkfl, 


681 


6 


FishiuM. . , 
-Shore Dues, 


1805 
200 6 






Customs, 


823 18 


9 


Coal and Wood Yards, . 


550 17 


8 


Feu Duties, 


1053 14 


2 


Miscellaneous Sums, 


43 17 


1 


Total Revenne, 




i*L.8$00 11 
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BXPiNDiromB. 

Debt,i-.Iiitejiett on Debts, and Annuities paid, L.I640 16 3 
Deduct interest received, . 627 7 6 



L.1013 8 9 



Revenue for the year ending 1832, L.6300 11 9 
Expenditure, . 5169 4 



Surplus, 



L.1131 7 9 



But the following average and comparative state of the revenue for 
eeven years ending Michaelmas 1832, shows that there has been super* 
expended in those years the sum of L.l,201, 17s 6id, or L.171> Ids lid 
yearly :^ 

Average State of Revenue and Expenditure far Seven Tears ending 
Michaelmas 1832 :-. 



EEVEKUE. 

Ciwtomt, ..L.729 

Milla, 966 

iBcbes, 364 

FiBhingv 1>291 

Shore DoM^ 388 

Houses, •.. 371 

Aral>le Lands, 666 

Swiefhiiiiiir Feo-daties, 320 
Fea-dntles and Ground 

Annuals, 242 ' 

Seat Rents in Cknrdiee, 766 
Bargees Compositions, 67 

Powder Magazincj 3 

MiscelUneoas^ 39 



Average Revenae, L.6^660 14 2i 



xxPEHDrrtrax. 
Civil I>epaitmeiit,......L.4M 

Ecclesiastical, 982 

Public Education, 669 

Charitable Purpoees,... 63 
lUpaition PuUieWorks,437 
Improvements and New 

Works 623 

SCiscellaneous, 707 

Jail and Criminal De- 
partments, ••• 338 

Law ExpeMBi, Glerfcs' 

Accounts, ftc. 418 

Public Burdens, 1 94 

Pinanoe Department, 1,4^^ 
Incidental Ezpenoei^ 26 

Suspense Account, 27 1 

Public Sntertainmentt, 100 



« 7 

12 

9 6 

14 

19 3| 

H 6f 

6 lOf 

6 9i 

19 6i 

6 8 

4 9^ 

11 lol 

14 4 



L.6,732 7 6 





COMPARATIVE STATE. 




Year ending 










Miehaelmas. 


jKevenUe* 




jHfpeteneg» 


HSirpius. 




L. 8. 2K 


L. S* D. 


L« S. D. 


U S. D. 


1826 . . 


6.650 7 61 
6,715 17 0; 


5,993 2 4 




657 5 ^ 


1827 . . 


7,629 11 3 


913 14 2j 




1828 . . 


6,709 10 8 
6,610 8 


8,164 12 2 


1,455 1 5 




1829 . . 


7,232 6 


721 17 11 




1830 . . 


6,553 5 6^ 


6,570 5 6 


16 16 10 




1831 . . 


6,454 15 11 


6,367 15 10 




117 1} 


1833 . . 
totals, 


6,300 11 9^ 


5,169 4 




M31 7 9 


46,924 19 6 


47,126 17 1 


13,107 10 7| 


1.905 13 H 
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DEBTS AND CAUTIONARY OBLIGATIONS. 

The amount of debt due at Michaelmas 1832, was L. 41 ,461 15s Id; 
consbting'of bonds, annuities, and open accounts. The bonds are entire- 
ly moveable; the sums yarjing from L.lOO to L.e^OOO, amount to 
L.36,673, at three and a half per cent, interest : the creditors are all private 
persons. The amount of annuities is small ; their original value was 
L.2624 5s 3^d ; but this is more than their present value. The rest con- 
sists in sums due to the Perth Bank, L.1444 4s lOd ; to the Commission- 
ers of the Perth Bridge, L.1060 17s 6d; incidental sums, L.119 2s lid. 
Total amount, L.2624 58 3d. 

In the amount of the debt above stated, there is included a sum of 
L.lOO given by the late Mrs Gibson of Edinburgh, on condition of the 
Magistrates paying L.5 yearly to have a sermon preached against cruelty 
to animals. 

Of the sum of L.36,673 on bond, L. 12,000 was borrowed on behalf of 
the trustees of the Bridge of Earn ; this cannot strictly be considered the 
proper debt of the burgh. On this sum, which is to be repaid by instal- 
ments, they receive four and a half per cent. Thus deducting the above 
sum of L.lOO, the sum of principal and interest due by the Bridge of Earn 
trustees, and the difierence arising from the reduced value of the annuities, 
the debt of the burgh at Michaelmas 1832 would be L.28,469 9s 6^d.-.. 
The debt has been for some years decreasing. On the 2l8t of October 
1826, it was L.50,596 lis 8^; and, as already stated, in October 1832 
it was L.40,651 15s 2|d; shewing a decrease of L.9054 16s 7^ ; and in 
October 1833, there was a further decrease of L.811 15s 9|d. 

The administration is in general correct. The whole of the property 
and sources of revenue are let by pubUc roup ; with the exception of the 
houses and shops in town, which are set from year to year. 

The books and accounts are kept with great accuracy by the City 
Chamberlain. At the annual election a committee of finance is 
appointed, who examine into the concerns of the burgh once a month. 
This committee examine the books of the Chamberlain, check them with 
the vcmchers, and put their initials to the cash book. After Michaelmas, 
another committee make an annual examination of the Chamberlain's* 
account ; the result is then presented to the Council. The books thus 
docqueted, are laid on the clerks' table, open to the inspection of all con- 
cerned. 

TAXATION. 

Assesimenti andfiusioms are leviable at the different ports, according to 
a rate set down in printed tables, in which almost all necessaries and 
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laxuries are included. Besides the special enumeration, there is an ar- 
ticle in reference to merchants goods, hj which a duty is imposed upon 
each pack or horse load of all kinds of goods, the manufacture of Scotland 
or England, not specified in the table. The duties are charged in Scots 
money : for some articles the inhabitants are exempted from duty, and 
on others a lower rate is exacted than from strangers. All landed gentle- 
men and ladies whose children or fanuHes reside within the burgh, are 
free from port and custom for all the produce of their own grounds 
imported for the use of their families. 

Meal Market Dues are regulated by a printed table delivered by the 
tacksman. Under this head is included farm meal, and meal imported into 
the Tay ; all meal brought into the town, except wheat flour ; unground 
com brought into the market ; apples and other fruit by the horse load ; 
salt by the same. Of laie years the meal market has been almost desert- 
ed, and the trade transferred to the grocers* shops, which has rendered 
these dues very difficult to uplift. Many dealers have resisted payment 
altogether ; and at the present moment an action is pending between the 
tacksman and dealers on the subject. 

Flesh Market Dues — By the table, strangers pay a fourth part more 
for the privilege of selling in the market than freemen. The flesh mar- 
ket, like the meal market, has of late become nearly deserted, and shops 
for vending butcher meat are now opened in every quarter of the town 
and suburbs. 

Weigh'house, — Dues are exacted on wool, butter and cheese, tallow, 
&c., when brought into town ; and merchants goods of every description 
when actually weighed in the weigh-house. 

Shore Dues leviable by the Burgh — Anchorage in proportion to the 
tonnage ; cess boll and shore dues chargeable on coals at so much per 
chaldron ; merchants goods, wood, victual of all sorts, salt, and lime, ac- 
cording to their weight and measure. Vesseb belonging to the inhabi- 
tants were exempted from anchorage dues ; and the inhabitants from 
shore dues, except upon skailie and slates, and upon coals imported in 
vessels belonging to strangers ; but under the Navigation Commissioners, 
a new set of duties have been imposed. 

CESS. 

When a new survey is made, the assessment is so proportioned that 
three-fourths are laid upon the houses and lands within the royalty, and 
the remaining fourth upon trade. The latter portion is termed trade 
stent, and is laid on and apportioned yearly by twelve respectable bur- 
gesses, appointed and sworn by the magistrates. From a statement 
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£3854 








3354 








3726 


7 


4 


»7a 


7 


H 


14.587 








1458 









fimiahfld by thf oolketor of coai» the amouot and implication for tbo 

Uak tea fMn is as IbUows :^ 

ABMMnt assessed; 
Payable to Government, . 
Amount leyied, 
Allowanee to Collector. 
Number <tf persons assessed. 
Average number, 

From tbe foregoing state, it appears the assessment laid on for the last 

ten years amounted to £3854, or £385, 8s. annually ; and that the sum 

actoally levied during these ten years, from the average number of 1458 

persons, was £3726 7 4J 

The sum paid to Government during the same period, 3354 O 

. £372 7 44 

£37 4 S 



Leaving the expense of eoUeetion, 
Average yearly oipense* 



conaTS AMD juaismcTioN. 

The lurisdiction of the provost, dean of guild, and bailies, extends over 
the royalty of the city ; but the boundary is not well defined. The pro- 
perty holding burgage without tbe line of the ancient city walls exceeds 
in extent, that within the walls ; within the same territory the provost i^ 
also sheriff. 

We have formerly stated, that the Burgh Court sits every Tuesday. Of 
late years, no criminal causes have been brought before this court ; these 
have been taken up by ihe police court. 

From the following table it will appear how much the business of the 
town court has fallen off. Those cases marked pr. in the margin were 
decided inferos in those^ marked. ab. the parties were absent :^« 





1890 

S 


lasi 
1 

198 


1819 

68 
63 

IM* 


18B3 

1 

184 


1894 
SS 


1896 

IT 

69 
193 


1896 

IT 
88 

IT 


1897 

43 
46 

IT 


1898 1889 

"so" IT 

46 S3 

"«r IT 


1830 

97 
46 

IT 


1831 

"iT 

90 
41 


1839 

1 
43 


1833 
_. 

IS 

"ST 


t5u5 


Sfc 


^ 


Tot 


IM 


1938 



• 



PAXaONAOE, 

The civil patronage is limited to the right of appointing the ordinary 

burgh officers. These officers, with their salaries, are— 

aty Chamberlain, £90 

Procurator-Fiscal (exclusive of £50 for poliee 

business) ...... 

BUlet-Master, 

Superintendent of Works, ... 

Keeper of Town Clocks, .... 
Keeper of Fire Engines, .... 
Three Town Sexjeants (£40 each, besides 

clothing^ - - • . 
Keepers cf the Befis; - • - - 



51 


13 


4 


15 








80 








10 


6 


8 


10 








120 








21 


a 
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These are all paid from the common good. There are- at present two 
town-clerks. They receive no salary ; but, in 1792, the eounoU granted 
them i£10 yearly, which is still continued, as payment for attending 
meetiogs and writing minutes. They receiTe the fees of the burgh courts 
keep the register of sasises, take all burgh infeftments, serrioes of cogni« 
tion, and the other usual duties. The fees are regulated by a table, and 
amount, on an average of five years ending 1832, to £S25| divisible 
Between them. Their other emoluments arse from business done for the 
town, charged at the usual rates ; these amounted, on an average of seven 
years, ending August 1833, to £338, 5s. 7d. divisible between them. 

The keeper of the register of burials, the public criers, and the to¥m 
seijeants, are appointed by the town. All the office-bearers are elected 
by the town council at large, during pleasure, except the town-clerks, 
who are appointed ad viiam aut eulpam. None of them act by deputy ; 
no price is given for them, nor any security required, ezeept for the 
ehamberlaib^ 

SCCLBSZASTICAL PATBONAGB 

Consists in the appointment of the four ministers, precentors, and teachers 
in the public schools. 

The parsonage teinds of the parish consists of 3D0 bolls of victual, of 
which 160 bolls, 2 firlots, 2 pecks, 2§ lippies meal, and 139 boHs, I peck# 
H ^PPy barley ; the vicarage teinds amount to £7, 8s. 10^. 

The Rev. James Esdaile, East Church, draws one-half of the parsonage 
teinds, the whole of the vicarage teinds, and is paid in addition, from the 
funds of the bur((h, £130 per annum. The Rev. William Thomson, 
Middle Church, draws half of the parsonage teinds, and £130 from the 
burgh funds. The Rev. John Finlay, St Paul's, receives £280 from the 
burgh funds, as did also the late Rev. Samuel Kennedy of the West 
Church. 

It will be proper to remark, that £80 of what Messrs Finlay and Ken- 
nedy received were two separate grants of £50 and £39 to each of them 
by the council during pleasure ; but the last deed of the town council 
under the old system confirmed these grants during the lives of the incum- 
bents. By the deed of disjunction, the council became bound only for 
£200 to the ministers of the West and St Paul's Churches. Similar 
grants were given to the ministers of the other two churches, though not 
to the same extent.^— The four precentors have salaries of L.5 each. 

EXCLUSIVE FBIVILEGES. 

The Guildry.^The exclusive privileges were important and rigid ; tmt 

since the pasing of the Reform Bill a great revolution is apparently tak- 
2b 
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ing place in public opinion on this subject. The Guildry have already 
made considerable advances in liberality. 

- The Guildry consists of burgtsses and guild-brethren, or merchant- 
burgesses and trades-burge8se». No tradesman can exercise his calling 
unless he is entered with the GuOdry as well as the corporation. The 
Guildry are a very ancient body, in number upwards of 560: they 
consist of merchants, maltmen, surgeonSf and dyers. The power of 
administration of their public rights is vested in the Guild Court ; but 
since the year 1817, their pecuniary concerns have been managed by a 
comipittee distinct from the Guild Court. The Guild Court consists of 
the Dean, president, the Provost, the three merchant Bailies, four Guild 
brethren elected by the Guildry, and two tradesmen from the Court of 
Convenery. This «ourt claims the sole right of admitting burgesses, and 
regulating the amount of entry money ; but this right was disputed by 
the Town Council in 1825:: theresult. was. a. tedious litigation between 
the Town and the Guildry. 

The fees of admission consist of ten merks as upset, and L.4 Scots as 
foot-ball. The entry money varies according to the grounds on which 
the application is rested : there are three degrees of rates— 1st, Sons and 
sons-in-law ; 2d, apprentices ; dd, strangers. The rate also varies accord- 
ing to the age of the applicant : a part is paid into the common good, but 
much the greater part to the Guildry, the details of which are exhibited 
below. 

• The Guildry are possessed of large property, and have a considerable 
revenue ; their real property is valued at L.28,000, and is composed of 
lands at Craigmakerran, part in farms, and part feued out in small lots, 
where there is a thriving village built called Guildtown; besides rents and 
feu duties, they have interest of money lent to feuars,. entry money, seats 
in the churches, and composition for strangers entering into businesa ; 
from the last source fromL.250to L.260 was annually drawn, but by 
a resolution of the. Guildry, payment of these licenses (L.l lOs per an- 
num for every stranger keeping open shop) have been suspended. Small 
dues are also levied for the use of planks at the Shore. 

Within the last ten years the income of the Guildry has varied from 
L.l 200 to L. 1600. The expenditure is great, arising chiefly from week- 
ly allowances to poor members, widows, and orphans. These allowances 
are stated at L.800 per annum ; no relief is given to persons having an 
income of L.IO. The weekly roll amounts to upwards of a hundred, 
ranging from Is to 3s 6d each ; besides twelve on the quarterly roll non- 
resident, and twelve who receive occasional donations. Besides these, a 
sum exceeding L.40 is annually paid for the education of children ; the 
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»ther branches of expenditure «re L.117 68 payftUe aff annuities, either 
purchased or granted to persons who might ultimately hare a claim upon 
them ; sums expended on improving their farms ; stipend and teacher's 
salary payable out of these lands, L.27 ; officer, L.40 ; treasuror, L.M) ; 
clerk, L. 10 lOs; land overseer, L. 10 10s. Total, L.M4' 8s. Accounts 
of the Clerk and Procurator Fiscal for law business : the greater part of 
these expenses have been incurred in a law-suit with the Town Council, 
and with' a person who resisted a demand of thirty shillings for a license 
to trade, on the ground that his shop was not held burgage. The law 
expenses of late years have been upwards of L.300 per annum. The 
debts are estimated at L.2000 ; the expenditure and income nearly equal. 

INCORPORATED TRADES. 

In Perth there are eight Corporations, styled Incorporated Trades ; 
seven of these possess the ordinary exclusive privileges. They are found- 
ed upon consuetude or immemorial usage; for the. incorporations hvn 
BO special charters or seals of cause, but rely first upon the general char- 
ter of the burgh ; second, upon the charter granted by Queen Mary, 28th 
May 1556, to the Trades of Perth, r^oning them against an act passed 
in June 1555, which prohibited the election of deacons, and granting them 
the same rights as merchants in the election of office-bearers within the. 
burgh; and third, the charter by James VL, 22d July 1581, in favour of 
the craftsmen of the burgh. 

The Corporations are the Hammermen, Bakers, Glovers, Wrights, 
Tailors, Fleshers, Shoemakers, and Weavers. The total number of 
members in 1832, was 454. The trades have a board termed the Con- 
vener Court, composed of the trades' members of the Council, and the 
deacon of the weavers. For many years the only business consisted in 
electing the Convener, and taking their dinner. There is a^fiag, styled 
'*the blue blanket,'* of which the convener is put ii^ possession when he 
is elected. When this blanket is unfurled, every tradesman belonging to 
the corporation is. bound to turn out. 

The Hammermen take the lead. This corporation consbts of ten 
sciences, viz. : blacksmiths, farriers, gunsmiths, coachmakers, watch- 
makers, brass and iron founders, saddlecross and harness makers, jewel- 
lers and goldsmiths, cutlers, tinsmiths, and plumbers. The number of 
members is 76 ; their terms of entry are 

Sons of Freemen, .... L.3 1 

Apprentices, 7100 

Strangers, 25 13 6 

To each additional scienee, - - - 5 5 
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The amount of their income in 1833 was L.194 18s i the sources are 
entry money, recording indentures, house rents, and seats in .the churches. 
The expenditure for that year, consisting of pensions, repairs, salaries, 
and small items, amounted to L.168 8s. Balance in their favour, 
L.26 lOs. But as there are debts due by the corporation io the amount 
of L.400, 4he interest of this sum, at four per cent, must be deducted, 
leaving a balance of L.IO 10s. Their chasities are regulated by a visiting 
conmuttee, who recommend allowances according to the necessity of each 



Under the old system, we have already remarked that the trades, be- 
sides their deacons, having a seat in the Council, the three great trades as 
diey were termed, sent a councillor each, and the small trades one 
amongst them. In choosing the trades' bailie, these three trades had it 
•adi once in four years, and the small trades one year in the four : the 
trade that had the bidMe, sent down a.leet of two members from whom 
tile Council chose one. The person the trade wished to be bailie was 
well understood ; the other sent down was usually ihe most insignificant 
member they could pitch upon. 

It happened some years ago, that a gentleman belonging to the Ham- 
mermen got a majority of the trade, through much booing and hard eat- 
ing and drinking, to vote him on for bailie : this person being ob- 
noxious to the Council, the individual whose name was sent down with 
liis was elected in preference, although it was well known the one 
they had chosen was perhaps the most unfit person they could have pitch- 
ed on in Perth to perform the duties of a magistrate : and so it proved. 
He was a journeyman smith at a foundry, and so addicted to the bottle 
that he had hardly a. coat to put on his back. After being sworn in, he 
only once afterwards made his appearance in the Council in an official 
capacity, being on a special emergency that required the attendance of 
iihe whole of the members. 

The Hammermen tavern is a part of the property of this Incorporation, 
in which they have an excellent hall, which is frequently used for dinner 
parties, pubEc sales, &c. The Hammermen used to be very rigid in 
preserving their exclusive rights, and got involved in some tedious law- 
suits with individuals. Of late they came to the resolution of renouncing 
their exclusive privileges. 

The Bakers consist of one science only:: the fees of admission are 
Freemen's sons, - ^- - - . L.1 18 4 
Apprentices, ^ - - - - 6116 
Strangers, 35 
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Their income arising firom retia and entry money, was, in 1893, 

Receips L.238 8 

Expenditure, 176 13 8 

Surplus, ..... L.46 14 4 
They hare always been bound in thirlage to the Perth ^fills ; at the 
twentieth boll. About 65 years ago, they built the range of granaries next 
to the Mills. The scale on which they were erected was deemed so ex- 
travagant at the time, that they were termed " the bakers* folly," a name 
that for many years was attached to them. So much has the trade. in> 
creased, that they have lately erected another range behind, in Maggie*^ 
Park. The amount given to their poor is discretionary, and averages from 
is 6d to 2fl each. 

The Shoemakers number about 58 members. Their fees are 

Freemen's sons, L.114 2 

Apprentices, - - - . . 750 
Strangers, 20 00 

Their annual income is L. 139 13s 7d: expenditure, L.104 15s 2d. 

There is a shoe market in the South-street on the Fridays, where shoe- 
makers from the country expose their shoes. A. deputation from the 
tirade, with their officer, visit the market for the purpose of inspecting 
the qnality of the shoes exposed, and if found insufficient they are confis- 
cated. 

The FUshers are about 23 in number. Fees of entry — 

Freemen's sons, L.3 17 

Apprentices, - - - - -10 100 

Their income, from entries and rents, amount to L.132 7s 6d : their 
-expenditure, including L.36 of interest of money borrowed, b L167 Os 7d. 

Before the present Flesh-market was built, the fleshers had their stalls 
in the South-street; and fleshers from the country who attended the 
market had to stand on the street, with the meat slung across the horses* 
1)acks, being prohibited by the corporation rules from unlading until sold. 
After the present market was erected, strangers were admitted on the 
market days on payment of the dues ; but of late years butchers have 
.commenced business in Bridgend, Pomarium, Blackfriars, and other 
places, which has withdrawn a great part of the business from the market; 
^ven the freemen began to take shops through the town. To this practice 
the Town Council some years ago attempted to put a stop. The free- 
men were to take up their station in the southern division of the market, 
and the old soldiers or strangers were lo possess the north side ; but the 
trade has extended so much in the subnrb^, that the ieorporation have 
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many of them fonaken the market entirely. Fifty yean ago the Perth 
flesh-market produced a show of meat of all kinds seldom to be met with 
in any quarter— the stalls were almost filled with meat ; now the market 
is almost deserted. The north side b occupied as a green market, and 
in the south side is to be seen a small remnant of the corporations. 

The Glovers, in number about 64, consist of two sciences, viz. th« 
Glovers and Skinners. The fees are 

Sons of freemen, ----- L.l 
Apprentices under 30 years, - - - 20 
Do. 40, and under 50, - - 27 
Do. 50 and upwards, - - 50 

Strangers, who must be operators, - 100 »0 

The property of the corporation consists in land, houses and shops, 
feu duties, interest of money lent, and seat rents in thexhurches. The 
farms of Upper Tullilum and the Leonards l>elong to them ; Leonard 
Bank, Pomaiium, and the east side of Leonard-street is feued from the 
corporation. The income from these sources in 1832 was 1«. 1094 4s S^d ; 
the expenditure, L.960. There was on the poor's roll for that year 21, 
at a rate from 3s to 3s 6d, besides quarterly allowances for coals, shoes, 
clothing, and education. 

On the 5th November 1829, the corporation adopted a scheme for giv« 
ing annuities to superannuated members and to widows, on the principle 
of a legal right. The rates are 

55 and under 60 years of age, - - L. 10 
60 and under 65 do. - - 12 

65 and upwards, - - . - 14 

Widows, of whatever age, to have an annuity of L.14 so long as un- 
married ; but no allowances are made for children. 

About the year 1786, they built an elegant hall in George-street, at that 
time the third house on the west side of the street : it was then the only 
hall in town fit for assemblies or large dinner parties. Some years ago, 
they sold the hill to a stock company, who converted it into a cofibe 
room ; since then the building was condemned, and rebuilt. 

The Wrights consist of seven seiences^wrights, barbers, coopers, 
slaters, plasterers, glaziers, . and masons. Their income arises from 
entries, rents, and interest of money lent out. The charge in 1833 is 
stated at L.774, 7s. Id., and the discharge at L.773. 

Some years ago a Mr Brown, who died in India, bequeathed the bulk 
of his fortune to the -corporation, leaving only a small annuity to his 
brother. His brother and friends were so dissatisfied, that a threat 
was held out that they .would bring the matter before a court of law ; to 
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prevent-tius, a compromiBO was made, by which the corporation g^ve the 
brother a certain sum in money, and retained the rest, which swelled their 
funds considerably. This corporation used to be very rigid in enforcing 
their exclusive rights, and frequently prosecuted individuals for ddng 
private jobs. 

The Weavers'were once a numerous and ancient body ; but the act of 
Parliament for the encouragement of manufactures, which gave liberty of 
trade to all engaged in any of its branches, rendered the corporation of 
little value. They had a considerable property in South-street. At one 
time they held a seat in the council, but they have long been deprived of it ; 
they still, however, retain a vote in the convener court. About the time 
of Queen Mary, they had been esteemed an important body, as we find 
that she presented them with a flag of fine silk, on which the figures were 
wrought with needle-work of the richest pattern, by her Migesty's own 
hand. 

This corporation was for many years very unfortunate in the manage- 
ment of their business. Their deacons and boxmasters came out every 
year defalcators, frequently to a considerable extent, until their funds 
dwindled to nothing ; ultimately a heavy load of debt was incurred, which 
was followed by bankruptcy, and the breaking-up of the corporation. 
The consequence was, their whole property was put to the hammer; even 
their seats in the churches, and their ancient fiag, were- disposed of. 

Besides their annual election dinner, the members met frequently in 
their tenant's house, then a respectable brew-seat, where they guzzled 
away their funds. They had an ancient custom of meeting there annually 
on Fasten's Eve, and having fortified themselves with fat brose in the 
morning, the rest of the day was devoted to tippling. Since their bank- 
. ruptcy, a new body has been formed, rather on the principle of a friendly 
society than a privileged order ; they, however, still retain their seat in 
the convener court, and elect their deacon annually. 

The Tailors, at present about thirty-five in number, consist of two 
sciences-— the tailors and staymakers. The income for the year 1832 was 
L.238, 2s. 6d., the expenditure L.275 ; but of this sum L.75 was expended 
on repairs of property. At one time this corporation strictly enforced 
their privileges ; but this year, 1836, January 14, they came to the reso- 
lution of giving up these. privileges entirely, and allowing any person 
whatever to begin business in that line within the town. 

About seventy years ago, the tailors were in the habit of going out to 
their customers' houses with their men to make and mend for the family. 
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like the tailors ia the countrr^ for which they were paid twopence a-daj 
besides their meals. This mode of doing business was both inconrenient 
and expensive to the employers, whieh gave way to the present more 
eomfbrtable mode of making and mending at home. Many coiions anec^ 
dotes were told of the tailors and their yictuals. The guidwiy^ could 
tell well who had the best stomachs. On one occasion, the guidwife, that 
she might be revenged on the tailor for cabbaging her thread, gave him 
to dinner, first kail* prepared without meat, then eggs and batter, curds 
and cream, and cheese and bread. Next day, the tailor requested that the 
whole dishes for dinner might be brought forward at once, whioh was 
accordingly done, when, to her astonishment, ho proceeded to mix up 
the whole in a wooden dish. ** Ods safe's, is the man mad,*' cried the 
guidwife, " what can he mean by such a mixture as that." *' Mixture,*^ 
replied the tailor» " I took them yesterday without mixture, and they 
created a dreadful commotion ; if they are to kick up a dust, let them do 
it now before I sup them." In many houses in town they got very poor 
lisre, besides their twopence a-day ; at that time tailors made the womenls 
gowns. 

Towards the close of the last century, the tailor incorporation was in 
very .flpurishipg circumstances. Besides houses in town, they had two 
fine properties in the country ; one of them, GiHon, the other beyond 
Huntingtower. They were likewise in the habit of taking in money 
at 4 per cent., and lending it out at & per cent.; and so high was 
their credit, that people who had money to lend thought themselves 
fortunate if they got it into the tailors' hands^ From the flourishing state 
of their funds, and handsome aliment they were able to give their decayed 
members and widows, they raised their entry-money to strangers to 
-L.IOO. The staymakers, who at that time formed a part of the corpora- 
tion, employed a number of hands, until the fashion came in of wearing 
-very short-waisted gowns ; this was a death-blow to the staymakers, who 
were thus ruined as a trade. Besides their deacon and boxmaster, 
they had an eight master court, for the management of their money con- 
cerns. About the year 1796, a junto got into this court, who laid the 
foundation of the ruin of the corporation. Alexander Paul, tailor and 
-habit-maker from London, (as all their sign-boards testified), was at the 
head of this corporation when the contest for member of Parliament for 
the city commenced between Admiral Murray of Stanley, uncle to the 
late Duke of AthoU, and Captain Campbell of Carwhin, brother to the 
late Marquis of Breadalbane. This contest was carried on with a keen- 
ness never before known in Perth ; it became a common rant on the 
streets, " Carwhin for ever, and Murray down the river." If two or 
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three tradesmen were seen goings hito « pnblic-lioiuse, they were said to 
be CarwhitMing, The interest of the Murray party proved too powerM 
for the Campbells, and the Admiral was dected. This Deaooii Pani 

was <tf Campbell's party ; at this time, his second son James bad jost 
completed his apprenticeship as a writer. The father, in return for his 
Tote, applied to the Marquis for a situation for the young writer ; which 
was soon procured in the service of the East India Company, where he 
rapidly made a fortune. Among the first of his deeds he remitted money 
to purchase an annuity for his parents. Whilst in India, a serious mis- 
understanding took place between a native Prince and the British resi- 
dent ; Mr Paul took up the quarrel, challenged the Prince, atid shot him 
dead. His conduct in this affair gave him much notoriety. 

He came home to enjoy his fortune in London ; yisited the first com- 
pany ; even George IV., then Prince of Wales, beoome his companion, 
and allowed him to ride out with him daily. Some time after has arrival, 
he was appointed to go eut to India again on a special mission, wBeh he 
managed successfully. On his return he was elected Member of Parlia- 
ment for some English Borough, when he brought forward an Impeach- 
ment against the Marquis Cornwanis, then Governor- General of India, for 
exacting large sums of money from some of the native Princes ; but the 
impeachment fell to the ground, chiefly through the influence of power- 
ful friends, which the Marquis had arrayed in his behalf; although Mr 
Pitt declared in the House that Mr Paul had good grounds to go upon. 

Mr Paul had formed an intimacy with Sir Francis Burdett; but 
they quarrelled and fought a duel. On the dissolution of Parliament, 
Mr Paul unsuccessfully stood for Westminster, by which he incurred an 
expense that ruined his fortune, hurt his brothers very much here, and 
wae finally the means of his death. About this period the affairs of the 
Incorporation of Twlors in Perth were considered in such a fiourifiliing 
state, that those in office, with the eight master court, were very Kberal 
in their expenditure. This junto contrived for many years to arrange 
matters in their own way. All their business was transacted in various 
taverns, where they had their houffs ; but at length a circumstance oc- 
curred which brought matters to a crisis. A man from the eountiy who 
had lent the Incorporation a sum of money, in calfing with his biO for 
the interest, in the absence of the box-master, wwted on the Deacon, 
who, on turning up the books, found the man's name entered only for 
L.«) instead of Lul50, the sum actually deposited, and for which amount 
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bis bill was drawn. This consequently led to. an inyestigation, . when it 
was found that the funds of the Incorporation, instead of being In a pros- 
perous state, were quite the reverse. The instant demands of creditors 
rendered the body insolvent, and their country property was sold to pay 
a composition on their obligations. The Incorporation has in some de- 
gree recovered from this disaster, and again possesses some property.-^ 
.The Trade still elect their Deacon» but the Burgh Reform Bill has de- 
lved him of a seat in the Town Council. 

KING James's hospital. 
Tl^is charitable institution was founded on a charter granted by King 
James VI., in the year 1569 ; in which his Majesty says, ** It is incum< 
bent on us to provide, by all honest means, an Hospital for the poor, 
maimed, distressed persons, orphans, and fatherless children within our 
said burgh; we have therefore given (omitting the usual legal phrase- 
ology) to the poor members in Jesus Christ, now and in all time coming, 
residing within our burgh, all and hail the lands, tenements, houses, 
biggings^ kirks, chapels, yards, orchards, crofts, ground annuals, fruits, 
duti^s^ profits, emoluments,, farms, alms, deal silver for the dead, anniver- 
saries, annuities, and others whatsoever which in any way pertained to 
chapelarles, altarages, prebendaries, founded in whatever kirk, chapeL 
or college within the liberty and privilege of our burgh, in possession 
whereof the chapels or prebends thereof were originally, the said et ce- 
tera are lying, or were uplifted respectively, with the manor, places, 
yards, lands, ground annuals, emoluments, and duties whatsoever which 
formerly pertsdned to the Dominican or Predicant friars, to the Minor or 
Franciscan friars, and to the White Friars of our said burgh ; together 
with the yard belonging to the Monastery or place of the Charter-house 
in our said burgh : as also, all and sundry, other lands, houses, and tene- 
ments lying within said burgh, given and founded to whatever chapelaries, 
altarages, kirks, monasteries, or anniversaries wherever they are within 
the kingdom : as also, all and sundry ground annuals and other duties, 
which can be demanded by whatsoever kirk without our said burgh, from 
the provost, bailies, or inhabitants out of the revenue of said burgh, and 
all and sundries of the foresaid to be holden by the said members of Jesus 
Christ, and present being, and to be therein in all time coming of us and 
our successors for ever.»* This charter is of great length, and is dated 
St Andrews, 29th August 1569. 

There is a second charter granted by James VI. in favoiu: of the Hos- 
pital, dated July 29 1587, which is a recapitulation of the former charter. 
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These chaitera are coifflrmed by an act of the elerenth Parliament of 
James VI., hdden at Edinburgh, and dated 0th July, 1587 yean. 

There is a second Act of Parliament, held at Edinburgh, being the 
Twdfth Padiament of James VI., dated dth Jane 1592, in which a prin- 
lege is granted to the Hospital of Perth, concerning ** Tennant, Ten- 
nantries, and services of free tennants.** 

The ^ng's Precept of Sasine upon the new gift to the Hosiutal* was 
dated at Edinburgh, 29th Jifly 1587. The Sasine of the HospiUl rent in 
consequence of the King's precept, was dated 13th March 1587 years. 

When James VI. had attained the age df twenty-one years, and in 
the Parliment held in Edinburgh, 29 July 1587, had passed the famous 
act of the general Reyocation of Church Lands and Reyenues to the 
Crown, it became necessary that the rights of the Hospital at Perth 
should be renewed; especially as the former gift had been granted during 
his minority. Money as well as interest at Court, it might be expected, 
would be requisite for that purpose, both because of the composition 
money which the King might demand as the reparation of the gift, and 
because of the customary expenses of employing lawyers, and of getting 
deeds expedite by the officers of the Crown. 

The Commissioner from Perth to the Parliament was William Fleeming, 
a man of great plainness and integrity, one of the most popular and re- 
spectable citixens in his time. He had the good fortune to be much in 
favour with the prime Manager at Court, the Chancellor Maitland, 
Lord Thirlestone, chiefly by means df the Chancellor's Lady, who was 
Jean Pleeming, daughter and sole heiress of James, the fourth iiord 
Fleenung, to whom William claimed kindred. 

Letter of WiUianCs Nephew^ Oliver Coit, advocate: — The signal 
services done by William Fleeming in the affair of the Hospital, and the 
manner in which the gift was obtained, appears from a copy of a curious 
letter written l)j his nephew, who was the lawyer employed to assist 
his uncle ; dated <Edin. 22 August 1587,' directed to Patrick Ray, mer. 
chant, Perth, then Treasurer to the Hospital :— ** To his wdl-beloved 
mate, Patrick Ray, Burgess of Perth, after most hearty commendation, 
these are to advertise you, that your gift of the Hospitality not only by 
act of Parliament, is confirmed with a New Gift do novo damns, and all 
things prejudicial thereto reducd, but also the same to be put under the 
great seal, and that in the same form as you and I devised often times in 
privy conference, and especially in the Kirkyard of Kinnoul, at Bfidsum- 
er, when I was last there, and that with good|conyoy as you shall under- 
stand at meeting. When you see your new act of Parliment, and an 
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new confirmation tinder the great seal, i hope yo shall have oceauon to 
rejoice that such an good work has been done in your time. The act of 
Paiiiment would have served us, but the Chancelcr and Trasurer would 
•ot suifer the same to pass, except the same paased to the seaUer of the 
nine, and that for the conamodity of die composition to the Trasurer, 
and commodity of the seals to the Chancdier, which condition was ac- 
cepted by the hail Barrons, and could not be refused by ns, namely, that 
the gift giTen by the King in his minority came under the revocatioii, 
and was null othert^e ; whereas a great part of the Hospitals of the 
other Burghs were granted by the Qaeen after iier perfect age, Mon- 
crieff gave in an supplication to the Parliment for reducing of his twenty 
bolls of Tiotuall paid to the Black Friars for ten merks, which was re- 
fused ; therefore ho had reiterate the same to the Chancdier, Trasurer, 
Comptroller, and Collector, which are the four Lords Compositers, and 
he offered laige composition, far aboTo that which the toun should pay s 
and he had not failed, but would have got the same passed, if eitl^r the 
Chanceler or William Fleeming had been absent ; whieh offer of his made 
the toun's oompositioB dearer nor it would have been, lor the Lords Com- 
positors, in respect of the Chanceler's earnestness, and of the good will 
bom of them aH to William, whom the Chanceler calls his mate at ilk 
-word, and' the hail rest (zentle William Fleeming, refused Moncrieff's 
deore, and would not dismember the Hospitality. But they asked an 
thousand merks for the Toim^s composition, which they said was oyer 
giyen cheap, in respect that the confirmatioB of Edinburgh's gift given 
in the Queen's majority, was composit for a thousand pounds, which they 
alledged should have been thrice as meikle ; and so the ChanciUer, sore 
against the wiHs of the rest of the Compositors, caused your composition 
to be made three hundred pound. And when they were going to write 
the same ait the suit of the signatour, William prayed them to stay and 
hear him twa words, and so WilHam very lammentably deplored the 
Touns estate, the decay of their brig, waUs, and kirk, and common 
works, the great dabt the Toun were in, the great number of the poor 
that were to be sustained upon the rent of the Hospitality, and how the 
present commodity thereof was very small, and the parts bestowed to 
bear the sick (in time of the pk^ue) and that th^ had nothing to pay 
thePoor!s Composition but their own rent andbluid. They answered 
that William had declared the same often before, and they moved whether 
his declaration had brought the composition of a thousand merks to three 
hundred poimds. Then William, with a laughing countenance replied 
and saidi * My Lord Chanceler, seeing that for the causes foresaid the 
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eomposition is brought from a thoasand merks to three hundred pounds, 
Iken it will please your Lordship to remember the promise you made 
yesterday upon your own bed-stock to my aunt, your Lady and bed-fel- 
low, and me, at which time your Lordship promised to get an ease in the 
Composition, and the same being gotten to get one-diird thereof dis- 
charged for her cause, and another third for my own eause, in arles 
whereof she gave your Lordship ane kiss, which was accepted by your 
Lordship, upon the same promise and condidon :' — whilk moTod au 
faughter, that they forgot the thing that was in their hand. To which 
the Lord Ohanceler replied, that it was sure promise indeed; and he 
prayed the Lords Compositers to help him to keep the same, seeing it 
was an promise made to an Lady, which should not be broken ; and 
was assured that Secretary Seton, Comptroller, and the Provost of Lin- 
eluden, Collector, who wero both wooers, would take his part, and so 
they presented the pen into his own hands, and he puts in an hundred 
pounds for the Composition, and so they all said the dealing of William 
was not without the wiles of me his sister's son, who was standing at his 
back, indeed, and caused him keep the Secretary's promise, while the 
last refuge ; and I thought with myself that where all the favour was 
shewn that could be shewn, that the same would do no evil, and my 
opinion succeeded weD. The hail Lords Compositers commended us to 
keep our composition secret, and not divulgate the same : and the Chan- 
celer says to William, *<shew your aunt, my bedfellow, that I have 
keepit my promise to her as an loyal Knight ought to do to hb Lady. 

'* It was God that provided William to be in commisaon at this time, 
because he is so well known by great and small ; the hail Lords espeeally 
have been so famSiar with him that they have inquired at him the whole 
state of your town thir years bypast, which they lament 

"So because they understand that the Princes wero well served, and 
the town flouri&h'd when the same Wlis governed by Magistn^tes of your 
own baw^, and that since the same was governed by others, tiie author- 
ity had golt^i evil service and the town brought to decay ; therofore 
they desired and shew that it is the King*» Msgesty's mind and will that 
in the election of your Magistrates ye should observe the acts of Parlia- 
ment, and should admit none into the sect neither to bear office or be in 
the Council, only these Burges3es Trckffiekers who dwell scot and lot 
within the burgh, with other good and private Council." 

Mr Oliver Colt goes on to marvel " that they were so long in sending- 
silver to outred ; albeit they should contribute greatly among themselves. 
Will. Fleming can declare that the expense will be altogether Two Hun^ 
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dred Pounds." He then recommends secrecy, '* praying you to keep all 
quiet until ye get your act of Parliment and Great Seal into your own 
hands, for then I count the Hasp on the Bam door, and before that 
time I count nothing indeed, for many things may fdl between the . 
cup and the lip/' He then goes on to state the great expense WilUam 
Fleeming had been at ; he was in a grand estate, being one of the Lords 
of secret articles, and could not beabsent. After commending William 
for hit great exertions, he again says — *' I pray you that some be hastened 
here with silyer to outred the common affairs so long as he was present.'* 

«* AiOd so ceasing to trouble you farther, I commit you and all other 
good friends to the keeping of Almighty God, the 22 day August 1587. 
Yours at your peace, Mr OliTcr Colt. Read, thriye, and keep secret." 

It appears that ten burghers came forward and pledged their silver 
plate for the sum of two hundred and thirteen pounds six shillings and 
eightpencer whereby they purchased the gift of the Hospital. It also 
i^pears that these ten burgesses did not get payment of that sum until 
the 15th April 1568 ; and Otiver Colt*s discharge- appears to be- dated 
1592. It appears that in May 1587, twenty-one pounds were collected . 
for reparation of the Kirk. 

Jpy-om the Session Records. 

In the session records there are seyeral chasms, where the record b 
either lost or not been kept ; some of them for months and years. 

*' Feb. 1578.— .The Master of the hospitd to request the Bailies to 
dean the Cros so as the door may open and stdk to by locks, for the 
Irons where delinquents do pennance at the Cros." 

*' 20 Not. 1581 Ordains all possessors of altarages to put up lights 

in the kirk, and to put on the Sunday a twopenny candle ; this to be 
done by the sound of the bell through the town. Ordains the Bailies to 
purge the kirk of wood and all materials that are portable.'' 

" 12 Feb. 1581 — Whilk day for so meikle as the Deacon of the 
Wrights compearing before the assembly (at that period the session as- 
sumed that name) did earnestly reqmre in name of the hail Brethem in 
his craft, that place in the kirk whilk was assigned to them before be- 
twixt the twa PiUars next the Pulpit, on the north side of the kirk. The 
Ministers and Elders allowing their Godly zeal and good will to decoir 
the house of God, grants them leave big seats in that same place to their 
own ease, provided always that the seats builded by them be decent 
and comley at the sight of the Minister and Elders, as ought to be in the 
Kirk of God ; and moreover, because the other crafts are desirous to have 
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places of okl assigned to tbem, tlie asMmblj grant the same, provided 
every Deacon decmr the place assigned to him in a proper manner before 
Palm Sunday." 

"2d July ldBa.~Whilk day for as meikle as John Swinton of the sang 
school, being found not qualified for that offiee, and divers other fanHi, 
and disagreeing with those who held office in the Chnrdi of GM, ordaiif* 
ed that he should never pretend to such an office in time oondng." 

'< 13 Nov. 1582.-.Whilk day compeared Maijory Gibson, and being 
first accused of her own harlotry, and secondly, of burying infieuit un- 
baptised, without knowledge of Nicol and the bisllman, whi<^ she plainly 
denied.** 

<' 3d Dec. 1582 Whilk day the friends of WilHam Tary, who drown- 

6d himself at the head of the South Inch in the water of Tay» coming 
unto the Ministers and Elders assembled in their Revestry, and desiring 
licence at the assembly to bury the sidd William in the Grayfriars, whilk 
is the burial appointed fof the fatthfid that depart in fhe fear of God» the 
assembly answer in one voice that they would not suffer him to be brought 
ihrough the town in day light, ndther yet to be buried amongst the faith- 
full in the place appdnfted for them, but ordains him to be buried in the 
little Inch wifliin th^ water ; and this to have the strength of an act in ad 
time coming to all such like paraonss and assuring aU that if any eontrt* 
Veens the same^ the dead shaU be taken up again, and the Cbathiveenen 
henei^shall maker their pub&<^ tepentcMcfe on th^ stool, wad pay tm pounds, 
to be given to the poor. 

" Jan. 29, 158a.-«The bell to go &roi^ the town at before, chnrgbg 
all who have tiniber in the church to remote the same omt of the 
kirk.** 

" 1564, Oct. 18 Number of elders deoted ; ordaiined their namea to 

be pnsented to the Baflies and Coundl, that they may desire and com- 
mand the Persons written to take upon them the offioe of Elders for the 
present year." 

Threat to Sxcomtumieate the jBaHwM.^^-SO Angusti, 1585. Fona- 
mdkle as throuoh the negligence off the bolifiiea snndrie var not pwnmschi 
yat contempnit the kirk and the ordinances thairoff, Thairfbre the aasem-' 
blie vith ane voice ordanit ihe rainist^ to ftfooeed vith admonitiona before 
exeommmiication agains the bfllzies, in caisB thay pat not the kingis 
majesties aetb off parliament to execution against lliomas Sn^h on 
Satterday nixt, and ia aU tyme comming agains all sik public offendars ; 
and that the balzies may be foresein off this ordinance, ordains Dyoneaes 
Conqnerior and Duncan Robertson to speik tham, and to report the balzies 
anseTto the Mmister on thursday next, yat in caiss they do thair dewtie 
2 D 
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he may stay tJ& proceed, othem^aiyis that he gyff the first admonitioti on 
thufSday nixt cam, and in case of disobedience on Sdnnday cour ought, 
to excommtinicat ihame without ony farther delay, and that act to haifP 
place not only agauui the halzies present, bot in caiss £lta|r sueeessoris 
balzies do not thair dewtie, that in lyk mainer the miniater of this congre.- 
gatioh sail proceed agains them, yat gud order may be obserrit Tithin aur 
burgh, and the kirk may gett obedience. 

*' 16 Oclobris, 1585. The Sesaioun appointtis Patrick Kay and Henrie 
Lyis to be Mrs of Hospitall for this year, ordaining thane to interpryse 
nathing thairin withont' the adwyse of the counsal and session ; and 
because thay ar bot coUectoris of the puiris liwing, quha may spair na Be 
for senrice done to thame, Thairfore the Sessioun dischargh the fomamit 
Mrs of Hospitall of aU the fie and dewtie yr predecessoris, Mrs of Hospi- 
tall, ^ad befoir ; and sidyk ordanis y^at na Mr of Hospital haiff ony fie for 
thair serrice in tyme comraing, bot frelie serve and be diligent in thahr 
calling, for thair reward tliey^sall haiflTfrom Grbd. 

"27 June 1586.— For as meikle as the Minister and Elders, perceiving- 
the ruinous, pitiful, great, and lamentable state of the kirk in aU parts 
and places thereof, and the great decay that is still to incur thereupotf, 
and being deeply in heart and in conscience angry therewith, in one' 
voice and with one consent ordains the Minister to ommit his ordinary 
text wherein he preachedbefore, and to cfause some portion of scripture 
whilk he thought n«o«t al^ and'mei^ to move the hearts of the people, 
especially the Bailies and Magistrates, whatever bearing rule and- author 
rity in the said burgh, to provide that the same were repawned in all 
honest and decent form, whilk fazKng and not being in tto wayis done, M 
should return to ruin.*' 

" 10 Jan. 1589.— by act of Parliment and General Assembly, it is or- 
dained there shall be no more burials within Hhe kirk, nor the fioors to 
be broken or idtered ; and ordains that the kirk fioors shaH not be raised 
or broken in all time coming. 

" Whilk day W»L Rhynd, son of Sir Robert Rhynd, resigns the altar- 
ages of St Jofan^ St. Laurence, and St. Michael Arch Angel to the 
Hospital." 

«27 March 1692 — David Jackson, subtennant of the Lands of Black « 
friars, by command of the Ministers and Elders, did advance to Collin 
Evict of Balhouse altogether and at once in advance, 900 merks, being 
three years rent of, excepting 120 merks ; the whole rent for three years 
being 1040 merks." 

•• 19 Jan. 1590 — The Session appoint Thomas Gall and Donald John- 
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^ton. Elders, to compear before the Council, that the common seat of the 
Provost, Bailies, and Council, may be builded." 

It appears that several collections were made on the Sabbath for re- 
pairing the kirk. One of them, " U April l600u~The Bailies and El- 
ders collected last Sabbath for repairing the kirk, six score and two 
pounds twelve shillings and ninepence." 

** 23 Sep. 1605 — Because the alns of Fomiotftion acd Adultery does 
encrease more and more, to the great offence and dishonour of God and 
slander of this congregation, the Session ordains that a more public place 
t>f repentance be bigged, and to contain degrees that therein Fornicators 
and Adulterers may be distiDgushed both by their, place and habit." 

" 6 Mapch 1609. — There was collected at the Church doors for repair- 
ing the roof of the kirk, one hundred and twenty pounds fifteen shillings; 
and on the llth of September same year, for the kirk and steeple, one 
hundred and eighteen pounds." 

<< 10 January 1616 — Halkerston's tower (above the West Church 
(k>or) to be repaired with strong bolts and lodl(s, of the. penalty of five 
merks of fines received." 

"5 June 1616. — Gregory Johnston has promised -to bring cake lead 
from Dantzic for the reparatioM df the steeple.'* 

*' 4 Novcfm. I16I6.— •The Session finds that the Bailies contemn the Ses- 
sion, because by the space ef five weeks past none of -them has compeared 
before the Session to report of iiie -visitation oi^the Sabbaths, and to put 
in execution the ordinances of the Session, as Uiey should so conform to 
M use and wont, and therefore protest for remeed as efieires.*' 

*<20 Jan. 16l7.^For as meikle as the Session understanding that 
Gilbert Hobertson, tennant in a laagh house iu the South-street pertain- 
ing to .the Hospital, whilk wants a chimney, and yet has daily ingiU 
therein, to the peniting of the hail tenement to be set on fire, ordains 
that no ingill be kindled nor used in daid house hereafter ; and. the Bailies 
are requested to ipforce their authority for that effect.'* 

'*5 May 1616 The Session ordains John Brown to make an substan- 

tious common Mort Kist, for burying the coi^so of the Peer." 

" 15 May 1620 — The Session ordains the Master of the Grammar 
school to be admonished to cause the Bairns of tlie Grammar school come 
two and two in order therefrom to their seat in the kirk, and make no 
tumult or perturbation at their coming and sitting down, in their seat, and 
for that efficit go before them, and at their going back again to the school 
to give their notes, the going back to be in the same manner ; with cer- 
tificates that if Mr Johnstone faU in doing this, the bairns will be reduced 
to their old seat, and the new one made common. 
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" 17 Not. 1620 Agrreed with Robert Doig, that he shall pas .^un Iq 

King^die, and there wjle twenty -air suffident stones^ saminer-woii, to 
be thirteea oyals to the BarmikcB of the steefite ; cause bring the same 
up the river, and h.ew them snffieiently, according to the form of the old 
^ork of the Barmiken, and tkldike ; to wyle fourteen rough stones, for 
Aislers to said work ; the same to \j» transported upihe riyer^ — ^for whicb 
he shall hare fifty-four potinds, thirteen shillings, and four pennies.'* 

Inundathn^-rr^* It is to be noted, ^od put in renter in this book, the 
great and miraculous deliveranee that the I^erd gave to this burgh of 
Perth, an fearfuB inundation of waters, eoippasaing ,the same on all parts 
therethro ; the Brig of Tay was haifflie dung down, except only ane bow 
:tbereof left standing; none could fs^t forth it, nor yet come within it, to 
make any rriief thereto. The manner of the rising of the waters W9& 
this :— The rain began on Friday the 12 of October 1621, aboui ten hourC. 
of the day ; it continued that day and Saturday ; and in the night, un- 
locked for, the water increased, so that i^ those that dwdt outwith the 
Castle Gavel port in low houses, behoved to go to high houses for pre- 
servation of their lives i and be^ng in high houses, the ^raitev rose ta the 
lafdngs in the iHghest mid-house in the Castle Gavd before six hours 1$ 
the Sunday morning ; and the wind and wet eontiaming, the water came 
up to Gilbert Heodersoo's yett in the Castle Gavel, a^ to Margret Mo- 
l i ey p e — j y ^ i yett la the &h mensat, to Donald Johnston's yett in the Highr 
gatey to the Meal Vennel in the Soalli-streei; and the water ran l&e miU^ 
stoiKca at the yetts oi divers parts In the nortilL-side of the High-gate. An 
great tempestneiM wind blew all this tuiM froi^ tike east ; the waters also 
ieame al»o?re Hemy Sharp's shop in the Sp^gate. The %e fearful inaur 
dation of wstfers was aeyer seen in Perth, in no ^vlag man's remem- 
braitce,-.whi!k brought the people nnder sucb fear, Ihal they looked to 
have beeit destr^^yed. W h er eu po n Mr iFohn Malcc^ pinister, pewer- 
Iblly enctowed with God's Spirit, e^use^ vtag the preacMng-beB en SitflPr 
day at seven hours in the morning ; antfthe faaSI inhabitants came to the 
kiric, and there he exhorted them to vepeait of then* sins, wiulk had pro- 
cured the said |udgment of God to come upon the city, assuring them 
that if they were tm^ peniteztt therefor, and would avow to God to 
amend their lives, God would ayert his jnc ^ gm ent , and give them deliver- 
ance ;— whose powerfhl exhortation moved ^e people to cry to God with 
tears, clamonrs, and cries,— to h<M up their hatufe ixy Grod, to amen^ their 
Hves, and every «ie of then^ to abstain from their dontesdc sins. The 
like hmniliation, both of men and women, had not been seen in Perth be- 
fore. Fastings prea^iag, and prayer, continued aB that week, our pas- 
tor co^tinubg to exhort Awhb to frn- repentance wd m^BChnjEait ef Hfb. 
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The waters began to assuage after noon on Smida^ ; but after day-ligbt 
passed, there arose an greater tempest of wind and rain> whflk so afeared 
the people that mght, ihat they looked for nothing bnt that the waters 
shonld have risen to greater heiglrt. Notwithstanding thereof, ndnum- 
loosly, the waters deer eased, whilk in the morning moved the people, in 
the kirk and all other places, to g^ve hearty thanks to God for [his] merey 
towards them. Great plenty of com, hi all parts, both stacks and stooks, 
on. haughs 8»i vaUey-gronnd, were carried away by the waters ; and di« 
vers sheep by tempest perished, and horse, nolt, and kye, and sheep 
[were] drowned/' 

« 14 Jan. 1622.^The Session sets down eleven merks to be taken from 
John Lamb and John Brown, per ilk boll of their fkrm^bere of the crop 
1621, on the farm of the Blackfiiars,*' (equal to 12b 3}d sterling per boU.) 

« 31 Jan-^The Council and Session agree that they shall have a secmid 
mmisterV' 

"21 Feb. 1621.'— Andrew Conqnerour, overseer for the reparation and 
theiking of Mercer's Aislci. produced fau accounts, whilk being vead, were 
Caund equitably g^ven^ and admitted, whilk amounted to eight score eight 
pounde, sixteen shillings, three pennies.*^ 

«< The 7 M«reh l^^.^^Mathew Lamb obtained a tack of the lands of 
JBkekfidftrs, 71 bolls and 71 pecks of here." 

23d May 1631<**-Froii» a minute and receipt of A ground anuKal from 
Lord Sa(Bqithar> it y^pearji thai hb lodging was in the Speygaie* From 
aeversl othev minnte% it i^pean also, tiiat the power of ajqpointing the 
town bellnian, and a person to ring the lAuichbdlir was invested in the 
VM, Session. In one clause it is enacted, that ** one-tiurd d John Te-» 
nender*a Wage shall be given to three henest misterfol persons theran 
named.*' 

From the year 1590 to ihe year 1616, there had been no less than 
twenty public eo^clioi» to repairing this khk, and lour foc^ repalnng 
thcrsteei^ 

** 90 Dec I616>--.ln the new Idrk, with the Bishops and Cottncil pre* 
sent— the Ardibishop of St Andrews^ the ArdMshopd Glasgow, ]^^op 
f}( Dunkeld, Bishop of Galloway, Bishop of Dunblane, Lord Sanquhar, 
Lord Scone, John Malcolm (minister), the BaiBes, Council, Deacons of 
Crafty and Elders tfaese,--^! wld& day it is agi^id, for better ordering of 
attmaittevs in the Kjork and Session, that the Provost and Bailies hereaftet 
shall aiw«y^ be elected and chosen mraibers of the Session." 

From the year tQ$9 to the year 1616, it appears that several 
ordiWB 1M beon issued to eertaht individuals to provMo a house for 
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the poor ; but nothing further was done during that period, nor indeed 
until the year 1750, when the present Hospital was built. Upon the 
completion of this erection, an hospital-master, an hospital-mistress, and 
a teacher (who also, acted as chaplain), yfiere appointed; and a certain 
number of aged persons, male and female, and children, were admitted to 
the establishment. About the year 1784, when the cotton-jennies were in- 
troduced, the boys and girls of the hospital were employed in reeling the 
copes, which they held between their knees by a pin, with their legs in- 
clining outwards on each side. In consequence of close confinement to 
this awkward portion, the children beeame knock-kneed, whilst their 
feet were more thsA twelve inches asunder. Some of these individuals 
are yet to be seen in this distorted condition. About the period alluded 
to, the managers began 1o make strict inquiry into the state of the in- 
mates, and the funds expended on them, the result of which proved very 
unsatisfactory. The hospital master was expelled, and another appointed 
in his place, who proved a tyrant, — on Ins death it was •found that the 
accounts were three hundred pounds in arrear. The person next ap- 
pointed was much esteemed, but did not long enjoy his situation, bdng 
removed by death a few years after his appointment. His successor, on 
the contrary, was distinguished for hb haughty deportment to the poor 
under his charge, who were removed from the hospital, some time before 
his death, and a weekly aliment in money settled on them. When the 
Depot was built, and a large garrison established here, Grovemment took 
a lease of the hospital buildings, as a military infirmary ; but the genend 
peace having occurred before they had been occupied as such, a great part 
of the hospital was then let as an extensive manufacturing establish- 
ment, and one wing of the buUcUng is still occupied in that line. The 
first two flats of the centre are occupied as schools, and part of the ground 
floor of the west vring as a charity school, above which are. the hospital 
master's dwelling-house and offices. The principal income arises from 
the rents of the lands of Lethendy, tho feu-duties of the gardens recently 
laid out in building-stances, and ground annuals of a number of houses 
in Perth, which last, being paid in Scots money, yield littie revenue. 

OTHER CHABITIES AND PROVISIONS AGAINST DISTRESS. 

The Session ftinds have always afibrded a very slender pittanee to the 
poor. In ordinary cases the allowance weekly is to each from 6d. to 9d. 
Besides the above allowance, there are several heavy burdens that fail 
upon the session funds — coffins and winding sheets, and burial charges for 
the destitute. Foundling infants form another heavy chai^, for nurses' 
fees, and maintenance until they arrive at a certain age ; add to these, the 
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maintenance of lunatics, and the wonder will cease that the weekly allow- 
ance is so small. 

Besides the session funds, therb is an assessment laid on annuaDy on all 
the lands and houses within the parish, of about 4d. to*5d. a pound of the 
rent, from which the poor recdve a- week. The indigent are allowed 

to beg from door to door on the Saturdays, but not through the week. 

Besides these funds, there are other establishments of a Toluntary 
description that have done infinite good to the poor and distressed. 
Amongst these, the Destitute Sick Society, originally established for the 
relief of industrious families who were, by severe distress, deprived of 
their means of subsistence. It often happened that, when a tradesman 
was laid up by distress, the family were reducedto a statiB ol destitution ; 
to relieve cases of this kind was the original intention of this institution, 
but of late years the managers, from a kindly feeling, allowed many 
infirm persons, who had been long in distress, and would continue to be 
so for life, to come on tiie society, where they remained. Persons of 
this description became so niunerous on the list, that the directors saw 
clearly they were departing from the original intention of the insti- 
tution, and that persons of this description were proper objects for the 
common funds for the poor. They have, therefore, begun to act on the 
principle of confining their aid to industrious families in temporary dis - 
tress, and until they are fully able to resume their usual occupation. By 
this line of conduct, they are now saving a vast sum annually for the 
original purposes of the institution. 

The Indigent Old Men*s Society is another institution formed lately for 
the relief of old decayed men, rendered incapable of labour from age and 
infirndty, who have nobody to take charge of them. During the winter 
season they are served with articles of clothing, meal, and coals, so far 
as the funds will allow, which, with the exception of some small lega- 
cies, are all voluntary. 

The Ladies have formed a society amongst themselves on the same 
principles, for the relief of indigent old women. Both societies have the 
town divided into districts, which'are visited by the members appointed to 
that duty. These societies have been of iomiense benefit to many poor 
families. 

Until of late years, there were a number of friendly societies formed 
amongst the different working classes, who, by paying a certain sum 
annually, were entitied to an allowance weekly during distress ; and on 
their death, or that of their wives, the survivor was entitled to a sum for 
funeral expenses. For many years they continued to act on this prin- 
ciple, but it was uniformly found that the sum paid quarterly was inade- 
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quale to knep up the ftmcb, and pay the usual allowances. Of late the' 
Highland Society framed a set of tahles of annuities upon correet principUa ; 
but it ai^aring from these tables that it woidd requite a conaidersble 
additlen to their fftiivtM payments, a great proportion of ^ members 
beeame elamore«i for breakiag them up, and dividing tlie funds. In 
most instanoBs idm wae aieeompllshed, and men who had arriTod at an 
adTuaeed age were left destitute^ alter having paid into these funda lor 
upwards of thirty yeans, in the fond hope that they were ieeoriag an 
independence in sickness or age ; all they received was a few pounds 
from the division of tbo funds, which, in too many instances, lasted only 
a Hdw days. In some instances, societies have been formed on the new 
principle, according to the act of Parliament, wbieh, in all proibabQityy 
will sueceed well. 

The Savings Bank, established of late years under the direction of » 
number of disinterested gentiemen, has aflbrded an opportumty to indus- 
trious incKviduals of depodtlng weekly any little savings they ean sparer 

There is, besides, the Mason Iiodges ; these afford relief to thor mem- 
bers. The Royal Areh Lodge was long eminent, many of tiie moat 
influential gentiemen in town being members ; but about 1780, a number 
of worthless characters got into office, which caused many to retire in 
disgust. Thus left to themselves, they wasted tiie fimcb until the Lodge 
was deeply in debt. Within these twenty years, the managemeiM; fell 
into better hands-— respectable members again attended, by prefer man- 
agement their debt has been liquidated, and they now again maintain 
their former character. The Perth and Scone Lodge is chiefly composed 
of operatives } they have a hall at the foot of the High-street, and are a 
numerous body. St Andrews' Lodg^e is of great antiquity, and has now 
many of the most respectable gentiemen, botii in town and county, 
enrolled as members. 

The following Incidents connected with Perth are extract^ from a rare 
Volume note out of print* 

1537. The deir symmer, quh«[i the bow 61 maiU guilt 26 shillings 8 
pennies ; Alexander Blair than Provost of Perth. 

1537. Mallochis post in September. Jhone Denying than Provost. 

154). Quene Margaret, mother to King James fyit, deciesit on Sanct 
M anokis day, buriet in the Charter hous besyde Perth^ the King's m^}estie. 
nob^tie, and baronis being present. 

1543. The execution of James Hunter, Robert Lamb, James BanaU- 
son, and his spo«s, in Januar, on ^nct PeuHs day. 
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1644. The ooofliel or i>atUe of tlio brig of Tay, on ilie MagdsleiM 
day, tUe22d.of July. 

. Ideo. The reform of the Charter houa and fdan, bende Perth, the 
10 day May. 

The bomyogof Scone on T^sday after Blidsamer day, 97 Junii. 

Th^ downfalling of the bridge of Almond, the 28d day of November. 

The Kai harrow in Perth 22 May. 

\S6S. The Queenia passing forth of Loohlerea on Sonday, 2d of 
May. 

1580. The entrie of the worthie and noblll King Jamea the Saxt 
within Perth, the 28 day of Maij. 

Mr John Row departed, minister of Perth, Oct. 16. 

1581. Mr Patrick Gallowi^, minister, aihnitted there to 25 Apryle s 
he tuik his voyage to be minister to hb Majesty the 11 Februar 1560 
xeeris. 

1582. The downfalling of fire bows of the brig of Tay on the 1 1 day 
of Jannar. 

The justice air holden at Perth by King Jsmes, the saxt of Jnllie. 

1584. Pest in Perth, 24th day of September 1584 aeeris, contunied to 
the 24 August 1585 zeeris, quharin, lot the plesore of God, departed this 
lyff fourtejsn hundred and twenty seyen penons, yoiing and auld, thereby 

1590. A plauge among the bestial. ' 

1592. The raid of Falkland by the Earl of Bothw^ qnha assailit 
the king. The iown foi Perth weif'e down for hia defence for feir of weir. 

Upon the 16th day of August the LuM ClackitaaiuiaB tmk William, 
Englis, decone of the bammenmicn, and Jhone Gadde, deeon of the 
Wrights, coming from Dundee, captives into hia houte of Gaskinhall. 

The town of Perth, mair raischelie than na vyslie, unvffling to abyde 
the indignitie, that samen night, with all diiigenee, past to the said 
Gaskenhall in armes, roleevit their neehbours, and broch the laird with 
theme to Perth. They vair thereafter agreit upon the toun*8 laige 
charges. Thcf laird remamnt, not bwig a free man, 1593. 

1594, Jhone Erie of AthoQ decedt in Perth on the penult day of 
August Conwayit honorahEe to Dunkeld, and buried there the 11 
September therefter ; the Queeii's majesde being in Perth, in William 
Hallis chamber, beneath the Crooe, beholding jdie conway of the corps. 

1597. • Ane trouUie betwixt ci^rtaine of the serrants of the Drummonds 

and Oliver Toung, than ane of the bailiiies of Perth, withiQ the Hiegate 

of the said burgh, quhaa the greatest number of the persewars leap the 

ibwn*s wall ; and so few number of them as remaineut came to the tolbeuth 
2 s 
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on Setterday the 27th Angmt The a^^reement was nukle hi tho Saaih 
Inch on Wednesday the first day of September thereafter following. 

¥597. The eclips of the sone on Setterday calit flie merE Saturday, 
25 Febmar 1597 (S), at half hour to 10 moralng. 

1597— 8-, March 21. The Comites of Montrose, dame Jeane Drmn- 
mond, conveyed through P^rth to Abruthven. 

1598. The Duck of Holstein, brother to the Quene, come to Perth, 
and reoeiTed a banquet- frae the toun hb his Mi^esty's dhneetions, and 
conwayt be 100 horsemen of the toun to Abruven, and receayit' by 
Tullebardin. 

April 10, being Gude Fryday, Henrie Adamsen, dene of guild, slain 
be Thomas Pebles, and was buried on peaz (pasclr) day; Tlie execution, 
of Thomas Pebles for the slaughter of the said umquik Henrie on T^iys- 
day the penalt of May, at the Mereat Croee.- 

Sept. 9. The witches brunt in the South Inche, betuiz the Buttis, 
called Janet Robmtson, Marion Macanse, and Bessie Ireland. 

The fische merkat was removed from the Schoar Head to the Nortb 
Gaet Port be act of Couns^. 

Nov. The town began to repair the new kirk in wall and windows. 

Feb. 1^. The slaughter of William Hey, sone to the gudeman of 
Gourdie, in Andro Gibb hous in the Kirkgate, be the Laird of Craighall*. 
Rattrace, and his accomplices. Thomas Lafrew, diyrurgione, wa»there» 
wha sufferit for it. 

The toun began their voluntar contribution; ibr reparation of the bridge 
of Perth, and left in August I600: 

1599. Ane great dead among the pepeU. 

1600. The ErU of Gowrie cam to Perth after seven zeirs peregriaatio» 
in other countries. 

June 28. The execution of David Drummon for the slauchter o( 
George Ramasais man^ the first court thai ever the Eriiof Gowrie held 
efter his return. ' 

Aug. 5. The slaughter of John Erit of Gowrie and Mr Alexander, 
his brother, iii the Eril*s own lodgings in Perth, be John Ramsay and 
Douchter Herrees, bis Majesties servanties. Praesitbe God, the King 
was S2uffl The toun knew nothing till the common bell rang. The toun 
of Dundie being advertei^t, come all up in armes to have spoilant the 
toun of Perth, but praisit be God, the King knew the part to be sure. 

1601. The King*s Majestic eome to Perth, and was made burges ait 
the Mereat Croce. Thalr was ane punscheone ot wyne sett there, and aU 
dnraken out. He receevit the banquet frae the toun, and subscrivit tha 
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^Ide 1)uik with his^awin hand, Jacohun Rex parcere suf^edit ti debiUare 
^uperbas, 

"Sept. 22. There fell a nioh of the tymer bridge of Tay, trith tua men, 
one horse, and ane lead ; aoe of the men was goten safe again, with the 
horse and the lead, but the ither man, caDit Lamb, drownit in tiie water. 

Nov.^1. Henry Balneavls and WIlHam Jack, maid their repentance in 
their ain seats in the church eftre senfione, for making lybeli against Mr 
Henry Coupar, mimster, and Henrie Elder, derk. ^* As King DsMd 
was atm BBor sanct to the crown, sols Mr 'Will Coupar ahd the clerk to 
this poure loun.^ An a6t of council Tigainst them, that none of them 
sould be an officer or gett honourable in the toun thairslffcer. 

July 12. The laird of Ballendene, quha was stain in 'Dundee, was 
buriet in the kirk of Perth, be eist the counsel house door, under a blue 
stone of the Ryne. 

1604, Jan. 24. The stepell of stone fell. 

March 27. The toun's burrow muir was sawin with eattis. 

June 15. The men of black Ruthren and Huntingtower cuist turflk 
on our burrow muir at command of the comptroller. Sir David Murray, 
captain of Ms Majesty's guard, and our proVost for the time. The toun 
raise aught hunder men In ^rms to put them off. Angus Caerdene died 
of the apoplexie thdr. No more harm, but great appearance of skuth, 

July 3d. An parliment houlden at Perth be John Brill of Montrosce. 
Viceroy Kathones buir the suord, Argyle the septer, Angus the crown. 
BIy Lord Flemying maid Eri of Wigten, Glamu Earil of Kinghom, 
Tufiibarden made Eril ; my Lord Newbattle maid Bril of LontfaiayQe. 
This parliment was ridden by the nobilitie all in robbis of red scarlet, 
with quhite furris, and the bishbpis in black. 

At this tyme there tell ane pleybeti/ut the Eril of Eglinton aiid the 
ErU of Glencaim. It lasted frae sevin.till ten houris at night, with 
great skaith ; ane man of Gloncairn was slane. The toun raise in arms 
an pot doun the assaulters, to their great commendation. 

July 17. John Mylne and his men entered to the bridge work. 

August 9. The laird of Auldie*s lodgeing beneath the Croce feU-in 
ane Saturday at nieht. The fair land of Andrew Roy, next to James 
Bnimmond's'land, tock fyre, andi>mnt all ane the same night. Th^re 
was blade, fyre, and the pest come in, quhilk contineweit till May there- 
after. 

4607. The tree bridge ww taen a\yay betwixt twelve and ane on ane 
Sunday, in tyme of denner. 

March 2. There raise ane great extraordinarle ivind, that Vew the 
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lead off the «leepel to Mr John Maleolme's hack yett, eamt the Bishop 
Murray's house. 

April 8. Ane synodaU aasenihBe hattldeii in the new kirk of Perth. 
MjT lord of Seone came in anddisehargit tiiem, and threw oyer the tabelle 
«lBKNig»theoi» and pat thevi forth of the kirkp wha yet held thair assembly 
at the kirk door, wi jpy that.th^ peqpell were so well affected to them. 
Mr Hary Livingstone was mpderater. ... 

Sept. 23. The rmd of Carpen, qnben the bail inhabitants of New- 
hnrgh cam oat against our bsQIies and counsall, that war singell on our 
part; there wis sundrie hurt on baith sides. Thomas Ck>brait8 was slain 
to them of Newburgh. 

Dec. 1. There wis ane continual frost from said day untill the 23d 
Blarch, and passage upon the yce over Tay all the tyme, and paissi^ 
owre and owre at the miU of Errol. 

IW6, April 8. Patrick Evioj^ brother-gennaDe to the laird of Bal- 
housie, was murthent in Blilok bi his wife Jannet Ross* quha was air to 
the lairdschip of Craigie^^n^ ^ynfa.iio^ baith ; he jyas shot in his bed 
with ane gnu while 8le^pang,^be James M^Nair. Thereefter they were 
both takin and execute* and brent lifter the^ were hangit» in the Playfields 
of Perth* 17 May 1608, his head an arm put up on the Castel Gavel 
.Port* . ,,.. . ... . , . ., /.,... 

1654, May^l2. Thxi day Cromwell was proc^imit Lord Protector of 
the three nations., Ingland„,,Sc9tlan^ and Ireland, upon ane si;^ge of 
timber riight beneaft the efmrt juard, being hung in with tapestvie,' ^^"1$! 
present thereon CoSoAei ,Wimam.Dai4ol>, go^rnor of Perth, the nftaer 
ane Inglis, capitaine eSto^rscJoibn MiU, n^^ter of warkfor the mascms, 
Andrew Butter, present proYopt, Wiiyam. Roche, baiUieAndrolRead, 
Robert Amot, HeniTie Jecksoip>,gloT?p, Mr John ^ain^e, ^erriff deputy 

lfeWiBamOrd,.l^herriffc^9^k.^^*verii.ot^fef^ ^ , 

. The ect of gxas, wll^ som uthecis paperis, alse red be Patrick Ross 
and Henrie Broune, notaris, proclaimed be Andrew Henerie Baxter, be 
sound o trumpet|9p 

^ Ane troup of horse saA some troi^es of dragoones staid beneath the 
90urt guard, fairanent the stage^ and efter the proclamation endit, gaif 
fyre thrice ; the hail fute asgimqnt that stnde ip angles, above the mea<^ 
guard gaif fyre.. Cannon^ wir shute. and bc^nefyjref jet furth t]^^ nycht 
by the garrison. 

1658, Jan. 7. I^rd^Riaha^dprcMilaimit^ Sc^UjI^d, 

and Irland, and dominions thereto belonging, be soundiog a trumpcti^ on 
^ stane beneath the court of guard. 
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Oct 32. Cs^tain Forde, brother4n-law to CoUoael William Daniel 
goTiraour of Perth, aboat eleven hours before noone, nane being present 
except Doeter Beaten and the Cdlonel's ddest doehter, being setting in 
a ^idr foment the fyre, efler taking a cnp of. bear going to breakfasts 
sattled down presently to the groand» and departed presently, bnt ony 
words spyking, Bai^ (^ wynd, efter seme physie he had^taken ; hftkad. 
been imediately in the guarding walking a litde befoir. . . 

LETHENDT MORTIFICATIONS. 

Besides the charitable institutions already nientipned, there is the 
Lethendy Mortification, under the patronage and conditions as. stated 
under : — 

1. By Mr Butted IS60. Two-fif^s^c^ Laad»of Leihendy, to maintain 
four poor persons of the Buigh of Perth, aged 60.. Patrons— |;)ie PraToet, 
Bailies, and Ministers. ^ 

2. By Mr Jackson, in 1686. One half of one-fifdi of. the liapdy oC 
Lethendy, to support one poor relstion, whom failing, one of the nan(ie, 
of Jackson, whom failing, any other* PatFoas-*4h& Provost* QaJticiSt mi 
Ministers. -:...•• 

3. By Mr Cairaie, in 1743. Two-fifths of the Lands ^.liOt^itndy, to 
the poor of the Burgh of Pertb^ reserving two-^Krds.ef the Icee leent. to. > 
two of his d^f^mebuitS' bearest the age at 14:yeanteBe haifia.be paid^ 
tiiem aminally for 10 yean^ and at the-ezpiry of 10 years, theaeseraed> 
half to be paid in fuU, but Withon* intei^l e' the other third: anmn% to . 
the poor. - ■ ,> ' . ' . .i -' i. 

The Ministers and Elders trustees of all these Mortifications. 

For many years the first bequest was confinedto four decayed burgbers, 
above the age specified, which, prior to the beginning of the preseat^en- 
tury« yielded them five pounds each. The enormous rise whiph tppk 
phice in the price of land about the beginning of -the present century, . 
raised the available funds to each of the four to about L.d2 per annum.;, 
and for some years it was even higher. The patrons, qonceiving that, it 
would do more good to divide the bequest among a greater number, of 
deserving oliiects, the four original ■ ones were c on t in ued,, but were 
burdened with riders, som6 of whom received' one half o£ the amount. 
After this plan was introduced, the charity was not confined to decayed 
burghers alone. Frequently a majority of the annuitants were widows 
and old maiden ladies, wbo, according the terms of the original bequest, 
had no right to be admitted to the benefit of the fund. At one timelbere 
was on this hm^ a Robert Foggo, one of the foar to wiiomp the fburtli 
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pari of the iacome was granted, without asy riders. Shortly after Ite 
was admitted, thefaads greatly advanced, and the surplus ahove L.32 
was given to others. Te this Mr Foggo oljected, and for several years 
would not take a ikrdiiag, until they should pay him in whole. The 
eenseqnenct was an arrangement, hy which he received a handsome suna: 
in hand for the hygone years, and an augmentation to a consideraUe 
amount during life. 

Owing to the defalcation of a tenant on the Lethendy property, who 
made a voyage to America without previous notice, the funds were for 
some years greatly reduced, hut they have again considerably recovered. 
At the present time there are as many females as males on the funS. 

JTITLU AND STATUS OF THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE OF PERTH. 

The reader is perhaps aware that the right of the Chief Magistrate d( 
Perth to assume the title of ** Lord Provost," was lately challenged by 
the Lord Justice Clerk and Lord Meadowbank ; and that Mr Patton wus 
cdled upon, as Counsel for the Magistrates, to show by what right the 
designation was assumed ; the former learned Lord remarking that, a 
good many years ago, the Court had refused to acknowledge any such 
right. Mr Patton, although unprepared for such an Objection, - with hb 
characteristic promptness, stated various grounds which occured to him 
at the moment, resting chtety upon ccmsuetude, and the recognition 
of the titie in various late Acts; which operated so far on the Bench, 
that a minute was ordered to bo given in, stating the grounds, to be com- 
municated to the Lord Advocate, in order that the matter might be final- 
ly set at rest. 

Although it is considered that the question was one not competent to be 
entertained by the Court, the Mag^triates departed from such objection, 
and a minute having been given in, in terms of their Lordships' appoint- 
ment, it came under discussion on the 12th of March 1836. The Judges 
present delivered their opinions seriatim, and, with the exception of Lords 
Meadowbank and Medwyn, unaimnously agreed to sustain the titie. 
The two dissentients founded their objections on the ground, that it re- 
quired an express Charter to warrant the assumption of the title. 

As the discussion involved matters of interesting historical record, a 
copy of the prepared minute by Mr Patton is subjoined :— . 

<* L The burgh of Perth is of high antiquity. It is one of the most 
ancient in .Scotland, .and at a. very early period enjoyed distinguished 
privileges. It was the residence of the early Scottish Monarchs, the seat 
of the Court, of the Parliament, and of the National Councils of the 
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Clei^g^y. The earBesf charter in ikvoar of the- burgh, which i» extaaC* 
.was g^nted by William the Lion, in 1210. This charter, which is ver- 
batim'XiBmtiod in a gnbaequent charter* granted by King Robert IIL i» 
1399, itself narrated a prior grant in favour of the bnrgh, by King Da* 
vid, the grandfktber of King William, who died in 1153, dated on the 
10th of April, in the 36th year of his reign. It was the residence of 
William the Lion, the granter of the charter foresaid, and the seat of his 
his Court. A cotemporary writer testifies to its importltnoe' andopnltoce 
at that early period, and" describes it as a mun support of the Ungdonr. 
It was in like manner'the seat of the Court of Miilcolm the Fourth, who, 
in a charter addressed to the monks of Scone, in the neighbourhood, de- 
scribes that place as the principal seat of his kingdom: It was the 
favourite residence of other Monarchs, and'received charters, containing 
additional grants of land and of immunities, from various kingsi In ad- 
dition to the charters already referred to, it received grants from Robert 
II. (charter dated the 4th year of his reign* add July.) Ro^rt do Bruce. 
David II. (96th year of reign, 10th April.) Robert III. (5th year of 
reign, 10th April.) Robert IIL (10th year of reiiyn, 6th May.) Robert 
IIL n5th year of rcagn, 2Ut January 1404«) Robert IIL (i6th year of 
r^gn, Ist March.) James 11. (25th March 1451.) James V., (10th 
March 1527.) James VI. (9th August 1569.) James VL (29th July 
1587.) Its latest and most important charter, by which all of the pro- 
ceding are confirmed, was granted by King James VI. on the 15th No- 
vember 1600." 

*' II. Perth enjoyed this pre-eminence until the middle of the fifteenth 
century, at which time Edinburgh became the capital. Of the tliirteen 
Parliaments held in the reign of King James L, eleven were held at 
Perth, one at Stirling,, and one at Fdinburgh. The National Conncils 
of the Scottish Clergy were held there uniformly till 1459.'* 

*^ IIL Though losing its pre-eminenca by the selection of £dinbui>gh 
as a capital, Perth has uniformly and constantly maintained the second 
place in the order of burghs, and its right to do so has been repeatedly 
and solemnly acknowledged. Attempts were made to question its right 
by Dundee, which is the third in order ; but these attempts uniformly 
failed. Upon reference to the King and the Estates of Parliament, by 
tlie royal burghs, it was ' ordained, That the burgh of Perth, their pro- 
curators, and commissioners of the same, shall be preferred in order of 
antiquity and dignity to our said burgh of Dundee, inhabitants, commis- 
sioners, and procurators of the same ; and shall give place to them in 
order of priority of place and dignity ; and that in all our successors* 
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FkriiMieiits; and piAlie meotiiigs of onr Steta in all otfter CottventioB of 
Estates or Borrows and ConncOs, Hie foresdd, onr royal bai^h of Perth, 
their ^foeumtora and coaiausnoaers, ahaU.haTe and enjoy perpetnally, m 
all ttmecomingi the^prindpality, fireeogatiive. first place and order, and 
dudl be pnAned* in gHrlag of votes and.soffragss, befoie tbe said borgh 
of Dondee^ their iababitants* prociurators and oommwoners, shall alto- 
gathev, and In all tUngs, give place to our aa»d i«tyal bnigh of Perth, 
inhalitoits,:Oo«iniiisioQers $j^ pcoonraitors of the same, as being lon^r 
before tbiSin in order, of antiquity and digxiity, and that they ultogedier 
QOifie, .for that emise, to contend vith oni: s^ld royal borgh of Perth* in- 
baWtantSj prooni;atOBi'And conunisslQners. il^ereof.* On the 30th May^ 
1694» thu order was renewed by a preeispt under the hands of King 
Jttnee Y I.^ The precept is 9b follows : — 

'* * Geoige, £rl MerscheU. We greet you weiU. It is our wilU and 
we command you that ye place (he cpmmi^oner of our burgh of Perth 
ul ye second place, ana next ye conmiissioner of onr burgh of Edinburgh, 
ye Iwil^ tjme of yis onr Parliament, .and ,iii tyme eoming, that yer may 
have ye priority, first rank, place and vote before ye commissioner of 
punoee, according to yaer antiquitie and decreet of our hull burrowis, 
geven yeanent, as ye will ansr to m upone your office and duetie in yt 
aespeet, .Impend yir p'nts for yonr warrant. SubacryTit wt our hand, at 
Hiuliruid House, ye penult dey of May 1594. 

' ^ ■ JAMES R." 

''A docreet-arbitral of the King and his Lords of Session, confirming 

the right; was radfied by Parliament, upon the 9th July 1606. Since 

that period the right of priority has been enjoyed and exercised." 

' "IV. l*fae order of the principal burghs in the Rolls of the Conven- 
tion is as follows :— Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Stirling, Lin- 
lithgow, St. Andrews, Glasgow, Ayr, &c.— So in the Rolls of the Scot- 
tish -Parliament,~Edr., Pejrthe, Dundie, Striveling, Sanctandrois, 
Aberdein, Montrois, Dumbartane, Glasgow." 

, " Y. On the 15th April 1601, King James the Sixth accepted the 
office of Chief Magistrate of Perth. This acceptance of the office is thus 
described in the Diiary of Mr Dundee, a burgess of the town, and an eye- 
witness of Ms induction into the office : — ' Item, On the xv. AppriU, in 
anno a thousand vi. hundred ane yeir, the Kingis Majestio came to Perth, 
and that same day he was made Provost, with ane great scerlane of the 
coiurtcoures, and the bancait was made at the crois, and the Kingb Ma- 
jestic was set down thereat, and six dozen glasses brokine, with money 
owdir pissiz and pewdir vescilles ; and thair the Ring made ane greit 
soUeimne aith to defend the hail libertie of this brouche.* His Majesty 
was enrolled as a burgess and guild-brother, and he himself inscribed hb 
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name la the Goildrj Regiiter. Adamson, the author of the Muses 
Threnodie, also witnessed the King's induction into the c^ce, and de- 
scribes it in the poem beanng that name. The poem was published in 
16SQ, and is dedicated < To his NatiTe Town of Perth, Taa Lord Pao- 
vosT, Bailies and Council thereof, his worthy patrons.' Cant, who pub- 
lished an edition of the poem in 1774, with eztensiTe notea, similariy 
■dedicates his work to ' Ths Lobd PaovoaT, SHsairF andCoROKjui/ and 
to the other Magistrates of that day/* 

*' VI. The charters of the burgh give a right to the burgesses to 2^<- 
point a Sheriff, having, v^ithin the town, power and authority co-extensive 
with the Sheriff of the county. The office has been amformly held by 
the Chief Magistrate, as is that of Coroner, and the appmdtment to those 
offices is annually made^ The Chief Magistrate of Perth has exercised, 
in various instances, the power of trying crimes punishable by deaths and 
sentences <^ death pronounced by him haTe been carried into execution.** 

" VL For a very long period, a use and consuetude has exbted, of ad^ 
•dressing the Chief Magistrate of Perth by the title of the Loird Provost. 
He has uniformly enjoyed the title in the burgh, and in correspondence on 
the affairs of the town. He has been called, under that designation, to 
attend the annual Convention of Burghs. He communicates with Secre- 
taries of State, and other public officers, under that designation, and is so 
addressed by them in their communications to him. He holds various 
powers and functions, conferred on him under that designation by various 
Acts of Parliament, and was introduced to the ELing at H<^yroo<Uiou8e, 
in 1822, by the Lord Lieutenant of Perthshire, under that title, while 
the Chief Magistrates of Aberdeen, Dundee, &c., were presented as 
Provosts of those towns only. The Gazette of that time contains the 
^dress of the " Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of Perth,** 
which was presented to his Majesty, and which was acknowledged by the 
Secrct&w^of State to have been«ec«ived by the King in the usual form.* 

" Vlll. Further, and what is humbly thought to be absolutely con- 
clusive, he has received the title and designation under a deed granted by 
the Crown, and bearing the sign manual of hb Miyesty. In the precept 
for passing a warrant under the Great Seal, for the Incorporation of the 
Royal Lunatic Asylum at Perth, he is expressly directed and appointed 
a director, under the title of Lord Provost ; and in the charter passed 
upon this precept or warrant, and passing the Great Seal, the designa- 
tion is repeated." 

'* In England the title of Lord Mayor is assumed by the Chief Magis- 
trates of London and of York. In neither case was it given by any ex- 
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preM grant The title of Lord Mayor was asiumed by the Chief Magis- 
trate of London about the year 1354." 

*' In Edinburgh, the title of Lord Provost in like manner does not 
stand upon any grant, but upon prescriptiye usage and incidental recog- 
nition alone. Maitland, the historian of the bargh, thus speaks of it : — 
" Having g^ven a list of the Provosts of this city, I think it will not be 
amiss to observe, that the title of Lord annexed thereto being by prescrip- 
tion and not by grant, every Provost within the kingdom has as great a 
right to that epithet as the Provost of Edinburgh hath.' ** 

The appendix contains copies of the documents referred to in the 
Minute, from which are extracted the following proofs of the exercise of 
the Lord Provost's jurisdiction as ** Sheriff:"'— . 

<* 15th April, 1523. Alexander Chambers, Depute-sherlff of the burgh, 
(and then ane of the Bailies), by an assize of seventeen burgesses, found 
Margaret Lookart guilty of stealing from John Ramsay's wife a silver 
belt and pot, and proved a known thieff, was discerned to be drowned 
under the water till she be dead." 

** 1524. Provost Macbreck Sheriff, by the verdict of an assize, con- 
demned to be hanged on a gallows, and doom given thereon, John Hutch^ 
son, for breaking proclamation made upon him banished this burgh, never 
to return, under pain of death, and for the theftuous stealing of certain 
wool apprehended upon him, hand howand, and for a known thieff ; also 
John Paterson, for stealing two cows, which he sold to Halkarston the 
flesher, and for a known thieff." 

"February 6. The same Sheriff, by assise of fifteen inen» convicted 
and condemned to be hanged on the gallows, John Brown, for stealing a, 
cow, and tane howand therewith, stolen by him from William Williamsoii, 
in Dnuncowan, east from Falkland, and for ane common thief." 

** May 25, 1524. The same Sheriff, by an assize of fifteen, convicted 
and condemned to be hanged on the gallows, John Butcher, for stealing 
9L grey mare, tane hand howand, and for ane common thieff." 
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tHE GENERAL TRADE. 

The Trad(B of Perth, about the middle of last century, was at a very low 
ebb. The only traffic of importance consisted in foreign spirits. Great 
quantities of gin and brandy were smuggled in from the north coast ; and 
the boat-house, where the church of Kinnoul now stands, was a well- 
frequented rendezvous for smugglers. The old gentleman who at that 
lime possessed the boat-house, bought largely from the smugglers ; and 
having an extensive garden on his preznises, he concealed the ankers un- 
der ground, and planted kail over them, which were frequently observed) 
during the season, to be but newly planted. This individual realized a 
fortune in the illicit traffic, and left considerable property in Bridgend. 
These smugglers brought home large cargoes of wine and spirits, direct 
from Spain and France, and supplied Lsith and other places with theser 
articles, at a rate below what the mierchant's there could afford to sell at. 
This created a strong suspicion that all was not fafr. On the arrival of 
a vessel at the North Shore, with wine, after she had cleared the custom- 
house, and her cargo had been partly delivered, an officer from the cus- 
tom-house at Edinburgh made his appearance, who inspected matters, an J 
found that the vessd had been entered at less than one half the amount 
of duty chargeable upon the cargo. It now appeared that the officers of 
the custom-house had gone hand in hand with these traffickers in defraud- 
ing the revenue, and they were consequently dismissed from their situation. 
T9hen the Trustees for the Encouragement of Manufactures gave pre- 
miums for the cultivation of flax, several vessels were freighted with lint 
seed and lint, from Rotterdam. In the spring, grocers, cloth- merchants* 
and others, speculated very largely in this trade, which at some seasons 
paid pretty well, while at others it was a dead loss. One old merchant,, 
who, for upwards of thirty years, dealt extensively in Bnt-seed, has been 
heard to ^y, that, taking the one year with the other, he had not saved 
a penny by it. About the year 1784, there were upwards of 3,000 hogs- 
heads of this article imported, besides some hundreds of barrels from Ri- 
ga, but the latter was considered of coarser quality. Oatmeal and corn 
was also imported. At that time agriculture was in such a low state, that 
the produce of this country was not adequate to its consumption. No po- 
tatoes were cultivated, and but little wheat. A great deal of the corn 
sown consisted of g^ey oats, which yielded little meal, and that of an in 
ferior quality. Com and meal was brought from the Continent, which 
was imported without being kiln-dried, and had an exceeding bad flavour* 
The meal, on its arrival here, was put into dam^ gimals, which made it 
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Bmeb wone, and frequently it became so polluted by mites and wetils, as 
to be unfit for bnman food. Many of these girnals were on tbe ground 
Hoon of houses in the Meal Yennel, firom which that street derives ita 
name. Great quantktes of meal were sent to the Highlands. The natiTeff 
came down in bands, with their shelties, bringing linen yam with them, 
and small kegs of whbky of the finest quality, for which the excisemen 
were constantly on the look-out, and fierce struggles for possession fre- 
quently occurred. The Highlanders sold their yam and whisky. The 
price they received for their goods was carried home with them to pay 
their rents, whilst they purchased their meal' on several months* eredit, 
for which they granted their bill— accepted, perhaps, by a dozen of 
names. The meal merchants, also, were in the habit of going up to the 
Highland markets to purchase yarn and collect the price of the meal thez» 
due. One of these gentlemen went regularly and collected his money^ 
but always forgot to take the bills along with him, assuring the partiea 
that he would mark on their bill the amount of money received. After, 
his death, his son, who was a ** limb of the law,.'' summoned hundreds U> 
make payment of the bills for which h» father had already received the 
money ; and, their oaths not being taken, th^ were forced to pay their 
bills a second time. Many an impre^tion, both in English and Gaelic,, 
was pronounced on sire and son. These Highlanders, when on a journey 
to the low country, formed themselves into bands, accompanied with per- 
hi|ps a hundred little ponies for the purpose of carrying back meal. On- 
their retum, theponies were loaded each with a boll of thi» commodity, 
and travelled in a Ene, the head of the one animal being fastened to the tail 
of the other. The Highlanders also came down sometimes, in hundreds, 
with small tumbrels of a primitive construction, for the purpose of taking 
home the lairds* coals. Each cart consisted of a rode frame of birch, with 
rungs set into it, at distances of about nine inches, the interstices being 
filled with fems, which were warped through the frame- work; the sides 
of the cart were composed of upright spars of the same material, but the 
back and front were quite open. A circular piece of wood, with a hole 
ih the centre for admitting the axle-tree, which was also made of birch,, 
constituted the wheel. In ono of these hurleys they would take home 
about twenty stone of coals. . As the wooden trandles soon became ellip- 
tical by the action of the rough road on the side- wood, they communicated 
an up-and-down motion to these vehicles, which resembled that of a fltet 
of cobles in a storm. The less provident took only^ a sack with them,, 
which they laid across the pony's back. Except for the lairds' fires, 
little or no coal was used in the Highland districts ; peats and wood eon- 
stltuted the principal fuel. The peat reek, however agreeable as a fla* 
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TOUT in their wbuky, smelt horribljr rank in their clothes. About this 
time, there being no duty on the impoHation of grain, but premiums 
ratiier ghren to those Indiyiduals who imported the highest number of 
cargoes, great quantities were brought into Perth. Mr John lUchardson 
obtained the premium one year for sixty ship-loads. Provost Ramsay, 
in another year, had freighted fifty-su vessels with gruh. It is not to be 
understood, however, tiiat these were all brought to the port of Perth. 

Fishingg — These, for ages, have been a source of much income to the 
proprietors, and have affiirded employment to many individuals. The sal- 
mon of the Tay are highly esteemed for their superior quality throughout 
the whole of Europe. During the last century, vast quantities were ex- 
ported to different ports in the Mediterranean,^and.ta Spain and Portugal. 
Previous to being exported, the salmon were'cut in pieces, boiled, pickled 
in salt and vinegar, and packed up in small kits, whkh employed a great 
number <^ coopers, Mid men engaged in boifing and packing. In the 
operation of dressing the fish,, the back-bones were extracted : these were 
sold to the inhabitants for a trifle, ' and suppHed a good and cheap dinner 
to many a family in Perth. Twopence-wortii of these ** sheens,** as 
they were called, would have abundaiktly served a large family, and 
imparted an excellent relish to a pundie of ale. Salmon was then in such 
universal repute, that it was used at every diet. It was not unusual for 
people to eat salmon, ** bite and imp,'^ with their morning brose. Were 
we to judge by the present £minished produce of the fishings, we could 
form no idea of the great quantities of salmon caught in former times. It 
may be safely asserted, that more fish were taken at the North Ldch fish- 
&ig stations, at that time, in the early part of the spring, than what are 
at present caught in the whole river during the same period. The fisher- 
men had then liberty to consume as much as they choose for their own 
use. An instance is otk record i^ one hundred and fifty fish being taken 
at one draught; and from^fifty to sixty^ and even seventy, were not un- 
usual. Cart-loads were, every morning, driven from the Inch to the boil- 
ing-house. Frequentiy, when the coopers could not get a sufficient num- 
ber of kits ready, the Mahmen's cobles were packed fiill of pickled sal- 
mon. There were two establishments for curing them, both of which 
were on an extensive scale. The roans of the fish were thrown into the 
river, which attracted vast numbers of large eels, and thus afibrded fine 
eel-fishing to those who were fond of that amusement. Mr Richardson, 
who had the largest of the two curing establishments, kept two smacks for 
carrying the fish to the London market. These vessels sailed at stated 
periods for London, and took with them» besides their regular cargo oC 
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fish, other descriptions of goods destined for that quarter. They were 
leaded on their return with goods for the Perth merchants ; and frequent- 
ly brought with them a plentiful supply of London porter, which Mr 
Richardson sold on favourable terms to the publicans, at from 50s to 56s 
a hogshead, who retailed it in their houses at four pence a bottle. — 
When the method of packing salmon with ice commenced, the boiling 
and cooper. work entirely ceased— ice-houses were built, and a large sup- 
ply of ice collected in due season, to the mortification of the loyers of 
skating, who used to have fine scope for that amusement over the hollows 
of the Inches. The salmon of the Tay have diminished of late, both in 
sdze and number. Many instances are on record of fishes of 60 lbs. weight 
being caught, which seldom occur at the present day. > On the lower 
part of the river, all the way down to the mouth of Tay, numerous stake- 
nets were set up, which caught immense quantities, and deteriorated 
the upper fishings exceedingly. This gave rise to contention between 
the parties, and a law suit was carried on for many years, which, after 
much expense, was decided in the House of Peers against the stake-net 
proprietors. Since that period, the fishings have still continued to decline, 
and of late years have been a heavy concern to the tacksmen, although 
the rents have been much reduced. Within these few years, another kind 
of nets, which do much injury to the upper stations, has been introduced 
by the fishermen on the lower parts of the river. These nets are fixed in 
peculiar situations, where they remain till the reflux of the tide, when 
they are drawn on shore. The sahnon get entangled in these nets while 
they are endeavouring, by entering the shallow water, to escape from 
the numerous porpoises which pursue them up the river. The value of 
the fishings having much increased, new shots were multiplied to a great 
extent, which has rendered many of them not worth attendance. The for- 
mer proprietors of the North Inch fishings, fearing that the consequences 
arising from the building of the bridge would be ruinous to these fishings, 
sold them for a sum of money not equal to half the amount of their pre- 
sent annual rent. 

Gloves and Breeches The Glovers during the last century carried 

on a very extensive trade in these articles. Perth-made gloves were 
celebrated all over the kingdom : numerous hands were employed in the 
cutting department, and a vast number of women earned a comfortable 
living by sewing them. Old Bailie Gray alone had seventeen men cut- 
ting gloves to keep his sewers in work, his son Robert for many years 
carried on a considerable trade after his father's death. The Glovers oc- 
cupied almost the whole of the shops in the Skinnergate, besides several 
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▼cry respectable shops in the High-street. Bailies Grant, Gray, Robert- 
son, and Mr John Pirie were all extensive dealers in that line, besides 
the father of Mr Rough, who has at present rendered Dundee gloves so 
famous. This gentleman began business in Perth, but went to Dundee 
in his young days, whence his fame for gloves has spread far and near ; 
while in Perth the trade has altogether ceased to exist. The last of the 
operative glovers, a William Prop, died a few years ago. The cloth 
merchants have now got the glove trade into their hands, with the ex- 
ception of Bailie Young, who continues to sell gloves in the shop former- 
ly occupied by Bailie Gray. In those days buckskin breeches were much 
in fashion, and the Perth glovers were esteemed for the tight neat manner 
in which 4;heir work was cut and sewed. Their usual sign was a pair of 
breeches, with a buck between the legs. A curious anecdote is told of a 
late glover, famous for making tights, and equaUy distinguished as a 
knight of the trencher. This gentleman having been employed to make 
^ pair of buckskins to a dashing officer belonging to a regiment of fencible 
cavalry then quartered in Perth, had been toe successful in making a 
close fit. The officer, while at mess in the George Inn one day, 
was cursing the glover, in the hearing of the landlord, for making his 
buckskins too tight ; and swore he would make him eat them if he had 
him in his power. To which mine host replied, that Mr — -^ was very 
fond of a feed. This hint was enough ; a note was sent requesting him 
to call at a certain hour to get his money. In the mean time all the but- 
tons were cut off, the seams ripped up, and the leather cut in slices and 
boiled until it was quite soft, and afterwards done up with butter and rich 
sauce. The glover came punctual to the time, and was introduced into 
the room where all the officers were assembled for the occasion. That 
nothing might be suspected, they were apparentiy occupied at play with 
cards. On producing his account, he received the money, and was 
complimented on the very tight finish he had made. Calling in the 
landlord, the officer inquired if he had anything handsome witii which he 

could treat Mr : he replied, his cook had just finished a dish of very 

fine tripe, done up in an entire new manner. " Bring it up,*' said tiie 

officer, ** and let Mr have a lunch and a glass of brandy.'*- The 

cloth was spread on a table in the room ; the breeches and the brandy 
brought up ; and the whole were soon dispatched with the usual dexteri- 
ty. On rising, he returned thanks to the officer for his kindness ; and 
was told in reply that he was particularly fortunate,' for he had got his 
money in his pocket, and the buckskins' in his belly. The poor glover 
was dumfoundered at the information, and went away in a rueful state, 
to the great amusement of the assembled party. The thing took air, 
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and many a hard rub was given to the poor dealer in buckakns by lot 
bottle companions. 

Besides the trade of gloyes and breeches, the glovers carried on an ex- 
tensive business in dressing sheep and goat skins, and employed a num- 
ber of hands on their extensive premises beside the mill lade, whidi they 
still retain, where a few individuals do a litde in the skin trade. The 
^oat skins were dressed with the hair en, and sent to the London market 
with the sheep skins, where they were used for knapsacks for the army, 
and for covering saddles. Several individuals concerned in the trade 
made large sums of money. One old glover buUt a house on the side of 
the lead where the spinning mill stands* and put upon it as a motto-— 
«Wha would have thought it, that skins would have bought it." To 
this^rade was attached a manufacture of glue from the scrapings of the 
skins, but this has gone with the glove trade. Their works on the lade 
and in the glover's yard were then in full emfdoy, and exhibited a scene 
of great activity. Now the whde is deserted ; not a single individual is 
employed about the place. 

Shoes Before the year 1770, the trade was confined entirely to the 

manufacture "ol shoes of a heavy description for the home market : 
many of these wer^ made by shoemakers in the country, who had a pit 
or two for tanning their own leather. About that period, some compaiiies 
with capital started, and built that large tannage on the Blackfriar's 
ground, now in Mr Johnston's possession. For many years this company 
did a great deed <^ business, and entered into the shoe trade for exporta*. 
Hon and the London market. This company employed several hundred 
shoemakers in making light shoes for these markets. BaiHe Bell, a shoe- 
maker, erected another tannage on the grounds at County-place, and did 
a good deal of business both in the tannage and the shoe trade. Mr 
Robertson had also a tannage to the south of St Paul's Church, that gave 
employment to a number of hands. The operation of the Excise laws 
did up all the small tannages through the country, but created a n&w 
trade in that Hne. Shops for the retail of leather to small dealers became 
general. Another tannage on an extensive scale was established In 
Bridgend, also with a view to the export trade of shoes ; and about the 
beginning of the present century, a second one was started in that quar- 
ter, on a smaller scale, but which has lately given up. For a number of 
years the property between the Tannage-bridge and the GloVers'-yard, 
which formerly was all occupied in the malting line, was converted into a 
tannage. The exportation of light shoes having been given lip, any- 
thing that is now done in the shoe line is for home consumption, a>nd 
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skoe shops now abound in every street. There appears some mystery 
about this trade. A heavy duty was put upon the leather, and the busi- 
ness was fettered with many absurd excise restrictions as to the manner 
of tanning the hides. Shoes immediately rose in price from 4s 6d to 8a 
and 9s a pair. The duty on the leather was all the cry. The men's 
wages were reduced, but still the price advanced, the duty forming the 
ezcnso. The duty, which was declared to be so oppressive, was at bngth 
repealed, but the price has not fallen, and the men's wages are still 
miserably low. Tanners have failed in every quarter, and the shoe shops 
are still complaining of bad trade. The import duties on foreign hides 
may perhaps explain this anomaly. 

It has been already stated that a great deal of flax-seed was imported. 
Very fine flax was raised in the Highlands : and as there was then no 
out-door work for the women, spinning formed their constant employ- 
ment. A number of merchants in Perth who dealt in the yam trade, 
attended the Highland markets, and bought up the yam, brought it down 
to Perth, and with such as they bought in the neighbourhood, which 
was spun by the women, who had little other employment, was pack- 
ed up in bags and conveyed on pack horses ^to the Glasgow market for 
sale. About the year 1780, great quantities of 2 lb. yarn were spun for 
the Dundee market, where an extensive trade for coloured thread was 
carried on. About the same time a manufactory of dyed thread was 
established here, on a pretty extenuve scale, which was given up in a few 
years as a bad concern, more on account of the bad management and 
villany of the acting partner, than by the failure of the trade. A system 
of pilfering was detected in this concern which made considerable noise in 
Perth at the time. The house where Malloch's warehouse stood in 
Canal-street, and several houses behind, were built for this establishment. 
A mmour arose that the place was haunted by a ghost ; lights were seen 
in it during the night ; and so strong was the impression amongst the 
workmen who were not up to the secret, that none of them would enter 
the premises alone in the morning. It was discovered, when too late, 
that a system of embezzlement had been carried on by the men who 
had the charge of the work, and the foreman of Mr Young's yam-boiling 
work, next door. These individuals, with some accomplices, had carried 
on their depredations to a ruinous extent before detection. 

Hat-making, -^Before the year 1784, the whole supply of hats came 

from England. About that time a Mr Saunders from Glasgow settled 

here, and carried on the business for a number of years to a considerable* 
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extent. Two of the workmen whom he bronght with him also got int^ 
business, but on Saunders* death the trade fell off, and is now extinct iir 
this quarter. We had a bonnet-maker fifty years ago, but bonnets fallfng- 
out of fashion, he turned grocer. 

Rope-spinning — There has' been from an early period a number of 
hands employed in this line, chiefly for smalT twine for fishing nets, and 
ropes for country purposes. About forty years ago, Messrs Dow and 
Davidson attempted the manufacture of ropes of a heavy description for 
the shipping, but did*not then succeed. The increase of the shipping at 
Perth has since enabled Mr Buik to establish a considerable trade m 
tarred ropes and cordage ; and a number of indiyiduals are also employed 
in making small cordage. 

Mr Buik has also a number of hands employed in sail-making, and pre- 
paring rigging and ships^ stores of every description. Another gentleman, 
Mr Durie, has opened a large establishment for supplying vessels with 
stores. Being an experienced seaman, he is well' qualified for providing^ 
articles of the best description. 

Blacksmiths. — Before the year 1770, this trade was very limited, and' 
the articles made were of the most ordinary description. At that time a 
smithy exhibited but a meagre appearance. A forge, bellows, study, 
and vice, with a couple of hammers, and a few files, comprised the whole 
of the working tools. In this branch of trade there has been an amazing 
increase, as also in the variety and elegance of the articles manufactured. 
The introduction of turning-laths into smithys has made a complete 
change in that line of business. The liite Bailie Gray and his brother, 
were the first who improved the trade in that line. After his brother's 
death, the bailie built extensive premises at the foot of the High-street, 
where the different branches of smith work and brass-founding are 
still' carried on. Other manufactures of tiie same kind have lately 
sprung up, where machinery of the most compficated description is pro- 
duced. Fifty years ago, four blacksmitiis, one coppersmith, one tinsmith, 
one jeweller, and three watchmakers, comprehended the working trade 
in the metals. Sinee thai period each of these trades have greatly 
increased. 

There was formerly a considerable trade in the tobacconbt line. The 
miU at the foot of Charlotte-street was kept constantly employed 
in grinding snuff, and three houses kept a number of men spinning 
tobacco. Robie Davie's rappee was widely known both in town and 
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eountry ; but this trade is now entirely lost in Perth. Gillespie's rappee 
and plain brown came into repute, and fairly drove the Perth snilfF 
out of the market, by the sale getting into the grocers' hands. 

The manufacture of starch was another branch of trade, now extinct in 
Perth. There was an establishment In the Watergate on a pretty ex- 
tensive scale for this article. Although it did not employ manyiiands, 
it was of considerable benefit to the poor, as the pourings "were sold for a 
mere trifle, which were boiled into sowens for their families. Mr 
Miller, the proprietor, was such an inveterate smuggler, and was so often 
detected, that the^Exclse put him out -of . the trade, and no one has 
^nce4ittempted it here. 

ISoap was manufactured by William Amot on a great scale. Besides 
the supply of his own shop, and the country sale, he sent considerable 
quantities to the London market. He bad also a candle work, in wMch 
line he did much business, and also sent large quantities of rendered tallow 
to the London market. This gentleman was a general merchant, whole- 
sale and retail, both in hardware and groceries, and enjoyed a vast run in 
hb shop; and through the Highlands he was so universally known and 
esteemed by the >country people for his easy -terms in dealing, that his 
name among the Highlanders passed into a bye- word. When any per- 
son refused trust, the common, phrase was, "You be no good Willie 
Amot" 

Besides Mr Amot, there were several others in the candle line7 who 
did much business ; but of late years this trade has fallen off con- 
siderably, and is at the present time limited to two individuals. The in- 
troduction of gas has not only reduced the sale, but a considerable supply 
of candle are brought from Aberdeen, and many genteel families, where 
gas is not yet introduced, use wax and sperm candles. 

The Dyers, who form a part of the Guildiy, were, during the last cen^ 
tury, employed in dying wool and yam for the manufacture of cloth spuB 
and made by each family for their own use. The men's coats were aU 
hodden grey, which were spun in the house, given out -to the weaver, and 
tiien sent to the dyer to be finished. The dyers had a wauk-mill where 
Mr M*Farlane's foundry is now erected, which was kept in constant enu 
ployment. A finer kind of cloth was made for the gudcman's Sabbath- 
day coat, and was dyed of a very light blue colour, called Dunblane blue. 
The women wore camblet gowns and petticoats, also of their own spinning. 
From these sources the dyers had a pret^ fair business i .but as these 
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fabrics were afterwards superseded by English cloths^ and the spiuniug of 
wool given up in families, the dy^ng trade for many years greatly de- 
clined, but of late has again recoTored in another line, which shall be 
noticed in due time. 

ilfii/tiMrs.— -Sixty years back, this branch of business wa8 entirely con- 
fined to the Misses Comfute, who had a shop in the High- street below 
the Perth Bank, where St John-street now enters. Their trade was 
chiefly confined to head-dresses for balls and assemblies. Mantua-making 
was confined to two or three ladies, who were employed only by the first 
families — ^the tailors engrossing the gown- making trade. 

Comb-makers, — For many years a very considerable branch of thb 
trade was carried on by a Mr Marshall. Circular combs were long 
fashionable, both for boys and girls. These went round the forehead 
from ear to ear, and laid back the hair, which was worn very long, flow- 
ing over the shoulders, and required many combs to keep it in order. 

Barbers were a numerous branch of the Wright Incorporation, and 
each of them employed a number of boys. Shaving, except in a very 
few instances, was all done by the barbers : and before the hair-powder 
tax was imposed, the hair of the respectables was dressed and powdered 
«very day. Many of the laches heads were dressed daily by the barbers, 
and even the humblest tradesmen had to get their hair dressed and powder- 
ed on the Sundays. The old men wore enormous bag wigs, which 
required constant powdering and eurHng. The lads, when their ap- 
prenticeship was out, went up to London, and returned, dubbed " wig- 
maker and hair-cutter, ftom London,** Some of these barbers were 
most barbarous in their operations. One of them in particular, who 
was known by the name of " Skin-him-alive," often brought tears into 
the eyes of his customers. Shaving old Mr Jervie the minister one day, 
the worthy clergyman exclaimed, *' Saunders, if this be skinning, it is 
tolerable, but if it be shaving, it is dreadful.'* The tax on hair powder 
ruined the hair-dressers, as a trade. To make up for the loss of the prin. 
cipal branch of their bndness, they advanced the price of shaving, which 
to customers had been previously as low as a farthing. This induced 
many to shave themselves. Of late years they have recovered a little by 
the making of fancy curls. 

Wrights,^^ToTmeTly the work in the cabinet line was confined to very 
ordinary articles. Much of tiie elegant modern fttrnitare was then un- 
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known ; there was no such thing as a cabinet wareroom with ready- 
made furniture till the year 1764, when Mr Wm. Gowrie opened one in 
Blair*s-close. The journeymen had but very low wages, most of them 
not more than five shillings a week, and eyen this limited income was 
fitrther encroached upon by the pernicious practice then prevalent, of 
paying the men's wages in public houses, where they were frequently kept 
waiting until ten at night, which placed their families in a yery miserable 
condition. For a long period there appeared to be a fatality attending 
this dass of tradesmen. With few exceptions, they took to the bottle 
when they got into business, and tippled away their time about public 
houses, conceiying, when they were enabled to employ a couple of hands, 
that it was beneath their dignity to be seen working at a bench. Many 
thus soon became embarrassed, and died bankrupt. To this class old 
Mr George Sandeman, then at the head of the trade in that line, was an 
exception. He possessed that proparty in the Watergate now occupied 
by Mr Hewat, and the back ground, used as a coal-yard. He had 
also a saw-mill on Annaty-bum, opposite the white dyke, and enjoyed 
the patronage of many of the county gentlemen, and genteel families in 
town. 

The Joiners were in a similar situation. The same person generally 
carried on both branches, when he could find emplojrment. 

Masons, — The same also may be said of the mason^. From tho year 
1745 to 1780, but few buildings were erected in the town. Many old 
houses had been allowed to remain in ruins, half pulled down. In eyery 
direction these unseemly ruins met the eye, particularly in South -street. 
The masons wrought on day's wages, and took especial care not to 
hurry the job. From those who employed them they diuly expected a 
morning dram, and their ** eleven hours" in the forenoon. Such was 
their trifling, that it became a by-word, " That it was easy getting into 
the mortar tub, but ill getting out again.*' Amongst the master masons 
of that day, Daniel Scott was remarkable for keeping a job long on hand. 
One of his customers who had a job to do, was aware of this, and resolved 
to have it done by contract. Rather than lose the job, Daniel engaged 
with it, but soon found it would not suit. The men could not be pre- 
vailed upon to move beyond their deliberate habits, which were so inve- 
terate, as to give rise to the proverb, that " An ounce of masons' sweat 
was worth an ounce of gold." Daniel explained to the men hourly that 
he had the job by the piece, but finding all would not do, he told his em- 
ployer that he must give it up, as it would not pay. The employer 
gave in, and allowed Daniel to go on in his old way. On his next visit 
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to the men, be told them that ** it was now old iise-aud-wont, and that 
they nught take it canny." About 1764, new streets and buildings in 
▼arious directions were contemplated, men who were not masons by trade 
began to speculate in buildings. They bought ground, and contracted 
with Wrights and masons for the work, dosing with those who undertook 
to do it on the lowest terms. Wages were then low, and material cheap, 
which was a great inducement to build. A mason's wages was seven 
shillings a week, a wright's amounted only to five shillings, and the best 
Memel logs could be purchased ut nine pence per solid foot. Amongst 
these speculators, Mr James Mitchell, a manufacturer, took the lead, 
liis first operations were in Blair's -close, where he'built several houses, 
and the lofty one fronting Mill-street. Having sold these, he bought the 
ground in George-street between the Glovers'-hall and'the dose leading 
to the Skinnergate, then the only entrance from George-street to MiU- 
street. He built these three stances all at once. The season was very 
wet. At that time a custom prevailed of running up the vents with cir- 
cular cases, which were pulled up as the work advanced. As no pains 
were taken to bind the bmlding round the case, in a high house, with a 
double set of vents, the greater part of the walls were litde better than a 
rickle of rubbish. In these houses of Mitchell's, this scheme, added to the 
effects of the wet season, proved fatal to the building, and at same time 
opened the eyes of the public to the worthlessness of the plan. The 
workmen were just finishing the chimney tops of the gable of the centre 
house, when the whole gable came down with a tremendous crash, carry- 
ing with it the men on the scaffolding, and driving out the front wall into 
the street. Four of the men were dug out of the ruins dead, and others 
were severely bruised. One old man, a labourer, fell from the top, and 
lighted on his feet on the pavement opposite, at the shop door of Mr 
Richardson, miraculously escaping almost unhurt. The noise re- 
sembled a peal of thunder, and alarming the whole town, thousands 
were soon on the spot. The standing portion of thcc front wa]l being 
considered dangerous, beams of wood were set up against it, and the 
street railed in for the winter season. This misfortune for a time damped 
Mitchell in his speculations, but he afterwards built three houses in 
Atholl-street, and three in Methven-street. At this time a stir was 
made about opening a better access to the south than the Watergate, 
afforded, and parties were divided as to whether they should open John- 
street, or widen the Watergate. Mr Mitchell made the town an offer to 
purchase the whole of the property on the west side of the Watergate, to 
pull it down, and rebuild it forty feet farther back, and lead a line from 
the bottom of South-street in a direction to meet Princes-street at the 
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EngliBh ChapeK Had this been then adopted, it would have made a far 
better thoroughfare than that of John-street, with its numerous quick 
turns. Interested parties, howeyer, overruled the plan, and got John- 
street formed ; and it was by means of this party interest that it was made 
80 narrow. Bailie M'Ewen, mason, also began in the building line 
about this time. He had previously been employed by Mr Mitchell as 
his mason. He built the Horse Barracks and St Paul's Church, 
and erected several houses in John-street and on the west side of St Paul's 
church, and also a number in Marshall-place. Bailie Hepburn also 
entered extensively into this trade. About the year 1800, he built 
the whole of AthoU-place, the greater part of the Crescent, the north 
half of Rose-terrace, most of Barrosa-place and street, a number of 
houses in Marshall-place, and the west side of John-street north of the 
Church. He contracted for the Tabernacle meeting-house, which the 
Methodists purchased, but which had to be taken down and rebuilt. He 
erected the two houses in George-street south of Bridge-lane, and 
aM the south side of that lane. Extending his operations to the other side 
of the river, he built Garie Cottage and three others, and also a number 
of the villas on the banks of the river, north of the bridge. During the 
war, the price of wood rose to an enormous price, Memel logs selling as 
high as four shillings and ninepence per foot. This led the builders t& 
use much home wood, which in a short time will tell- severely against the 
owners. Of late years a number of individuals have been engaged in 
this trade, who have erected the greater number of the houses in several 
of the new streets. 

About the year' 1770, a printing press was first estltblished in Perth by 
Mr Johnston. At that time its operations were very slow and clumsy. 
A magazine was attempted by this gentleman, but it did not succeed. 
Mr Johnston shortly afterwards removed to Edinburgh, when the 
printing business fell into the hands of the M'orisons, who continued 
the trade with great success. These gentlemen have published numerous 
excellent works, which conferred at the time of their publication a high 
literary character on Perth. Among these the Perth Encyclopaedia was 
esteemed the best work of the kind in its day. It was edited by Mr 
William Morison, and is a noble monument to his memory, and a lasting 
honour to the city. This highly esteemed gentleman was cut off in the 
mei^dian of life. He lived to correct the last sheet of this work, and 
there is reason to fear that he sank under the excessive application called 
forth by the magnitude of the undertaking. Some works have been 
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edited and published by his brother, Mr David Morison, in a manner 
which reflects much credit on his literary talents. 

The Perth Courier, a weekly journal, was begun, in 1809, by the 
Messrs Morison, and is still conducted by them. Its principles haye been 
moderate Tory. It enjoys a moderate circulation, and is well adyertised. 

In the year 1829, the Perthihire Advertiser , another weekly journal, 
of liberal principles, was established by a number of gentlemen. This 
paper enjoys an average circulation, and is also well advertised. It is 
printed by Mr Taylor, and is thrown off on a machine which was invent- 
ed and constmcted by Mr James Bogle» brother-in-law to the printer. 
The peculiarity of this invention is great simplicity, combining in its 
principle all the exceUences of the most expensive and complex printing 
machines. 

In 1835, the ConsHtutionaU a weekly journal, of extreme Tory poli- 
tics, was established ; but its success has hitherto been aught but satisfac- 
tory to the proprietors. 

The printing business has been an increasing one m Perth for some 
years back, and it is probable that the proposed alteration in the news- 
paper stamp duty, and the reduction of the excise duty on paper, will sti- 
mulate it still farther. Besides the newspaper offices, there are at present 
two others on a smaller scale. 

Copperplate and lithographic presses are also in operation. 

Previous to the middle of the last ceutury* there were no cloth manu- 
facturers in Perth. The weavers were then generally employed in what 
was called customer work ; that is, by taking in yam to weave, and re- 
turning the cloth. At this period each family span their own yam, and 
got it wove to order. Even the nobility took a pride in having 
their linen and napery spun in the family. Amongst the master weavers 
in this line at that time. Deacon Yallance was famous throughout the 
country for bis elegant patterns and skilful workmanship. He executed 
the greater part of the work for the neighbouring gentry, and ornamented 
their napery, by weaving their respective coat-of-arms into the fabric. 
Some of his looms could produce cloth two-and-a-half ells wide. At that 
period, two webs of damask table-cloths, ten quarters wide, were wove 
by two brothers, for the Earl of KinnouU. In weaving these immense 
sheets, a man was placed at each side of the loom, each having a separate 
set of treddles, the one throwing the shuttie to the other. For their 
workmanship, the brothers received L.72, and Mr Yallance received a 
similar sum for his share. Besides table napery and towelling, very fine 
linen, termed Hollands, was manufactured. Mr Yallance had long en- 
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joyed the Duke of Atholl's patronage ; but, onfortunately, in one aecounC 
which he presented, the cloth was called linen instead of HoUand^ hence 
the Duke's housekeeper maintained that the doth had never been wove 
with a Holland reed* This inconsiderate expression in the account lost 
the Duke's custom. Mr Vallance, who had his factory where the Metho- 
dist chapel now stands, and occupied all the property south to Canal- 
street, was an original in his way, and possessed considerable genius for 
almost every mechanical operation. He took an active hand in every 
thing that occurred about Perth, and was always consulted in general 
matters. He did not confine his activity entirely to Perth, but extended 
it on many occasions in other quarters. He was one of those who went 
over to Edinburgh at the PorteoUs affair^ and took an active part in the 
administration of that remarkable instance of retributive justice. The 
good old custom of making family cloth having decayed, Vallance became 
reduced in his latter days. The following acrostic record in the Gre/ 
Friars stiU honours his memory :— 

^^Mose here assist me ; now I rarely must 
Relate brave Vallance* eharacter that's just. 

Renowned much ; justice will join his caose ;• 
Of tradeimen he in Perth deserves applause ; 
Betrayed no trust was put into his hand— 
Sndeavourincr always by the truth to stand t 
Ready he was, and that at any hour. 
To make redress^ or to relieve the poor. 

Tallance, whose virtuous actions shone so bright^ 
Always did stand up for tile* People's right. 
Let monument, or some recorded verse 
Loud unto ages his bright fame rehearse. 
All craftsmen who him knew will yet declare 
None in the country oould with him compare. 
Grief now, nor pain, no more his peace annoys, 
Entered the choir, he lives in perfect joys.*' 

Besides the above-mentioned cloths, a kind of thin ell- wide linen, spun 

and bleached by families in the country, was made. This was sold in a ; 

half-bleached state to merchants in Perth, who sent it to the London 

market. There was also some linsey woolseys made by families for their 

own use; indeed the most becoming gowns were made of a species of this 

fabric termed fingering. Weaving at this period (1760) was esteemed 

both an honourable and lucrative calling : so much so, that a young 

nobleman, who afterwards succeeded to the estate of Kinnaird, wrought 

as an apprentice under Mr VaUanoe. Some time afterwards he paid his 

old master a visit, and went on one of the looms on pretence of trying if 

2h 
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be eonld Ml ifikiSi knowing liid'hmm'^^mAhihStnd rule tbat none of 
tbe nen dnnt'liikk^ilKriiej from any ef tfce i ^i ii l i ff iflik c«me to see the 
work, he'foolmlfe opportunity of lia^ing a g^Sneaf^fSjBkj^ temples, to 
enable tbe ttiea' to drink hb beahb. About 1766, ailedtt^ iS^Smmm i intro- 
dnoed hf G^txrge Fdnny,- wbo bad aeddenta^y met whb i pieee oAbat 
kind of cktb. Tbis &bric iueceeded for many years : at first they were 
bieaolied and sent to the London mliikeC; and thenee to the West Indies. 
A f^w yean afterwairds tWe trade beeame g;^neral in Perth ; numbers of 
weaiMfs get a few looms and a warping mill, bought yam, and sold their 
eloth for ready money, as fast as it could be produced. In this way a 
steady man, with sir or eight looms, made out to five in competence. A 
numberof bouses got into the line of buying from tbe weavers and sending 
tbe work to the- London^ markeh Amongst tbese may be stated, Ander- 
son and Lindsay ; Provost Caw; Young, Ross, and Co. ; Messrs Thomaa 
and John Barland; Mr John Ross of Balgersho; and several others. 
Besides the silesias made in Perth, numerous weavers throi:^hout the 
country were similarly employed, who brought their cloth- into Perth for 
sale, on the Fridays, there being several houses wbere they were sure of 
finding a ready moni^ market. So eager, were these merchants, that 
they frequently employed men to intercept the weavers on their way. 
This system led to the formation of a new species of dealers termed 
hawkers, who bought from the weavers and'soitt agam to the merchants. 
Besidee^this method of sale, they contracted with weavers who had a few 
looms, supplied the yam, and took back the cloth at &ye per cent, 
commission. This trade was very steady for some years, but there were 
times, during the war with the Colonies, in which the merchants suffered 
seTcre losses. One of these occurred on the taking of St Eustatia, when 
many of the Perthn maoufaeturer^r wese much injuved, and had to hold 
heavy stock for a long period. Thoynever then Ibougbt of reducing the 
wages of Uibour, or turning off their men ; though they might sometimes 
advise them to go to the harvest. After the IhtroductTon of block print- 
ing, this tradb took a wide range. Vast quantities of silesias were sold 
in a green state for the Glasgow printers. These fabrics were wove in 
700 to 1400 reeds, and averaged from 28 to 30 inches in breadth. About 
the year 1780. small spinning jennies were introduced, which led to the 
introduction of a new fabric called blunks. These goods were a combi- 
nation of liUen warp and cotton weft, and being preferred by the printers, 
their manofaeture took a number of hands from the linen trade.-— 
About the year 1782, the ft^er of the writer introduced the cotton 
manufacture into Perth. The first pieoe of cloth made was siz quaiters 
muslin, wove in an 1100 reed. Part of this was bleached and sold for 
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ladW gowns, at £▼« shUling* a yard : (it would now scaro%lf' Wiig'd^^ 
pence.) Part 6t t]ii#'«ame fabrip was printed into^shawls ; eoistaioa^e|d(«il^; 
brougiit ten shitt&gs each, and chintz patterns' a guioiMi. '-^Z i-^^ y^^- 

At this time the erection of Stanley MiH wa» eontflte|iUted. ^.^Vhe late' 
Duke of Athole took .'great interest in the establishment. *The cele- 
brated Arkwright was to be one of the.partners. >Mr William iSandeman, 
the proprietor of Luncartj Field, a gentleman of .great enterprise, had . 
seen and admired the muslins referred to. The Duke of Athole and 
Mr Arkwright, having met at Perth, at the King's Anna Inn, Mr Sande- 
man introduced Mr Penoy, and recommended his fabries to the notice of 
these difitingaished individuals, who expressed themselves higUy d^ghted 
with his success. They inquired if he could weave them himself and teach 
ethers? On his answering in the .affirmative, Arkwright said, that was 
all they could desire ; that the erection of the Mills might be immediately 
proceeded with ; — there could be no fear of success. .The building was 
forthwith- commenced ; and a number of .bojrs. and .*girls wece* sent up to 
Manchester to learn the -spinning^rade. Mr Penny afterwards intro- 
duced the manufacture of ealiooes for the printers, which soon became 
general. Varioua ^fabrics were by times introduced in the cotton line. 
As the trade was at first very prosperous, a manufacturing mania seemed 
to pervade society. .Every gentleman who had a second, soniof the re- 
quisite age, put Jhim: i^tfentiee to the loom. The individoal so often 
referred to, had at one time ten apprentloes, thoisona of gentlemen and 
merchants. Mamifactuiipg establishmenta continued to increaee till the 
year 1610, at which time upwards .of sij^ty houses in that line were es- 
tablished in Perth, who not only employed the looms in town, but also 
most of those in the country within twenty miles. As this year produced 
a crisis in the .manufacturing .history of Perth, we shall go back to. other 
branches that had previously sprung, up. 

About *the year 1765, a company was formed for tbeiinaiKifoeture of 
fine linen, which did not^ourish long, being ruined >by the ignoran<iebf the 
manager, who took it into his head to make the cloth snper-ezcellent, by 
picking out every thick thread or lump. To euch a length did he carry 
this taste, that the weavers were terrified to take in their, cloth, being 
certain of a day's work at picking. When the cloth went to market, the 
injury thus done to the fabric rendered it unsaleable. 

Both the Mill-wynd and New-row company started widi the manu- 
fketure of linen sheetings. The buildings and houses on the east side 
of the Mill-wynd were erected for the purpose, and. filled with looms* 
In these establiahments sheets were made of alljdeacriptions from 1000 
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to 2400 reed, and were wove from fire quarters to four ells wide. For 
many years these houses carried on a steady trade in that line, the New- 
row company also extended their business to the manufacture of diapers 
and damasks, which they carried on a few years. Being outstripped in 
this line by the Dunfermlino manufacturers, the New-row company direct- 
•d their attention to the cotton trade, and launched extensively into the 
manufacture of cambric, book, and mull muslins, and calicoes ; but in 
these branches they were also outstripped by the Glasgow people. The 
concern thus tuming out unprofitably, was abandoned. Messrs Stewart 
and M^Naughtoh, who were bred to the business in this house, then com- 
menced on their own account. About the year 1785, a new branch of 
the linen trade was introduced. These were thin five-quarters wide fab- 
rics for umbrellas, which were filled with wax. As the cotton trade in- 
creased, they were superseded by green cotton ginghams. Before the 
introduction of cotton twist, a considerable trade was carried on in coarse 
stripes, checks, and napkins of blue and white, with linen warp and cot- 
ton weft, which were chiefly sold abont Dundee, For&r, Montrose, and 
along tho east coast. So generally were these napkins in repute in that 
quarter, that at a penny wedding to which Mr James Mitchell, a raanu- 
faeliirer of these fabrics, was invited, of 400 persons present, all the wo- 
men had on Perth made napkins. 

Previous to the year 1800« the introduction of the inkle manufacture 
was unsuccessfully attempted. An abortive effort was also made to 
introduce the carpet manufacture. About this time a mill was built 
at the foot of MiU-street, for spinning cotton, which was afterwards con- 
verted into a wool-spinning mill. For many years this business was car- 
ried on to considerable extent, giving employment to a good number of 
hands. The company having suffered some heavy losses, were compelled 
to stop payment. Soon after this, the building being found to be in a 
very crazy condition, was pulled down. 

About the year 1S06, Mr George Smith introduced the manufacture of 
imitation shawls ; many of which were of very rich patterns. For some 
years much business was done in this branch, and the weavers obtained 
high wages, but the fatal 1810 overwhelmed Smith amongst the rest of 
our manufacturers. Before this period nearly 8000 weavers were em- 
ployed in Perth, and great numbers of webs were also sent to the country. 
During the progress of the linen trade, there were six estabfishments for 
boiling linen yam, each of which employed four hands, and averaged from 
€0,000 to 70,000 spindles of yam annually. From this data it would 
appear that about 400,000 spindles of linen yarn were annually manufac- 
tured in Perth and neighbourhood, independent of the vast quantities of 
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'sQe^as bought from the country. These goods were required by law to 
be measured and statDped : the stamp indicated the length and breadth 
of the piece, and also contained the stamp-master's name. Two-pence 
half-penny was paid for stamping each piece ; and if not of sufficient 
quality, the std.mp-master had it in his power to cut it in pieces and 
stamp each portion which was of the proper quality. This establi^- 
ment employed a few hands, but is now given up. On the intro- 
duction of cotton goods, it became of little value ; these fabrics not being 
in existence when the law was made, were not liable to its scrutiny. 
Every piece of linen finished at the bleachfields had to be stamped in the 
same way. 

BUachfieldB The Tulloch was the first work of this kind in the 

neighbourhood. Luncarty was established shortly afterwards, — about 
1760. Vast quantities of cloth were bleached at these fields: Luncarty 
)soon became distinguished over the kingdom for superior finishing, and 
cloth was sent thete from all quarters. At this field several hundred men 
were empilayed. For many years iiie whole Dunfermline manufactures 
were sent to this field to be finished. After the year 1775, Hunting, 
tower and Ruthveti bleachfields were established, and the whole found 
ample employment. About this period, the proprietor of the Tulloch 
introduced cloth printing; a few tables were set up, but this branch 
was entirely confined for some time to jobbing work. Books of pat- 
terns were lodged with their agents in various quarters, where women 
brought the cloth for their gowns, and chose the pattern* The printing 
of these averaged firom Is 6d to 3s 6d a yard, according to richness of 
pattern. The present generation, who have been accustomed to obtain 
the richest prints wonderfully cheap, will be astonished at the cost of 
a gown in those days. Say for instance, six yards of ellwide linen at 
Is 6d a yard, 9s ; and printing ditto at 3s 6d, — ^making 80s for a gown 
piece of only six yards. As'business extended, the proprietors of the 
Tulloch began to work for the general market ; and when calicoes came 
in they did a good deal in that trade. 

About the year 1782, Mr M*Alpin came from Glasgow and established 
a printing concern in this quarter, on an unprecedented scale of magni- 
tiJde; He bought the grounds at Cromwell Park, built a large dam-dyke 
across the Almond, and dug a mill lade down to his works at great ex- 
pense. Machinery and printing shops rose like magic ; printers and 
print-cutters were brought from Glasgow ; and business commenced on a 
very extensive scale. A large house was built for spinning cotton twist ; 
he bought largely from all the Perth manufacturers, and for some 
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time his bunoMs appeared to be eztremdy flourishing. ^Bfndbg the 
grounds of Cromwell Park too limited for his operations, he bought 4he 
ground of Stormont-fidd ; and cut a mill lade along the bank of the Tay 
at an enormous expense. Besides buildings for printing, be erected a 
large twist siunmng factory ; but by the time these yarious operations 
were completed, he was so completely embarrassed as to be compelled to 
abandon Ms propevty to his creditors, who brought it to the hamraen 

Alter this, a company, comprising a number of the «monied men in 
Perth, purchased Ruthyenbleacfafidd, and -conTerted it into a printfield. 
For many years this concern flourished, and became the greatest print- 
field in Scotland. Some years eleyen hundred individuals were employed 
in the works, which contributed to the revenue £54,000 a year of duty. 
This company had a branch in Manchester, and agencies in various 
quarters of the globe. Immense quantities of goods were brought ^firora 
Manchester : thsir man of business there had ijd.ways a great command of 
cash, and When a bankrupt estate came into the market he was enabled 
to purchase on very low terms. They also bought from those in needy 
circumstances, who often made great sacrifices to keep thmr credit. Heavy 
lots of goods were thus obtained at twenty or thirty per cent, below prime 
cost. In Perth they went regularly round the manufacturers, and pur- 
chased once at month ; and as their bills were always taken at the banks, 
the manufsoturers were enabled to push business to any extent, as they ' 
had.their yam at six months' credit, and sold their goods at four months. 
For many years this company continued to flourish ; but having latterly 
speculated very extensively in indigo and other Eastern produce — and al- 
though they could have realized a handsome profit, owing to a fatal error 
in their manager, they did not embrace the favourable opportunity of 
disposing of it, but continued to hold stock in the prospect of a further 
rise in the market, which the altered state of the currency rendered it 
hopeless to expect. These articles having fallen more than fifty per 
cent, below what they had cost, the company were at length constrained 
to part with them at what they would bring. By these untoward cir- 
cumstances, they abandoned the printing business. .The field was sold, 
and is now in the hands of a Glasgow company, who do a good deal of 
business, but owing to the facilities of the eylandrical press, and other 
improvements, the number of hands is not half what was formerly re- 
quired. 

Cromwell Park, which M^Alpin established, was sdd by his creditors 
to Andrew Mollis and Son, who for some time carried on the business of 
bleaching, printing, and cotton spinning. Andrew Mellis*s was one of 
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the oldest established hotises in Peirfli->-li»ti4id been long in the white 
cloth line, had for nikny yean carried <m*an eztendte thread mannfac- 
ture, had a principal share in tbe^uthTon work when a Meachfield, 
and ^ considered one of the richest men in Perth ; but die fluctuation 
: if fiie^times had'such an effbct on buaness that the firm became bankrupt; 
and the whole property was brought to the hammer. The father haying 
previousl J died, was spared the miseiy of seeing the wreck of his fortune. 
The* sou got no settlement with his creditors, and seeing no prospect of 
doing anything in this quarter, remoyed with his* family to Manchester. 
The printfield waa again sold, and purchased by Hunter, Burt, and Co., 
who carried on the prindng basiness eztensiYely. The other- field that 
M'Alpin set a-going at Scone was purchased by Messrs Thomas and 
John Bariand, who carried on the business of cotton spinning and bJeaclw 
ing. Stanley mill was in Ml operation by this time. An unsuceessful 
attempt had also been made to spin linen yam. In this state was the 
trade of Perth before the year 1810. During the war, die fluctuadon in 
business had been so great, that commerce had assumed more of the 
hazardous character of gambling than of fair trade, often OYcrwhelming 
merchants in the most inextricable difficulties. It was emphatically re- 
marked that business was driven at the point of the bayonet. The news 
of a victory or defeat, or political convulsion, were aI9:e the harbingers 
of ruin to many, by the fall m the price of goods on the one hand, or the 
entire loss of them on the other. The regular channels to the markets 
were often shut up by the exclusion of British goods from the continent ; 
and the general chances of the war, had an irresistible tendency to involve 
in difficulties those engaged in trade. But in spite of these difficulties, 
a class of men got into business on the credit of others, who obtained ma- 
terial on long credit, and sold their goods on short bills ; often sacrificing 
largely to obtain cash to keep moving. These people scrupled at no 
hazard ; they had to go on, and sell at any price. The system of ac- 
commodation bills was greatly resorted to by these individuals ; an in- 
stance of this may be quoted, which was witnessed by the writer. On a 
certain day, a knot of these worthies had a number of these bills to pay : 
every expedient was resorted to to raise money ; each of them ranged the 
public houses which he frequented, in order to raise the necessary ftmds, 
it being common in these cases to apply in such quarters. At this time 
several individuals who sold a dram always kept a sum at command, lend- 
ing a few pounds for a few days only, by which means they drew a pret- 
ty constant run of customers. A dram was always expected when the 
cash was borrowed, and another when paid ; the individual thus paying 
dear for the accommodation. On the present occasion the party had 
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been pratty snoeeMfiil, and a gupper was ordered in the Hammermeir 
tavern, with wine and other things in accordance. In the course of the 
erening, the conversation turned on the means for getting the borrowed 
money paid up. One of the company who held a hundred pieces of canu 
brie, offered to sell them to his right hand neighbour at 32s a piece, and 
take fais bill for them at three months ; which offer was instantly ac- 
cepted. The purchaser immediately offered them to his neighbour ; and 
in this manner these hundred pieces were sold sixteen times, and sixteen 
bills granted on a fictitious sale ; for these very goods were sold next day 
by the original holder to the Ruthven company, and their acceptance 
discounted. But thb system was suddenly brought to an end. The 
great political revolutions that were taking place on the continent, the 
Berlin and the Milan decrees, and Baonaparte*s burning system, gave 
trade and credit such a shock, that many of the oldest established houses 
were overwhelmed ; and in no place in the empire were these disasters 
more severely felt than in Perth. The company at Cromwell Park bad 
a branch in London who suffered most severely. They had goods to the 
amount of nearly L. 100,000 value burnt at Cadiz. In their ruin many 
of the Perth manufacturers were involved. The banks in the general 
alarm were constrained to withhold their discounts. Failure on failure 
was daily occurring ; and manufactured goods fell at once to less than half 
their former value. Those holding largo stocks thus saw their capital 
melt away as if by magic. For some time previous the cotton manufac- 
turers had flourished beyond example, giving employment to an immense 
number of hands, at very high wages. It was not uncommon for one 
manufacturer to coax away the weavers employed by another, giving 
them either a premium or an advance of money, in some instances to the 
amount of fifteen or twenty pounds. An ordinary workman could earn 
from four to five shillings a day ; and a woman a shilling, at winding 
yarn. Such was the demand, that not a herd boy could be found in the 
country : all flew to the loom. Farm servants* wages rose to L.30, be- 
sides meal and milk. In 1810, the prico of weaving a certain quandty 
of cloth, fell suddenly from fourteen shillings to five shillings, and even 
at this reduction work was not to be procured. Fortunately for the 
weavers in this quarter, the building of the Depot was commenced in the 
midst of these misfortunes, and afforded employment to several hundred 
weavers. Even several manufacturers, who had previously been 
paying upwards of one hundred pounds a week in wages, were themselves 
reduced to the necessity of earning a subsistence by labouring in the 
quarries. In the midst of the general disaster, there were individuals 
who scrupled not to aggravate the evil by the most dishonourable con- 
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duef towards tbeir creditors. Amongst these, one indindnal was 
distinguished : when he stopped payment, having a large stock on hand, 
he agreed to pay twenty shillings a pound by instalments, and granted 
mere nominal security for the fulfilment of the engagement. By the 
time the instalments fell due, he declared his inability to meet them, and 
offered a composition of nine shillings a pound. Goods having now ad- 
vanced somewhat in value, and being likely to rise still more, he pre- 
vailed on two individuals to pay his composition, agreeing to share 
^th tiiem the profit on the goods when sold. By this mancsuvre they 
realized more than would have paid the creditors in full. Having got 
into business again, by assiduous attendance on bible society, mis- 
sionary, and prayer meetings, he acquired a high odour of sanctity in the 
kirk, whilst in private he was equally fervent in his devotions to the 
brandy bottle. In the course of a few years he had acquired considerable 
wealth ; but at his death, instead of assisting any of those individuals 
whom he had formerly ruined, and some of whom were actually living on 
charity at the time, he left several hundred pounds to bible and missioD- 
ary societies ; besides handsome sums to his wife and -friends. 

The upright conduct of Mr Cleland, another gentleman who was over- 
whelmed in the general ruin, stands in honourable contrast to the above. 
Having got a settlement with his creditors, and again entered into busi- 
ness, he was so far successful, that, finding himself equal at the end oi 
a few years to meet his former deficiencies, he called his creditors to- 
gether, and paid them in full. The unpretending virtue of rigid honesty 
thus stands in bold relief above the subterfuges of pious fraud. 

This unfortunate period. 1810, made a complete revolution in the trade 
of Perth. About sixty of the small manufacturers were driven out of 
business, leaving only about eight firms who were able to carry on busi- 
ness. The weavers were now obliged to apply for work from Glasgow, 
in which quarter an endless variety of cotton fabrics had been introduced. 
Perth had allowed the linen trade to pass into the hands of the inhabi- 
tants of Fife, and the power looms were beginning to take the calicoes 
from the hand-loom weavers, who felt their situation daily becoming 
worse. The Perth manufacturers began to fed that they wer« unable to 
compete with the Glasgow people in light fabrics, because a change of 
patterns and fabrics continually taking place, before the Perth manufac- 
turers got into the line, the demand was filled up : they turned their at- 
tention therefore to the production of heavier goods, amongst which the 
manufocture of umbrella ginghams has for many years been one of the 
staple branches, and for which Perth has acquired a distinguished cha- 
racter. 

9i 
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Imitation shawls, scatfs, and robes, have of late yean been eTtesnthtJy 
manufactured, and a few houses do a g^ood deal in pullieates, gfbghamt, 
and crams. The manufacture of these fabrics has given an impetus iff 
the dyeing business, which otherwise would have been nearly extinct hi 
Perth. The whole yarn wove hi this quarter being c^her dyed or 
bleached in the neighbourhood, a considerable sounee of employment i» 
thus opened up. Several establishments put as much as dOO lbs. of yarn 
through hands per day, Ot tho houses employed in the Bght l^brioK 
there are two, Messrs Comfhte and Kair, who eart^ on an extensive 
businresB in ginghams, crams, pulReates and^emnsMns^ employing a great 
fiumber of weavers. These goods are chiefff made for the South Ameri- 
ean market, and are sent direct to that qiiaHer by Hiote gentlemen. 
Only a very few linen fabrics are at present mannfiictiireil lit Perdi. 
Mr Fleming's linl-spinning mill being now in sacceisfal opeinatien» with 
the prospect of severrf otfaerft being speedily ereeted, it iis to be hoped 
the Ifnen manufacture will be again revived. Prior to the y^ar 1810, the 
number of weavers in Perth amottnldd tci abmt 9060 ; 9i present they do 
not exceed 1800. When hand-loom calicoes were in demand, they af- 
forded employment to aged people, whose s%lit bad become wnfit for the 
finer fabrics. This and similar work befng now engrossed hy the power 
loom, these tradesmen have in consequence experfenced very great dis- 
tress. Agents are now establfehed in Perth Who give out work for Qhts- 
gow houses in pullicates and ginghams. I^bme very fine imitation har- 
nesses are employed for Paisley and Edinburgh work: bwt the moroeot 
trade declines, these houses withdraw their agencies, and the men aire 
teft in a state of destitution. There are two houses in Perth who keep a 
great nuto^ber df hands at work on harnesses of various descriptions, whiefc 
gives employment to a correspondfug number of boys and girls. 

Within the last sixty years a rapid improvement has been made in the 
working of the metals ; and the number of people employed in the vari- 
ous lines have been vastly increased. Pormeriy the coppersmiths were 
chieily employed in making small Stilh fbr the Highknds ; but the va-ri- 
ous alterations m the excfse Ikws gradually destrojned this trade. Vtimr 
to the year ItSlS, distflktlon from large stills was confined to fhoseuth ef 
Scotland. At these great establishments, a coaree fepfrft was made from 
h mixture ot iuaft, i^W graJn, pease, beairtr, trbrn, "pottttee^, and tnmip», 
all mashed tbg^ether. (Sreat quantities tf this spirit were retailed in 
1*erth, some of it as lew as a peuiry a gffl. It was ext^edingly liarth to 
"tti^ taste, bat to a tertain ^ugi its pungency was as "great a reeomtnen- 
dation as its cheapness. To the north of an imaginary line, drawn bjrjflke 
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^excise laws, small stills w«re allows to be wrought. Perth lying in the 
privileged section, a number of forty gallon stills were erected. During 
the last year of their existence, twenty-three dislflieries were in operation 
in Perth and ?icinity, each containing two stills of that capacity, one for 
singling and the other for doubling. By the act they were allowed to 
distil 300 bolls of mait, duty free, in the coarse of the year,>^a duty el 
forty pou&da a year hetng paid on the still. When more than the QQQ 
bolls was distilled, the malt duty waa paid on the extra quantity. For 
some years this was a lucrative business io those engaged in it} tbe 
grains and lees, which were freely bought up \>y the ^iow-feeders, <D9#f 
than paying the duty on the still. They wem) thua enabled to sell wbiskir 
of the very best quality at fourteen^pence the pint, with an additional 
pint to the score, or twenty pints. This trade was alike profitable to those 
tsoncerned, and beneficial to the community; milk, in consequence of 
the distillery refuse, being of excellont quality and abundant ; and the 
bakers were' also provided with an ample supply of the finest yeait. 
Owing to a Mtde party spite, this trade was suddenly destroyed* It has 
been previously stated, that the Friends of the People maliciously burnt the 
^^gy of the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, secretary of state for the 
time being. This gave so much offence to his lordship, that the exciee 
line was immediatdy thrown eight miles further north than Ferth« aad 
4hos these twenty -three dlstiUaries were inimediatel/ stopped. Several 
were remeved to Auchtergaven, but thea they durst not bring any ef 
the spirits beyond the prescribed Une. .This was a new source of evil. 
The people in Perth, who had been aecustooied to drink whisky of the 
best quality, could not tolerate the idea of being restricted to the liquid 
Jitf then produced by the large distilleries. K bold a«d extensive 
contraband traffic was the consequence. The excisemen, who were 
^ways on the alert, seijood great qaantkies, wMch were frequently aeid 
by public nmp* At these sales the pubHotns bought the. whisky fre- 
^quently much beyond Ub value, but with tt thery got a permit, aad it wis 
entered to them as stock ; whida th<^ contrived to keep up with 
<;onstant additions of smuggled whisky, taking eepecial care to hving it 
forward In quantities proportioned to their stock. Many and ingenious 
were die devices by which they tootrived to elude the excisemen. Tin 
vessels were made like a case, to clap to the person's sides or round the 
body ; bladders wer^ hung from wotn^E^'s haunches ; even beggar wem.en 
w^ere pressed into the service : but each of these shifts were frcqueBtiiy 
detected, and constant brawls occurred between the excisemen and the 
emugglers, frequently ending in serious disasters. This state of petty 
^warfare— ef eoUisiofl and eoUuflioo between tb^ smug^r a»d the ex«m- 
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mtn, •ontiouwl for leyeral years, to the detriment of the morali of the 
people. 

We have ahready stated that Perth was at one time famous for fine 
h0er. Alterations in the excise laws drove the small hrewers out of the 
trade ; and for some time the whole business on the old system was con- 
fined to Mr Hugh Cameron in the Watergate. Breweries on a large 
scale bdng given a preference In the duty, Craigie, Clocksery, and Perth 
breweries for many years engrossed the whole of this business. Of late 
several others have commenced ; there being at present, in addition to 
these, St Katharine's, St John's, the South Inch, and Westley Place 
breweries. Considerable quantities of beer are also brought f rem Inch- 
tore, Scone, Methven, and Auchterarder. Of late a considerable trade 
has arisen of sending strong ale to London ; and at each of these place;^ 
ale of excdUent quality is now made. In place of the smuggled, the town 
is supplied with very fine malt whisky from entered stills in various parts 
of the country. 

Though the making of malt for the London market, formerly a staple 
branch of the trade of Perth, is now at an end, large quantities of bar- 
ley are still shipped for various quarters. Owing to the improved state 
of agriculture, the importation of meal or foreign com is but seldom re- 
quired. Formerly the bakers considered the wheat grown in the district 
as unfit for their purpose, without a mixture of Englbh flour. Both wheat 
and fiour are now frequently shipped at Perth for the London market. 

Previous to the year 1800, when St John's Foundry was established, 
Perth was supplied with cast metal articles from Carron and other quar - 
tenu There are at present three founderies in town, in apparently pros- 
perous circumstances, with extending business. St John's has recently 
fitted up a new steam engine for their work, with the view of entering 
upon the machinery line ; and Mr Macfarlane is endeavouring to esta- 
blish a trade in building iron boats ; he is presently engaged on a steam 
vessel of this description, in size nearly equal to the Tay steamer, to be 
propelled by an engine of sixty horses power. 

To many intelligent people it has been matter of surprise that the 
woollen manufacture has not been attempted in Perth. The situation 
eoiild not be better for procuring the raw material, being at the very 
mouth of the Highlands, where the stoutest wool is produced; and the 
surrounding strath and carse lands producing abundance of the finest 
quality. The price of labour is cheap ; and there being an unlimited 
command of water, nulls and power -looms to any extent might be 
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ivrought by «team. Coals can be had as cheap as in Dundee ; the freight 
of vessels is much the same to any foreign port, with an equal facility to 
the London market. Perth only wants a few men of spirit to set the 
linen and woollen manufactures agoing, to ensure its prosperity. 



During the early part of last century, the shipping belonging to the 
Port of Perth was very trifling. Peats and wood from the Town's Muir» 
Craigie, and Kinnoul hills, were much used ; such quantity of coals as 
were then used were all brought from the Frith of Forth by vessels be- 
longing to Alloa and Kincardine. When the vessels arrived, the seamen, 
if there was no vessel ready to take them, travelled home on foot, as 
their vessel had to lie until the cargo was sold from the hold. The coal 
jhore was covered with weighing apparatus; for each of these, a man, un- 
der a coal deacon, was stationed, who sold the coals for the owner, and 
weighed them for the purchaser, for which a certain rate of dues was paid 
by the former. Thb obnoxious tax was kept up even after this mode of 
sale was abandoned. When the coal trade was thus conducted, there 
was a chance of getting coals cheap in the summer season ; but some- 
times in a severe winter, the price rose to the enormous sum of fifteen 
shillings per boll. In the winter of 1794, when the river was closed by 
ice for. three months, and for many weeks when the roads were blocked 
up with snow, even at that price it was considered a great favour to get 
them from a cellar where a stock was laid in for a bleachfield. English 
coal were scarcely known in this quarter ; they came in trifling quanti- 
ties by tlie Newcastle traders, laden with crockery ware. A few metts of 
coals were with difficulty sold for baking flres in genteel families. There 
was then a duty of two-pence a bushel on them, which made the price 
about two shillings and four-pence a mett. About the year 1796, this 
duty was taken off, when the price was reduced to eighteen-pence and 
lower ; but although the price fell, a considerable time intervened before 
people could be induced to use them generally, from not knowing the 
method of burning them. By degrees, however, they came into general 
use, and a trade of bringing vessels fully loaded from Newcastle com- 
menced. It has been observed that the coals were sold from the vessel 
on arrival, but after the scarcity of that article during severe winters, the 
price rose so high that several individuals filled ceHars with coals to sell 
out during the winter : it so happened, that a season or two j^ave them a 
handsome return for their money. A young man named Inches took the 
whole of that ground now occupied as coal slips, as a coal yard, and 
freighted a number of vessels with Scots and English coals ; but as the 
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old practice of selling from the vessels still contiiuied to be extensive, thi« 
person was, from the heavy rent of L.160 per annum which he paid, 
joined to slow sales, obliged to relinquish what was called a bad specula- 
tion. The hint was improved on by the Town Council, who let the 
ground out in lots at high rents, which caused yards to be opened in other 
parts of the town. 

About the close of last century, when the improvements in agriculture 
commenced, a new trade in lime began, and increased to an amazing ex- 
tent. Every farmer freighted a vessel, some of them even two, for a 
number of seasons, until their farms were limed. During the summer 
months, these vessels would average between twenty and thirty every 
spring tides. When a farmer's sloop arrived, he mustered all the carts 
in the neighbourhood to drive his lime home, and he in turn gave his 
carts to all who aided him ; they were thus enabled to have the 
whole cargo laid down on the farm within three days. Formerly there 
was a lime shed on the shore, where lime was kept to supply the masons ; 
but now a practice commenced of selling lime to farmers who did not bring 
a vessel of their own ; and thus a number of sheds were built for this 
purpose, and a successful trade established. 

About the year 1774, a carpenter introduced the trade of ship building 
here. The first vessel he launched was about 25 tons burthen, called the 
Busy Bee of Newburgh. Immediately after this, the business was taken 
up and carried on extensively by Mr David Gibson for a long period. 
This gentleman, who was considered one of the first in the trade, built 
several vessels, many of them upwards of 300 tons register. Before the 
late Provost Robertson's time, it was thought impossible to float a vessel 
of that size down the river. Ship building was briskly carried on, and 
numbers of large vessels constructed, some of which were wrecked in the 
American trade, and others were, during the greater part of the late war, 
employed by Government as transports. The building yard was then in 
front of the Alloa coal yard, the road leading down within a few feet d 
the Grey Friars*, and turning round the carpenter's yard, to the east of 
the alley, one side of which was lately cut down. Mr Gibson got this 
ground gratis from the town ; also the ground lately taken into the Grey 
Friars' on the south side, which was bounded by an alley of trees that 
ran right west by the back of Marshall Place from the shore road, having 
the north trench of Cromwell's Fort on the south. Besides these advan- 
tages, be received a sum of ten pounds a year from the town for his great 
enterprise and public spirit. A few years before his death, he sent in 
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a petition to the Town Council for liberty to build a house on the ground 
he possessed ; but the Council considered, if he had made money by his 
business sufficient to build a house, that he had no need of a bounty — and 
-withdrew it. 

This piece of ground having soon afterwards changed possessors, 
several coal slips were erected on it; part was also taken into the 
Grey Friars* ; the trench was filled up ; the building yard demolished, 
and the road straightened to the new shore. On Mr Gibson^s death, the 
business was taken up by Mr James Brown, who has for some years car« 
ried on an extensive trade. Since the year 1815, he has launched 76 ves- 
sels, some of them upwards of 400 tons burlhen ; several steam- vessels 
have also been built by him ; amounting in whole to about about 8000 
tons register, and averaging 93j^ tons each, which, at L.9 per ton, 
amounts to L. 72.000 ; being nearly L.2,600 a-year during the time he 
has been in business. Mr Brown is the gentleman who so g^atly dis- 
tinguished himself by his success in raising the Comet steam-vessel, after 
she had been long sunk in the Clyde. The late Duke of Athole, 
who was very anxious to introduce his larch into ship building, em- 
ployed Mr Brown to buOd a brig entirely of his own fir — a vessel of about 
200 tons. At the launch, the Duke and a number of nobility and gentry 
assembled on the ground, where a largo marquee was erected, and an 
elegant entertainment provided. The Duke himself christened the ves- 
sel " The Larch ;*' she went off in fine style, in the midst of a vast con- 
course of spectators. This vessel kept the sea for many years, and was 
found to answer the Duke's most sanguine expectations. Some years ago 
she sank in the Black sea. Last year she was raised, and is again active 
in business ; and what is singular, after lying upwards of two years at 
the bottom of the ocean, her timbers have been found to be as fresh as the 
day she was launched. About the same time, the Duke prevailed on 
Government to introduce larch into the navy. The Alhole, a frigate of 
36 guns, was built of the Duke's larch, and sent out on foreign ser- 
vice. After having been for a number of years in various quarters of the 
globe, she was on her return taken into dock, and her timbers narrowly 
inspected. Another frigato of the same class, built the same year of 
English oak, was also taken into dock ; when it was found that the 
timbers of the Athole were quite sound, while those of the other were 
completely rotten. 

A few years ago, Thomas Graham and Sons, general merchants, com- 
menced ship building, chiefiy for their own trade. They have already 
built seventeen vessels, amounting to 1334 tons register, some of which 
have been to the West Indies. These gentlemen lately sent to Jamaioa 
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•ingular article of export, namely 100 barrels of Perthshire potatoes, 
which brought a fair return. Mr William Taylor has also engaged in 
ship building, within these few years, and has built a number of vessels. 

It has been already observed, that most of the shipping engaged in the 
Perth trade belonged to the Frith of Forth. A few vessels, however, 
belonged to tibe port, of small tonnage, the owners and masters of which 
were so cautious, that they never ventured to sea after the month of No- 
vember. Some were regularly laid up from that time until spring set in, 
when they made a trip ta Rotterdam for flax, and various descriptions of 
seeds. At this period there was much smuggling in gin, spices, &c. 
Various methods were resorted to, the best of which were frequently die- 
tected ; the vessels sometimes being seized and sold by the custom-house. 
One season a flaxdresser brought in 300 ankers of gin in one vessel, which 
were all safely landed, and sold at a high profit. Not contented with his 
success, he imported another large cargo; but, unfortunately for him, an 
information having been lodged with the custom-house, the ship and car- 
go were both seized, condemned, and sold. This put an end to his 
smuggling, and rendered him a beggar. Another bold attempt was made 
by Mr Robert Foggo. This gentleman had been bred to the sea in his 
youth, but had long been settled here in the manufacturing line, though 
he still retained his rambling propensities. Whilst in London on one oc- 
casion, he took it into his head to attempt running a cargo of gin from 
Holland to Perth. Having fallen in with the uMister of a small vessel 
belonging to Perth then in London, he procured as many porter hogsheads 
as filled the vessel ; filling a few with porter and the rest witK water, he 
got them on board the vessel and cleared out at the custom-house as with 
a cargo of porter for Perth ; but instead of steering for Perth he sailed 
to Rotterdam, filled his water casks with gin and arrived at Perth shore 
with his clearance from London with porter. The few hogsheads of 
porter were placed nearest the hatches. Some of these on being brought 
ashore were pierced and tried as to quality, and being found all right, it 
was deemed useless to pierce any more : the whole cargo was thus safely 
landed without exciting suspicion. Previous to the year 1800, one or 
two vessels were anually freighted from Oporto with wine and fruit for 
the merchants. Vessels were freighted from Petersburgh with hemp, 
t^ow, &c. ; from Riga, with fiax, flax-seed, wood, and iron ; from 
Dantzic, with deals, battens, black beer, and honey ; from Gottenburgh, 
with wood and iron ; from the Danish and Prussian ports, with grain ; 
and firom Bremen, with bark and hides. From Memel and other Baltic 
ports, a great deal of logs were imported. A Mr Campbell contracted 
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with Mr Gibson tho ship eaipenter, in 1785, to build a tmsoI for tin 
wood trade, of upwards of 300 tons register. Since that period the wood 
trade has greatly increased : in place of one jard« as at that period, there 
are now a number of houses in tho line. Many eaigoes of American 
timber are also imported. 

It has been already remarked that Mr Richardson kept scToral Tcsseli 
for conveying his fish to the London market, which he often freighted in 
the return yoyage with London porter. About the year 1780, the fish- 
ing company built two beautiful smacks for this trade, with cabins fitted 
up in a superior manner for passengers. The charge for a cabin pas- 
sage was one guinea; steerage,, half a guinea: these vessels brought 
goods from London to the shore. Since that period, by the function of 
the Perth and Dundee Sbipj^ng Conqpany, the trade has been completely 
altered. The Perth goods are now brought down in Dundee yessels, and 
transferred to lighters at Dundee, which are towed up the river by a 
steamer. About twenty years ago thu trade greatly declined, a number 
of grocers having got into business who were compelled to take their 
goods at second hand from merchants in Leith and Dundee. Of late the 
London trade has again revived. Two Newcastle traders were formerly 
pretty regularly employed in bringing down English goods, great part 
of which consisted of crockery ware, grinding stones, spades, shovels, 
and such like ; but for these articles other channels have been opened* 
which has had the eflbet of putting down these regular traders. The 
vessels going up with wood for pit props and bringing down coals, afford 
the most ample opportunity of conveying all kinds of merchandise. At 
the period we speak of, the vessels loaded with coals came all up to the 
coal shore, where there were scales f9r weighing them. Merchant ves- 
sels were all delivered at the lower pier, and lime vessels in front of the 
Ume sheds. Near the top of this shore, and all the way up behind the 
barracks, now the coun^ buildings, the water was of sufficient depth to 
float a vessel of large tonnage even at low water, and the only ford of 
consequence was right in front of the recently erected water house. 

SUnce the potato trade for the London market commenced, there has 
been a rapid increase of the shipping belonging to the port. Sixty yean 
•go, the tonnage of the vessels frequenting the port would not amount to 
000 tons; it may now be taken at upwards of 6,000. This increase, inde- 
pendent of goods carried by passengers in the steam vessels plying be- 
tween Perth and Dundee, shews that Perth has advanced her shipping, 
trade eztenuvely : and it is not improbable that a few years will find the 
average of goods nearly doubled. Upwards of 90,000 bolls of potatoes 

ace now annually shipped from the port. 

9x 
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About forty years ago, ibe communication between Wrtb and Dundlb 
Was kept up by means of a caravan. Tbis diligence beld four passengers, 
' was dirawn by one borse, and went daity; Ihougb not always successftil' 
m obtaining passengers. Tbe first attempt to establisb steam commnnf. 
csation on the riyer was on a very limfted scale. It was predfcted that 
the projeciors would never find passengers. Bihce that period large and 
elegant boats have bedn put oh tbo passage. DuHhg tbe stimm^r ihbblfiV 
upwards of r200 persons bave been ttnoM to sail dowu tbe ri'i^efr in a dkf. 
Since tbat period, tb<gr fords on tb^ riV^ir bare febiftbd kkhazlngly. At 
Various tithes, plans bave been proposed fbr removing tbese obstruciiottfr 
to tbe navigation, llie first attempt was ihade under Prt)vbst Allisofi; 
but the m^hs employed were so ihadequafe to the ehd, tMt Hie projett 
was speedily abandoned. Durihg the tfmo Thomas Hay Marshall, Esq., 
was at the- bead of the ini^Lgifitracy, It Was proposed tb excavate a dock at 
tbe back of the lime stieds, to t^thmunicate wMi tbe Tay, at the Friar- 
ton, by means of a canal through ^e old wut^ ^urse, tisniied tbe OaT- 
loch. This plan lay over until a fet^ yeaH ago, when P. C?. Stewart, Es^.^ 
was chief magistrate, when the pii'o^'iS^ition Was tkk^ into ieffens eonsiv 
deration ; and it was at length deteVmmed to carhy ft into eW^tt. But bei'e 
a difficulty occurred, — the Council were incliiied to iittj)rt>ve the river by 
deepening the fords, and buildinjg a hew ^icf> ; WhiHit a party kfnong: the 
Inbabitants were for a dock and canal, under a ^et of cothmissibhftt^. 
The Magistrates, as conservators of the river, were i'h^lined to mainUtlft 
their rights ; whilst the others were as determined to carry their object. 
Application was therefore made to Parliament, and a bill obtained for 
deepening the fords, and building a new pier, under a set oiF eommls- 
•loners ; but, unfortunately, t^e bill was so defective, that tbe operations 
under it were conffned between the FViartott-bole, and an Imagtnary Hue, 
(Srawn 450 yard's below the County -buildings, Without any reference to 
to the fords below ; although it was well khbwh tbat tbese fords bad be- 
come an abuost insuperable bar to the navigMion bf tbe river. During 
tie progress of tbe bill in Parliament, tn cohseqfucfhcfe ef the numerous 
objections that were startied, and the opposition givew by each party to 
their antagonists' Vfews, as well as from tliose connected by tti^ Hsfaliflg^, 
or otherwise witn the river, an immense expense was incurr^. Thfe n^W 
pier was intended to be carried up in a line to 'tbd h6rtb Ibb^e. 

Pre^^ing the fords wais commenced under It^is SlcI, With a Hhd of ld^<H^ 
Bng-boxes, about 8 iek wide, wttcb were draggted by'tWd Wbi%i>i^ ioBoWW 
by ^ man guiding it. In the operafibh, the Vorsbs shd thi Mb ^x^biti^d 
tbe Irfrh \n perhaps ten jbrnutes, 1>ringfh^ ^bbVe 'itk WiA ^Ht^ H^ 
Would ffll a eoufle of wbeel-barroWs. ^ft«r Ud^t^^i^^e, Unltiib IM 
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i»f a w^Q}e season, the absurdity of this |»lan was sufficiently manifest. 
Funts were then got, with capsterns, two of which were placed at a cer- 
tain distance from, and opposite to, each other. Prom one of these, a 
box, shod with iron, was let down into the ri^er, which ^as dragged 
across the bottom by a niuober of men working at the capstern on the 
opposite punt. After a heavy and tedious puU, the apparatus was landed 
with a modicum of shingle, when the empty box was drawn back to be 
^refilled. If the other plan was absurd, this one was still more rediculous, 
.as the horse machiae did more work, at a tithe of the labour. 

It was soon found that this farce could not continue long. In working 
.this wonderful engine, about twenty men were employed ; in the course 
of thirty minutes, these twenty men brought up just as much shingle as 
would load a very small cact. This trifling was at length seen in its true 
Jlight. At same time, the new pier had been proceeded with on a scale 
as if it had to withstand the fury of the Northern Ocean. It was also 
^-extended into, the centre of the river, thereby exposing the shipping to 
thp whole force of the mountain floods, winch, on the breaking up of Uie 
ice after a severe storm^ Is sufficient to do much injury to the v-essels ex- 
posed to the drifting ice. The whole plan soon came to be denounced 
by the public, as useless and most expensive. 

ADotber eminent engineer was consulted, who gave it as his opinion, 
]|bat the plan of thus deepening the fords and building the new pier, was 
Impracticable, recommending the formation of a dock behind the lime 
sheds, to be entered by a canal from the Friarton, with the addition of« 
Afurge tide harbour at the lower end of the canal,, immediately above the 
Priarton. A new bill was obtained for this purpose, by which the com- 
missionera under the act are empowered to deepen the lower fords. This 
bill met with much opposition from the proprietors of the fishings, dur- 
ing ^t^ progress.>ihrough the House of Qommoos, which involved the 
.^qmpi^oners in much expeAi|e. A compromise which th^y were obliged 
to maJlLe with the £slung proprietors, has been the source of much delay 
and expense ; and. In addition to these difficulties, they have been dread- 
fully annoyed and suljiected to great expense, by the litigious conduct 
of the trustees on the estate of MoncriefPl 

A dreeing niachine, for cle^ripg the fords, was built at a great ex- 
pen^, but which h.as been found to wprk most effectually. It is under- 
a(ood that two feet of water has been, gained on the lower fords, and this 
Jmp^ch of the operation Ijias every appearance of doing much good. For 
,^ doeJL and. canal a contract was entered in^o with two individuals from 
jgj^g^d, ,w|h^ were to complete the whole work in a given time ; but, 
^[^t99)i|tely,4n^|^^ifej)|^.of the differences wMchjlrose between tiie 
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Ifoncrieff trustees and the commissioners, followed by interdicts, ando(her 
machinerj of the law, the progress of this important part of the work hat 
been completely arrested during the past half-year. The commissioners 
have been placed in such difficulty, that it is now doubtful whether they 
would be Justified in proceeding further under the present act ; the opinion 
being that they should rather go again to Parliament to get either a new 
bill, or the present one amended. 



This important suburb was but a sorry village, at the time the bridge 
was built. The road to Dundee passed down the narrow street of Bridg- 
end, which consisted of a few thatched hovels, except the house at the 
•bore, now in ruins, where the ferry boats for some time landed : this, 
and the houses of Rosemonnt and Potterhill, were the only respectable 
buildings in that quarter. The road leading to Scone ran through a dirty 
narrow lane, sunk about eight feet below the upper bank on the side, 
which was lined with very mean clay huts. The building of the bridge 
made a complete revolution in the place. New lines of roads were form- 
ed to Scone, Coupar-Ang^s, and Dundee, and good substantial houses, 
many of them elegant, were betimes reared. About 1786, the toll on the 
bridge was removed. At the same time, ground was feued, and beautiful 
villas built, along the side of the hills as far cast as Barnhill, where the 
most of Mr MuncrieflTs property is laid out in small possessions, yielding a 
very high rent. 

Bridgend, or Kinnoul, is a burgh of barony, under the Eai^l of ^in- 
noul, and is entitled to hold a weekly market, and four annual fairs^; 
but owing to its idenUfication with the city, by the erection of the bridge, 
these markets are not held. Shortly after the compledon of the bridge, 
,a nursery was begun in this parish, opposite Perth, by Messrs William 
Dickson and James Brown, which has continued as a very extensive 
and useful establishment of the kind in this part of Scotland. The ancient 
church of the parish was long a rectory in the proprietary of the monas- 
tery of Cambuskenneth, and was dedicated to rather a rare saint, Con- 
stantino, who was a king of Scots in the tenth century, and who became 
a monk among the Culdees of St Andrews. The new Church of Kin- 
noul is a neat edifice, built on a bank, overhanging the Tay, south from 
the bridge. Among other establishments are a tannage and a brew* 
•ry (Clockserie). The latter in connection with a distillery, at one time, 
did much business. The bridge, though justly admired at the time it 
was built, IS found to be too narrow for the intercourse of the county, and 
several unsuccessful attempts have been made to widen it. The|>eople 
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in basiness meet annnaUy, and elect magistrates from among thenuelTes ; 
after which they dine together. These magistrates, although not legally 
constituted, hare frequently been very successful in healing differences. 

Mitrratf*8 Royal Lunatic Asylum^ an establishment which is one of the 
most perfect in the kingdom, is situated in a park of 12 acres, on the de- 
cliTity of KinnouUhill, and has a delightful view of the Grampian moun* 
tains, the Tay, and surrounding country. The house, which was built 
fW>m a plan of Mr Bums, architect, consists of three floors, 256 feet 
in length ; and was opened for the reception of patients in 1827. This 
establishment, the admiration of strangers, and allowed to be the 
first of the kind in Britain, both for cleanliness and attention to the 
unhappy inmates, has Just been extended by an additional building, 
calculated to accommodate about 80 additional patients. The eztensiYO 
inclosures afford ample room for exercise to the inmates, and where those 
able to work are employed, — a course which has been found to be attend- 
ed with the most salutary effect in restoring bodily and mental :rigouc 
During the winter season, and in rainy weather, the patients promenade in 
ong galleries, open on one side to the air. The meanest patient is well 
ed and clothed, and those from aipong the higher classes who can pay 
for it, are as well lodged and cared for, as they could be in a palace. — 
Ko coercion is used; everything is mild and soothing to their feelings. 
On Sundays, the whole are assembled in a chapel, divided by a partition 
about 6 feet high, the men on the one side, the women on other ; so that 
the inmates do not see each other ; the desk from which the goyemor reads 
the service, being so placed, that both parties see and hear him. Each 
person has a separate room. To frustrate any attempt on their lives, the 
curtains of the beds are hung^rom the roof in such a way, ^at if eight 
pounds weight were attached to them, the whole would come down. This 
excellent establishment was founded on a legacy by one of two brothers, 
of the name of Murray, who were day labourers in Perth, at the time it 
fell into their hands ; which was left to them by a brother in India. Mr 
James Murray having no family, bequeathed his portion for the purpose of 
founding a lunatic asylum, which has since obtained a Royal Charter. 
It is goYemed by a patron, David Beatson, Esq., one of the trustees, and 
a number of directors appointed by the charter. Mr Simmonds, the pro- 
sent goyemor, has much credit for his manner of treating the unfortunate 
indiyiduals under his care. 

The WU of Kinnaid^ risfang from the Tay, opposite, and within 
view of the town et Perth, is one of the yery finest oljects of the 
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kind iR great Britain. It is crowned and highly •mfaeUiafaed Willi 
wood, and has a variety of villas environed in sfarubheries and gar* 
dens of the most exuberant descripdon, the whole only paralleled la 
beauty and salubrity of situation by Richmond Hill. The eastern 
part of Rinnoul-hill is the property of Lord Gray ; the eentre, which 
contains the most elevated point, belongs to the Earl of Kianoul ; and the 
western promontory, to Matthew MoncrieiF, Esq. Thomas, late Earl of 
Kinnoul, planted bis part of it with spruce and larch fir, which, for many 
years, had a beautiful appearance. Of late a great part of the wood has 
been cut and sold, at good prices. Earl Thomas caused a carriage-way 
to be made through the plantation to the top of the hill, which he annually 
visited. Thu road was termed the serpeaiine walk, and was considered 
•ne of the most delightful trips ihat could be ta)i:en in the whole country. 
The late Earl Robert, caused a large stone-^taUe to be placed on the te{i. 
For toxoy yevn his Linrdship and family with a £bw friends made an annual 
visit to this delightfhl spot, and dined at the table. Until recently, this walk 
was open to the pubUc, and was visited by grent numbers, to enjoy the 
magnificent view commanded from the summst— a view wl^i^h perlu^s4s 
not surpassed in the world, and only equalled by the pri^pect from t)^ 
opposite eminence of Monoiieff hill. Lord Gray has abo orBamented 
the highest point of his property, by erecting a bnlldiBg which r^reeenlp 
a ruined tower. At ihe cloee of the last century, the face of the hiU be- 
low the rock was covered with ^oe bushes «Bd bfaoAdes* and wi|s va^ 
resorted to by the youngsters from Perth, ia search of wfld fruit;. J^ 
brushwood has since been rooted out, and replaced by a thriving planta- 
tion, which ad& much to the beauty of the scenery. Lord Gray hj^ 
also cut some delightful walks at <the foot of the rock, which traverse the 
the hill at different he^hts. In the face of the rock is a cave called th^ 
^rcegorC^ hok, which, like the human stature, is related to have been for- 
merly much larger. At present it is capable of holding about a doeen qf 
people, Hhe height being about ten feet : it iised to be reckoned no sm^B 
feat for tlie boys to eeale the ro^ up to this heAe, Tp the eastward is a 
deep hollow in the hill, named the trtnd^ ^owl from the currents of win4 
conslaaitly blowing up the ravine; at one point /there is an echo iwbip)i 
repeal a syllable eeveral t»aes, with great distinctness ; although by no 
means equal m pdUt^oess to the oeiebratod oni) In Irelandi which, on any 
one saying " How do-yfeido, Paddy ?*' ne^licd, « ¥ery weS, I ^hai^k jroju V* 
Before the front of the hill was planted, mai^ beaa^ul j^^]^ 'Wi^ 
found amongst the soil at the foot of the cliffs. Several people obtained a 
^rfng by digging ffisr tiietn, »and loanyMg r«he»i>|o JMo^uish Ibr^^sale. 
%aw%8, kHes, iwF«ns,.iMid'iModed«rows, bilM^iviMistsu 
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the rotki. Hi^ massei of stone, by A« Mtien of the weather, have. 
tt&m lime to time, been detailed from the rodu, and preeipitated with tra- 
flMiidoiu Y^Doity. We remember of a sixlall house standiog on the farm 
t»f Laii^well, wbieh otte of these large botdders had struck, and, breaking 
tbr^dgh the bftok Wall, killed a woman within. A number of medicinal 
Iwrbs formbrly grew on the face and top of Kinnoul-hill ; amongst these, 
agrimony, hoarhouud, lady's thlstiiB, spleeawort, mountain flax, wild 
thyme, dwarf elder, &c. 

On an eminence to the north of Captain Moncrieff s house of Wood- 
rad, stood tii6 eastle xjf Kinnoul. This place has given the title of 
Eirl to the faMlf of Hay of Errol, the first of the title being ennobled 
in 1927, as Lord Hay oi Kiafawis, and elevated to be Earl of Kinnoul 
Viseourit DuppUn, in 1633. H^fe James the I. bad an interview with 
Ihe kdy of Kiutm^, who wna thtfn above 100 years old, and blind. The 
idng wia very fond to bear her aceount of the changes and events, to 
which, in early life, she had been witness ; having seen five kings, his 
iyi^eAteessoi% besides WiaUaee, the governor. She related the history of 
'Wallane and Briiee, whoni she had seen, and described both as being 
strong and handsome ; but added that Wallace exceeded Bruce in forti- 
tude. The king departed highly delighted with the old lady's narrative. 
' So late as the year 1773, the remains of this old castle were to be seen. 

About the year 1793, the western division of Kinnoul hill, at that timp 
belonging to Sir Stewart Thre^^land, comprehending the lands of Bell- 
^oeid, and idl the Moncrieff property, was planted down to near the Dun- 
d^ road. Mr Menerieff rented the house and land below the road, on a 
£fe rent, lease and uioeteen years thereafter ; a large portion of the hill, 
indeed all he now possesses, was included in the lease, at a very moderate 
irent, with liberty to clear out any part of the planting, upon payment of 
three half-pence fur each tree taken out. This property having come 
$nto the market, John Young, Esq., bought that portion on which the 
/house of Bell wood is erected. Mr Dickson bought the land which he now 
occupies as nursery grounds ; and William Stewart, Esq., bought the lot 
below the road on which Garry Cottage and other buildings are erected. 
The .grounds under lease to Mr Moncrieff fell into his hands at a very low 
fMrice, owing to the terms of the lease which he held. About 1800, 
when the different garden grounds about the town began to be feued for 
Imilding, the lands of Barnhill came to be a speculation amongst garden - 
en, which, c^ing to ^e light so^ and southern exposure, was found to 
be -admirably adapted for «aisii](g oaply crops of vegetables. JtfOts were 
let at from L.8 to L.12 an acre, planted with trees and bushes. En- 
couraged by this, the proprietor built houses; and as fast as he cleared 
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out the wood, got it let at very high raott : itt the lamo timo tbrMttritf^ 
tions and total shutting of many of the Baltic ports a^jatiist the Biitiah 
traders during the war, caused such an adTsnee in Ihe price of wood, that 
many of the fir trees grown on the Hill of Kinnoul were sold as high as 
3s 6d the foot. The HiU of Kinnoul appears to consist of a mass of hlue 
whin stone, interspersed with Toins of fine limestone, part of which wn 
at one time wrought, and burnt on the hank of the rirer below the old 
church. 

The Boatlanda consisted of that piece of ground on which Mr Pa- 
ton's cottage now stands. It belonged to the T6wn of Perth, and was 
sold by them to Mr Chalmers in perpetual feu. Sheriff Chalmers sold it 
to ProYost Marshall, who built the present cottage, and died just at the 
time he was about to take possession of it. Since the year 1800, many 
lots of ground haye been fened out by the different proprietors, on which 
some beautiful Tillas haye been built, adding much to the ornament of 
the city and yictnity. In Bridgend there are now some yery elegant 
well filled shops, and commodious inns. Mr Joseph Clark's establish* 
ment has^stabling for nearly 200 horses, and can* fumisb a dinner tablis 
equal to any inn in the country. 

It has already been obseryed that the noble family of Kinnoul took a 
warm interest in the bridge. A circumstance occurred some time after 
the toll was taken off, which desenres to be noticed. When the post- 
horse duty was first farmed out, the contractor, deeming the Bridge of 
Perth a most eligible place to collect the duty, erected a mean-looking 
gate in the same place where the former handsome one for collecting the 
pontage had stood. The late Earl Robert on receiying notice of the cir- 
cumstance, came personally, with men proyided with spades and picks^ 
and with hb own hands assbted to pitch the obnoxious obstruction into 
the riyer : declaring that whilst he lived, a gate should neyer dbfignre 
the bridge for that purpose. At the back of what was once the old 
church of Kinnoul (lately pulled down) stands an aisle, formerly the 
burying.place of the Kinnoul family. A beautiful piece of statuary, ta 
white marble, size of life, of Chancellor Hay in hb robes of state, b pre- 
served here. The adjoining nursery, now the property of Archibidd 
Turnbull, Esq., has been famed throughout Britain during the last h^ 
century, for the culture of fruit and forest trees, ornamental shrubbery, 
and flowers in endless yariety. Vast quantities of plants are ^nuaJly 
sent from thb nursery tu England. The late Duke of York* when lay- 
ing out hb pleasure grounds, procured the greater number of hb oraa- 
ttiantsl shrubbery from^hb quarter. 
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The Pariah ^ Perth, whioh ww mbdivided a Uw yean ago for oodo^ 
naetioal pnrpoeei, Into four parUea. is about four miles in length, and 
three in breadth, and ^Mrms a beauttful semi-ciffole on the banks of the 
Tay. It is bounded on the east and north by the Tay ; on the west by 
Tiinpermuir luid Aberdalgie ; and on the south by Dunbamey and For- 
teviot Thosurfaee is flat on the banks of the Tay, and the lands are of 
ezedtent quality, and well eultirated. In the parish are situated the 
ancient castles of Balhousie and Pittheayles ; and the villages of Graigi^ 
TnUoofa, and Muirton of Balhousie. 

From the year 1750 to 1780, the vicinity of Perth formed a wonderful 

contrast to its present appearance. Except the house of Balhousie, the 

easfle of Pittheavles, and the old Palace of Soone, then standing, there 

was scarcely a sUted or two storey house to be seen. The farm steading* 

were all low ihatched hovels, with a stable and byre on the one side, and 

the bam on the other ; with the midden hole in the centre, in front of the 

house, through which it was often neoessary to pass by tiie aid of step* 

ping-stones, before access could be obtained to the house. The maids 

slept in the kitchen, the master and mistress in the ben-room ; aU in dose 

beds, with lids or doors on them. The back of the two kitchen beds 

formed the partition or one side of the pantiy ; the ends of the beds 

in the room, with the back of the gudewife's aumry, forming the other* 

the door being between them. The rafters were bare above, eneruated 

with soot, and dripping with condensed eviq^rations. The floors of the 

bm-honse even were of earth. The kitchen flre was often placed out 

from the wall* leaving a considerable spaee behind; here sat the 

ploughman and herd on one side^ and the &nner and eolley on the o(iMr« 

3l 
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During tbt winter evenings, the maids were ranged in front on each side, 
plying the spinning wheel with eident thrift ; the gudowife in the centre 
being occupied with the reel. When a maid was fee'd, the quantity of 
yam she had to spin each day, besides doing the work of the house, was 
stipulated. Their meals were all taken in the kitchen ; tlie contents of the 
pot being dished up in one large cogue, and placed on a stool, beside which 
were set an abundirace of pease bannocks ; the whole family supped from 
one dish. When there was flesh in the pot, which was rarely the case; 
the gudeman cut a piece to each one and handed it to him ; some had a 
fork for this purpose, others adhered to the more primitiye mode of using^ 
their fingers ; when there was no meat, a slice of cheese was given to 
each. In the morning the porridge were dished up in the same way, and 
an supped from one dish ; the same in the evening with the sowens. Af- 
ter the introduction of potatoes, the pot in which they were beat was set 
in the centre; all sitting round and d^gingaway with their spoons ; after 
supper the whole joined in family worship. As the towns increased, the 
population of the country diminished ; the cottars melting away rapidly 
as the farms were increased in size. At the Muirton, upwards of forty 
cottars* houses were demolished^ and the families turned adrift. Each of 
these kept a cow, and worked to the farmer for their rent. The Friartonl 
and other parts -of the parish, as wefiae the oountvy in general, shared the 
same fate. 

Old Earl Thomas of Kinnoul was^the first who set the example of im- 
proving the houses of his tenantry. He built houses of two storeys 
covered with grey slates, and gave the farmers three nineteen-year tacks 
at a moderate rent. It was his chief pride to see his tenants thrivingr 
and with a good coat on their backs ; some of these steadings may yet be 
seen on the Kinnoul farms; However much these houses may in the 
present day be despised by our wealthy farmers, they were thought ex- 
ceeding grand when built. This excellent nobleman was much esteem- 
ed : after being engaged abroad in a diplomatic situation, he retired in 
his old age to Dnpplin, where he took great delight in improving his pro- 
perty, and spending his income in the place. His only care being not to 
run in debt, wishing at the same time to spend his whole income within the 
year. On one occasion, when settling the year's accounts with Mr Keir, 
his factor, there was a balance in his favour oi four-pence half-penny; on 
which the Earl facetiously observed, " Eh ! George, if we go on at this 
rate well save money !" This old nobleman exhibited many fine traits of 
generosity ; but like other great men,' he had his weak side, and those 
who knew it might lead him like a child. The Earl was exceedingly 
eareful of his health. So apprehensive was he on this score, that it is 
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«aid, on one occasion he was' persuaded to keep his room till anew garden 
d^e, which was blown down one night, was rebuilt, and the damage re- 
paired ; the mason who had built it being terrified to meet his Lordship's 
anger. On one occasion, at rent day, the widow of one of his tenants 
sent her son to pay the rent of the farm and mill which her lately de- 
ceased husband had possessed. The factor having represented to his Lord- 
ship that the widow was unable to manage the farm and mill, had got a 
three»nineteen- years' lease made out in his own behalf. The Earl, on 
seeing the youth, inquired of the factor who that fine young man was? 
This was a thrust for which the factor was not prepared. *' Heigh I 
George, *' exclaimed the Earl, ** I did not know that Mrs . had « 

son come this length ; he's a fine young man that, we must not let him 
go, he must have his father's, farm." A new lease was accordingly grant- 
ed to the son, for behoof of his mother, to. the g^at mortification of 
^e factor. Another of the tenants had a couple of yery fine pointers, 
which, had taken his Lordship's fancy, and for which he offered a yerj 
high price. The owner, . however, was not disposed to sell them ; but 
if bis. Lordship pleased they were at his service. The proffer being gra- 
ciously accepted, the dogs were sent to Dupplin. When the tenant laid 
down, his rent at ; the. term day, the Earl handsomely petumed the whole 

sum as a recompence for the pair of dpgs. Mr S » the principal wright 

in Perth, was the Earl's man of business in the cabinet line. The Earl 
having sent for him one day in haste, when he - was not at home, was 

quite irritated at the delay. When Mr S* , arrived at Dupplin, 

the Earl being busy in a small closet at a writing desk, ordered him 

up. Mr S was a venerable looking gentlemen about seventy 

years of age. On his entrance, the Earl, in his usual hasty manner, chid 
him for not coming sooner; concluding . with <*Sit down, sir, untiLI 
finish my letter." Mr S ■ , seeing noxshair in the Toom to. sit upon, 
squatted down on the £oor behind the Earl to await his pleasure. On 

finishing his letter, he-turned round, and, perceiving Mr S-. sitting 

cross-legged like a tailor, booted and spurred, and with a huge snuff mull 
in his hand, burst into a fit of laughter ; but cheeking himself, begged 
a4housand pardons ; trusting Mr S— — — would forgive him, as he did 
not mean to insult him. His Lordship was extremely regular in his at- 
tendance at the parish chupch of Aberdalgie, where he built an aisle for 
his family scat, with a funeral vault underneath ; behind were erected a 
suite of rooms for the convenienee of dining between sermons — ^the dinner 
being sent up the previous evening. One Sabbath morning, the clergy- 
man, as was his custom, went into the apartments to wait his Lord- 
ship's arrival, before beginning service. The Earl was late of coming t 
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and tiie dergyman, eiliher to preyent •nntii, or in a lit of abitractioa, 
▼entored to taste a fine roasted fowl which lay InTitlngly.npon the teUe. 
Eating and driidung, it is said, only need a heginning, and so it pnrrod 
in the present ease ; for having onoe began, he made short work of the 
whole fowl, and washed it down with a bottle of winov It was usual for 
the dergjrman to dine with his Lordship after serrice ; bat it is easy to 
conceive, that on this occasion the dessert would be less palatable than 
ihe diet, when called upon to account for his fit of abstraction ; and to 
acknowledge, that while his mind was absorbed in the contempla^on of 
the subHme doctrines of truth, liis carnal man could not re^t Adam's 
tomptation of the forbidden fruit. 

The greats part of the splendid castle of Dupplin, which contained a 
most extensive collection of books of all ages, and a good galleiy of 
paintings, was burnt down in September 1837. It has siace been rebuOt 
in a style of great magnificence, after the style Inigo Jones, the eelebrat- 
^ English architect. Such of the paintings and antique furniture as 
escaped the generad conflagration, have been restored to their fflaces in 
the new edifice, the interior decorations of which are exceedingly elegant 
and chaste. The policies aromd the castia are truly delightful, and com- 
mand one of the most enchanting views in Scotiand. The estate is dis- 
tinguished tot the dze and excellence of the timber produced upon iL 
The battie field, in which the covenanters were so com^detely vanquished 
by Montrose, lies at a short distance, beuig partiy in the parish of Aber- 
daigie and partiy in that of Tippertt«iir. 

Xinfauns — Tills temwfkMy fine e^ce occupiel a ddighttul i^tuation 
on an elevation overlookhig the Tay , and the Garse of Gowrie to iihe east. 
In the castie of Kinfauns is kept a large two-handed sword* probably 
made five hundred yeani ago^ It is shaped like a broad BWord> and is 
five feet nine inches long, two and a half inches broad at the hUt, and of 
a proportionate tiucknesB, with a round knob at the upper end, near eight 
inches in cireumference. Tlus terrible weapon bears the name of Char^ 
tsris' Swards and probably belonged to Sir John Charteris, commonly 
■oelled Thomas de Loi^^ueville^ once the proprietor of the estate of Kin* 
liums. Sir Thomas Chartecis, oliVia, Longuevifie, was a native of France, 
and of an andeat fandly in that country. If credit «an be given to ao- 
eoimto of such r«Botodate, when he was at the court of Phillip U Bel, in 
iihe end of the thirteenth ^eintufy, he had a dispute with, and killed a 
French noblemaai in the king's presence. He esciqped» but was refilled 
pardon. Having for several years infeflted the seas as a pirate, known 
by ihe aatttcof the Ji^JR^cwer, from the coleur of the flags be carried sat 
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Ills 8bip0. In 1301, or 1S02, Sir WiUkm WaDace, in his way to Fraac*. 
«iicoimtered and took him prisoner. At Wallace's intercession, the 
French king conferred on hint a pardon, and the honour of knighthood. 
He accompanied Wallace on his retnm to Scotland, and was ever after 
Ids faithful friend, and aided him in his exploits. Upon that hero's being 
betrayed and carried to England, Sir Thomas Charteris retired to Loch- 
maben, where he remained tiU Robert Bruce began to assert his right to 
lihe crown of Scotland. He joined Bruce, and was, according to Adam- 
son, the first who followed that hero into the water at the taking of Perth, 
January 8, 1313. Bruce rewarded hb bravery, by giving him the lands 
in the neighbourhood of Perth, which appear to be those of Kinf auns, and 
which continued in the family of Charteris for many years. It is to this 
ancient knight, and to the antique sword aboTO mentioned, that Adamson 
jrefers in his Muses Threnodie :^ 

<< -.—......^ Kinfoiins, which Thomas LonfueTille 

Sometime did hold, whose ancient sword of steel 
Remains unto this day, and of that land 
Is chiefttt erident** 

About fif!^ years ago, upon opening the burying.yault under the aisle of 
Hhe church of Kinfauns, erected by this family, there was found a head- 
piece, or kind of helmet, made of scTeral folds of linen, . or some strong 
stuff, painted orer with broad stripes of blue and white, which appears to 
have been part of the fictitious armour, wherein the body of Thomas Lon- 
gueville, or Charteris, had been deposited. 

Lord Gray, the present noble proprietor, is perhaps the most liberal 
and enthusiastic patron of science and the fine arts now alive. His eollec- 
don of paintings, by the first masters, is immense, while the visitor Is 
altogether bewildered with the variety, number and beauty, of his q^len- 
did collection of stetuary. His Lordship, however, is generally under- 
stood to pride himself more on the extent and excellence of his philosophi. 
cal and mechanical apparatus, which is extensive, and of the most perfeet 
description, collected entirely by himself, or made to his directions ; his 
lordship's genius being chiefly inclined towards scientific, and the more 
elegant mechanical, pursuits. The library is also extensive t the catalogue, 
a copy of which was recently presented by his lordship to the Literavy and 
Antiquarian Society of Perth, occupying a large Ifolio volume. 

Seggieden lies about a mile east of Kinfauns. This family still possess 
their celebrated drinking-horn. This veneraUe relic is about fourteen 
inches deep, straight, and tepering, with ornamental rings round it The 
principal use of this heir-loom seems to have been similar to that of the 
horn of Rorry More, as described by Dr Johnson : every successive heir 
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•f the fain% on his succewion to the estate, had to proYe his being a 

worthy representatlTe of his ancestors, by drinking its contents at a 

drai^t There was a rhyme used on this occasion :— 

<'8ookitoiit8cggMdeik! 
Though it*i thin, it*i well pledged/* 

Andihe young laird had to sound a whistle at the* bottom of the horn, 
after having sooked out the liquor, to signify that he had redeemed his 
pledge. The same ceremony was gone through, to prove the powers of 
the lurd's guests The proposed line of railway between Perth and Dun- 
dee, passes immediately in front of this mansion. 

Blcho Castie. — On the opposite side of the Tay stands the ruinous 
castle of Klcho. It once contained a nunnery ; and is celebrated in the 
achievements of Wallace, as frequently affording shelter to the Protector 
of Scotland- This edifice still confers the title of Lord on the eldest son 
of the Earl of Wemyss. 

Bridge of Earn, some years ago, condsted of only a few thatched cot- 
tages, with an ancient bridge, which was one of the principal passes in 
Scotland. Recently this ^lace has been completely revolutionized. The 
old bridge, which, in the time of Bruce, had been a landmark in the po- 
pular mind, is broken down, and half swept away ; the remaining ruins 
forming no inapt illustration of the Vision of Mirza. The beautiful new 
bridge, of three arches, erected farther up the river, has done much to 
efiect a change in the character of the place ; audits prosperity has been 
greatly promoted by the recent removal of the foot pontage. The prin- 
dpal street consists of a row of very neat houses, many of which are let 
as summer lodgings, for valitudinarians attending the neighbouring mine- 
ral springs. The hotel will vie the largest and best appointed inns in the 
country. 

Pitkeathly, situated about a mile from the Bridge of Earn, is yearly 
becoming more frequented by parties in pursuit of health and pleasure ; 
and if the loveliness of the scenery, or the beauties of a highly cultivated 
and fertile country, can restore vigour to the jaded mind, or enervated 
frame, it would be <fifficult to point to a more eligible spot. The time 
when these celebrated mineral waters were discovered, cannot be ascer- 
tained, — even tradition says nothing of their discovery. There are five 
distinct springs, all of similar quality, but of diflferent strength. The 
water is considered efficacious in curing or alleviating scrofula, scurvy, 
gravel, dispepsia, and divers internal complaints. The mineral is gentle 
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in its operation, has an agreeable effect in relieving the stomach of crudi- 
ties* procuring an appetite, and exhilarating the spirits ; and instead of 
weakening, tends to strengthen the constitution. The water is of a eool- 
quality, and rery efficacious in removing all heat and foulness of the 
blood. The profaienades around Pitkeathly are extensive and agreeable, 
and there is no lack of accommodation. The waters are allowed to be 
most beneficial when the valitudinarian resides in Perth ;-->the patients 
walking to the wells, and back again, before breakfast. 

Martyrs* Grave*.— In a secluded glen, a short distance from Pitkeath- 
Ij house, are the remains of the old house of Eoclesiamagirdle, formerly 
inhabited by the family of Lennox. A few paces distant are the ruins of 
the small chapel and burial-ground of Eoclesiamagirdle : here, a rude 
stone, recently cleared of the turf and moss that concealed it, points out 
the grave of "a village Hampden," by the following simple, but nervous 
inscription : — 

" Hbir Lyis Anb Vxrtous Husbandman, Thomas Small, .Who Died 
FOB Religion, Couenant, King, and Countei^, the 1st of Sep- 
TEMBEB, 1645, OF HIS AGE 58. — Memento mart" 

In the neighbouring burying-ground of I>ron, a stone points out the 
resting place, and records the sufferings of another martyr for the cause 
of truth. 

The Rocking Stone of Dron — Oh the south side of the hill of Eocle- 
siamagirdle, which rises from behind Pitkeathly, and affords a view little 
inferior to that from the hill of Mordun, stands this celebrated relict of 
a rude and superstitious age. It is about ten feet in length, and seven in 
breadth ; and so poised, that upon its higher end being slightly pressed, 
it vibrates in an arc of between two and three inches. In contemplating 
this witness to the ordeals of Pagan barbarity, we cannot but execrate 
the damnable viUany, that would subject the simple inhabitants to a test 
which involved the immolation of its shrieking victims on the altars of 
Baal ; and which the officiating fiends could reg^ate at their pleasure, 
by the simple expedient of inserting a wedge under the poised stone. 

Abemethy This place is connected with the early history of Scotland. 

Its name is derived from Obair Neachtain, signifying in Gaelic, the 
work of Nethan or Nectan, who was a Pictish king, A.C. 456, and con- 
stituted this town the capital of his dominions. He founded a church, 
dedicated to St Bridget. The town was subsequently created an arch- 
episcopal see, but on the Picts being subjugated by Kenneth II., King of 
Scots, he removed the episcopate to St Andrews, 840. After this the 
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cathedral became a eoUc^te cburcb» and a university for the educatfon 
of jaaAu in the pauession of the Culdees, that class of christiaos who 
wero in the iakiid prior to the assumption of universal power by the 
Bishop of Eome. The glory of Abernethy is altogether gone. The 
wKoleofitseodesiasdcal structures, once so eminent,«are now utterly 
obliterated ; and a single round tower of about 75 feet in height, and 48 
in circumference, built of solid hewn stone, only remains as an evideno^ 
of the Pictbh reign. It stands in an angle of the church yard, and server 
the purpose of a steeple for a clock and bell to the adjacent plain modem 
church. On the one side of the church has been attached during the 
times of religious severity, an iron collar and chain, ready for the pillor- 
ing of persons convicted by the kirk sessions of infractions of church rules. 
Abernethy i« a buigh of barony, and occupies a pleasant site in the south 
Terge of the vale of Stratheam. It consists mostly of thatched houses ; 
and is more irregpilar and dirty than almost any other inland town of 
Scotland. It is supported chiefly by linen weaving. It has also been 
rendered of late more isolated, by the alteration of the highway, which 
formerly led through die town. 

Li9uhre$ Ahbey About two miles from Abernethy, and immediately 

to the eastward of the flourishing town of Newburgh, are the remains of 
this once extensive abbey. It is situated beyond the verge of the coun* 
ty ; but as the steam vessels, which daily ply between Perth and Dundee, 
pass witMn sight of the ruins, the following brief account may not be 
deemed out of place:--." This establishment was founded by David, Earl 
of Huntingdon* brother to King William, upon his return from the Holy 
Land, about the year 1178 ; be bestowed it upon the Tyronenses of Kel- 
so, whom Boethius highly commends, as being ' momm innocentia clari.' 
There is a bull of Pope Innocent III., granted at Lateran in the year 
lld8» confirming all the lands and privileges granted to this place ; it is 
addressed, ' Guidoni abbati monasterii Sanct® Marise de Lindores, ejus- 
qjoe fratribus.' Johannes Scotus, Earl of Huntingdon, confirmB likewise 
to the monks all the donations which had been made to them by his fa- 
ther. From these and other grants, the monks of Lindores had twenty, 
two parish churches, and were otherwise very ridh. In the course of 
fifty years after the erection of the abbey, a simUar establishment for 
CSatertian monks was erected a few miles to the east, at Balmerino. The 
readers of Scottish history will perhaps remember that it was within the 
abbey of Lindores that the body of the Duke of RoUieaay, eldest son of 
Robert III., was interred, after being cruelly starved to death by hia 
uncle in the dungeon (^Falkland palace; and it wUl not he forgotteia 

\ 
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that It was within this monastery, that James, the ninth Earl of Douglas, 
spent the foiir last years of his existence (1484-88) in penitence and peace, 
after many vicissitudes, and an unsuccessful rebellion against his a oto- 
reign. At the Reformation, the abbey, as a matter of course, was destroy- 
ed, and its property sequestrated. In 1606, it was erected into a temporal 
lordship by James VI., in favour of Patrick Lesly, son to Andrew, Earl 
of Rothes. Among the last seized moveables belonging to the establish- 
ment, was the bell of the church, which, in 1585, was removed to Edin- 
burgh and placed in the spire of St Giles. Such has been the dilapida- 
tion of tho buildings of the abbey, that some fragments of the walls alone 
remain standing, testifying the former extent of the sacred pre- 
cincts. ** Within these walls, and for a small space beyond them, 
on one side, the ground continues to be occupied by fruit trees, which 
having been long since planted, exhibit appearances of decay, that, 
viewed in conjunction with the mouldering fragments of structures, half 
covered at top with ivy, and surrounded at bottom with thorn and hazel, 
give an air of melancholy grandeur to the place at large. Formerly, 
strangers who visited the ruins had a stone coffin pointed out to them, 
which was placed within the area of the church, on the north wall, to- 
wards the east end, which was said to have contained the remains of the 
Earl of Douglas, but in consequence of depredations lately made upon 
the walls, it is now covered with rubbish. Whether this coffin did in fact 
contain the bones of this person, or of the Duke of Rothesay, or perhapa 
of some dignified ecclesiastic, no certain information can be procured, aa 
there is not a single inscription on any part of the church, or of the other 
buildings.** 

Besides the ruins of Lindores abbey, the parish contains two crosses 
of very ancient erection. One of these is placed on a rising ground a 
little westward of the town of Nuwburgh, and within a few yards of the 
Tay, on the grounds of Mugdrum. It consists of one large stone placed 
upright on another, and exhibits the mutilated forms of animals carved 
upon it. The other, called MaodufTs cross, is much more interesting^ 
though less entire, and is situated on the high grounds south-west from 
Newburgh, near the side of an obscure road leading across the hills to 
Auchtermuchty. The site of thb object of antiquity is a hollow in tha 
face of the hills, commanding an extensive prospect of the lower part of 
Strathearn, and when the cross was in complete condition it must have 
been seen at a very great distance. All that now remains of the cross is 
a mass of freestone measuring about three feet square, resting on ^ mound 
of earth : from its appearance it is impossible to say what was its original 

figure ; it is reputed by tradition, however, to have been of considerabfo 
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Mglit^' aikd e<nr6r«d witb a rode inleiiption. This cross of Ma»duif ws# 
fai enfy tioMB a potent sanetuary cft place of ref age, the origin and qua* 
HiCttM of which idlT be best described in tbe langiiage of Sir Walter 
Bmutt, who thus notices It in Hie B^utrelsy of the Soottkb Border ^-^ 
" Whetf tfa^ KeToIiition was aocomplisbed, in which Macbeth was de- 
throned and sldn, BEalcohn, senile of the hijg^h services of the Thane of 
VifB, is said By oar historians to ha^e promised to grant the first three 
re qn osts he^ rftoaM maiie. tfecduiF accordingly demanded, and obtained; 
ihrst, that he andhxs sncosssors, Lords of FIfd, should place the crown on 
the King^s head at his coronation ; secondly, iSiat they should lead the 
▼anguard of the army, wheneyer the royal banner wa» (fisplayed ; and^ 
^astly, this privilege of clan Macdntf, whereby any person, being related 
to Macduff within the ninth degree, and having committed homicide, in 
hot blood, or without premedhatibn, should, upon £ying to Macduff's 
crsis^ and paying a certain fine, obtain remission of his guHt. Such, at 
least, is the account given of the law By aH historians. Nevertheless, 
tibere seems ground to suspect, that the privilege (fid not amount to atk 
actual and total remission of the crime, but only to a right of being ex- 
empted from all other courts of jurisdfctibn, except that of the Lord or 
Fife. But the privilege of being answerable only to the chief of their 
own clan, Was, to the descendants of Macduff, almost eqnaFto an entire 
indemnity. The tumuli around the pedestal are said to be the graves of 
those who, having claimed the privilege of the Ikw, failed in provffigf 
their consatiguinity to the Thane of Fife. Such persons were instantly- 
executed. The people of Newburgh believe, that the Spectres of thes^ 
criminals still haunt the ruined cross, and claim that mercy for their sdtdSi 
which they had failed to obtsin for their mortal existence.*" 

Sdoni Tie Parfslr of Scone is one of the most beatttTlul districts tft 

Perthshire. The land risei fh>ni (he banib of the Tay, and composeii 
part of th«e spfendid amphHireatre of liill and dale, in th^ centra of which 
alands the city of Perth. The surface, wher6 hot planted and deposed! 
as gardens and pleasure grounds, is mosKy Mder cultivation. The objecti^ 
ihost worthy 6f ^onsdderat&oti are th^ palace and yillsge of Scone. Dsr^ 
!n^ the MiSie ag6s ot €tie Scottish monarchy, Sieone was the reflfdenca 4t 
t&e kings, in wh!c6 r«fif^M it divided their favour with Dt^ermliae awl 
^ettet places. IndependetarlKy of being thns to Pe^thi wha« Windsor ifr thc» 
pi>ei^iirt day h to Loffdon^ it Wft& horn an early age to a comparativrty 
recent dat«^, th<s approprisile fMw of the royal eoronattmn. Thsa erown- 
ing of i^e Scofti!(h Idngs at S<^6fne, was for a king period i ati iri a t d y coA- 
liteied mm th€^ fioiious WMl '* Mm of IMutt^Sknife;* soiaeCuiles eaKM 
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"Che *^ Stone of Scone" on wbkh, hy an andant utaga, it was euatoaoaiy 

for the kings of Scotland to be crowned. The history of this famous 

palladium of the Scottish monarchy, whether fabulous or real, is replete 

with interest, the more especially as the stone exists at the present day, 

and must have been used as a coronation seat for upwards of tbirtApn hiitt* 

^ired years, it is related in the fabulous chronicles, thi^t the StQpe of 

Punstaffnage "was originaEy brought from the East* haring formed the 

pillow of Jacob when he slept ontke phiins of Luje^ .au ^Y^nt (OQorded in 

the tablet, by which Edward aeccMnpaui^d thi^ trophy when h^ ciurried H 

away : 

^* S» quid babent f eri vel chronies 01K19 Mwf^ 
CUuditur bao eathedrd nobilis itla^ Capis^ 
Ad oapyk eximinfl Jaoob-quondani patrianrfii 
t^iMm potoit, eeraeiu numioa mini poli»" Sbo* &c 

Trom Syria the Stone was brought to Egypt, by Gadielus, tii» aon'ef 
Cecrops, King of Ath^is, a person who entered into the sernce of Pluu 
raoh, and married his daughter 'Bcoia. HaTing consulted witii MoieSt 
he was desirous to-be out of the way of the impendiBg pli^fues, and aeoord'.' 
ingly, sailed from the Nile with his wife and the curious stone, the trophy 
of one of his victories. Gathelus, we are next told, landed in Portugal or 
Spun. Acquiring an equally successful settlement in either of these coun- 
tries, he at last bethought himself of iuvadiBg an ** islande opposite to 
Spaine, in the north, which a rude people inhabited, having neither lawea 
nor manners.'* and fitted out an expedi^on oi which Hiber was made ad- 
imral. On the idi day belauded in Ireland, which thus came to be calM 
Blbernia, though the descendants and retainers of Gathelus received tbe 
i^me of ScQts. According to the Iri^h records, the Stone was brought 
iliither from Spain, by tihe colony of Tuath de Danan, aad it was placed 
on the hill of Tara, wher^ the. kings of Iceland were wont to be installed 
in royal authority, ks nfuaes, with thesA* were Jfiogphml and dach'nam 
Cineamn^, signifying &e " Fatal Stone," or the ** Stone of Fortune." A 
superstition .is said to b^ve prevt^led regarding it in Ireland, th^ at lin^ 
loai^uratiQia of king^, it had the property of emitting a sound indiqatiog 
the es^matipn in which it hj^d the election. O^ 4II occasious of iAStalia-i 
tion, which cwemony was perfomaed by the Pruids, the following rhyaip 
ig tb^ aniuent Irish Gaeli^4:ou^^ w^s rcpe^tedby ik^ oQciatingprjuB^t :^ 

<* Cioviodh s«!»it M»f op tne, 
Man ba breag an Faisdine, 
Mar a bhfUigbid an Lia-fail, 
Dlighid flaithflaa di gbabhail^** 

Wkieh has been thus translated by Wantoun : 

*< Bat pimvdyu lalbfand b«9 
QMJm^^yjf that ami^ yhfr Wprt m 
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Dtra Mil the Scout b« regnind, 

Aod lordjt hale our «11 that land/* 

And some English poet has rendered it thus : 

*' Should Fates not fail, whenever this stone is fuund, 
The Scots shall monarchs of that realm be crownM.** 

This stone, it is alleged hy the fabulous chroniclers, was brought from 
Ireland Jalong with Fergus I. in the year 330 before Christ, though, 
as other and more acute historians insist, it was not till 503 after 
Christ, that Fergus, the first Scottish king of Irish origin, began to reign 
in the western parts of this country. Towards the ninth century the his- 
tory of the Stone of Fortune begins to clear up. It was deposited in the 
palace of Dunstaffhage, where it remained tin the year 834, when it was 
carried by Kenneth II. to Scone, " there to remain thenceforth, as a sa- 
cred token for the establishment of the Scottish kingdom in that countrie," 
which had before appertsdnod to the Piets. At Scone aU the Scottish 
kings were crowned on it, till the time of John Baliol, when Edward I. 
seized upon it and carried it off to Westminister, under the idea that he 
would thereby acquire more easily and permanently, a right of governing- 
the Scots. By the treaty of Northampton, 1327, it was to have been re- 
stored to Scotland ; but this was neyer done. 

The Scots however were supposed to have asserted their indefeasible 
right to it, and to have at the same time proved the truth of the prophecy 
connected with it, when James VI. on acceding, in 1603, to the English 
throne, used it at his coronation. In the present day this stone remains in 
Westminister Abbey. It is of an oblong form, but irregular, measuring 26 
inches in length, 16} in breadth, and 10^ in thickness, of a dark appearance, 
and is in some way fixed to the bottom of the chair in which the Rings of 
Great Britain are crowned. This chair stands in the east end of the Min- 
ster, and is exhibited to strangers.* It is itself of oak and is still firm and 
sound, ^ough much disfigured by wanton dilapidations rather than the 
effects of time. There can be no doubt, from the character of its con- ' 
struction, that it belongs to the reign of Edward the First, and that it waii ' 
made for the reception of the highly-prized relict which it now encloses. 
The form of the heads and turns of the panelled arches which ornament 
the back and sides, prove the age to which it belongs. The back is ter- 
minated by a high pediment idong each angle, of which were five crockets 
on a scotia or Ooncave moulding. The whole chair has been completely 
covered with gilding and ornamental work.. The tradition invariably 
describes the stone to be of marble ; but this is not correct. It is of a 
peculiar kind of sandstone, and there is much reason to suppose that it is 
merely a fragment of the rocks on which Dunstaffhage is built, as these 
are said to be precisely of the same quality. There is another theory,— 
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namely that it is a meteoric stone \vfaich, having fallen from the clouds, 
might easily excite the superstitious feelings of a rude people. 

The last monarch crowned «t Scone was Charles the Second, January 1, 
1651, when on his expedition into Scotland. We are informed by differ- 
ent chroniclers, that on the occasion of crowning Kings at Scone, the 
Barons who assisted performed the strange ceremonial of casting together 
a portion of the earth of their respective estates, as a species of offering 
or corporal pledge of their fealty — Hume in his history of the Douglases, 
mentions, " that when Robert the Bruce was crowned in 1306, Sir James, 
the eighth Lord Douglas, assisted and cast into a heap, as did the other 
Barons, a quantity of the earth of the lands of Douglas, which, making 
a Kttle hill, is called omnis terris ** We are farther informed that the 
Barons of Scotland could receive investiture of their lands as lawfully, by 
delivering earth and stones from this spot, as from their lands. The hil- 
lock of earth which is reported to have been formed in the manner de- 
scribed, is still observable on the north side of the palace ; in ordinary 
language it has been called the moat hill of Scone. 

It would seem that Scone was also for many ages, the seat of a dis- 
tinguished religious establishment, at which councils of the Scotian church 
were held. Whatever was the character of the first religious house, 
which, we are told by Buchanan, belonged to the Culdees, it was super- 
seded in the year 1114, by Alexander I. who founded here an abbey 
which was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and St Michael the Archangel, 
and furnished with monks or canons, regular of the order of St Augustine, 
After the confiscations consequent on the Reformafion, the abbey was 
erected into a temporal baronetcy, by James VI., in the year 1604, in fa- 
vour of Sir David Murray, a cadet of the family of Tullibardine. The 
abbey itself was demolished along with the palace, by a mob from Perth 
and Dundee at the Reformation. On the site of the ancient palace a 
splendid edifice, though of heavy architecture, has been reared by the Earl 
of Mansfield, who represents the ancient family of Stormont. In this 
modern structure, — ^to which access is seldom refused to tourists and 
others, on making application through Mr Condie, his lordship*s agent 
in Perth, — much of the old furniture has fortunately been preserved; 
in particular a bed that had belonged to James VI. ; and another, 
the curtains of which had been wrought by the fair hands of Queen 
Mary when prisoner in Lochleven Castle. The music gallery occu- 
pies the same site as the noble old hall in which the coronations were 
performed. The view from the windows of the drawing-room is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, though inferior to that commanded from the neighbouring 
castle of Kinfauns. About 50 yards from the house there is an old aisle, 
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the lart remaiiung portion of the Abhey of Scone, eontidoing a mignifi* 
cent marble monument to a Viseonot Stonnont who died about two cen- 
turiei ago. At a little distance farther stands the old Market Cross of 
Scone, surrounded by a wilderness of pleasure grounds, which has come 
in plaee of the ancient village. There is many instances of towns losing 
their market crosses, but this is perhaps the only instance of market cross 
losing its town. The burying ground of the old village is also embedded 
in these pUntadons ; and dthough every inducement was held out when 
the village was removed to the other side of the hill ; nothing could pre- 
vail with the inhabitants to forego their right of sepulture with the remains 
of their fathers. 

The occupations of the inhabitants of the New Village are of a mixed 
character, between the manufacturing and agricultural ; a great proper^ 
tion are weavers, principally employed on the plainer fabrics ; but as each 
house has a jnece ground attached, its cultivation necessarily oecnpies ^ 
good deal of attention ; much of the fruit and vegetables brought to the. 
Perth market, are grown in this quarter. 

JJunfin^totptfr.— This venerable ruin is entitled 'to fome attentio^^ afi, 
being the ancient seat of the Gowrie family, and the place where 3afam 
YJ. was sometime confined by the Earl of Gowrie and others, who had 
entered into a combination for taking the young king out of the hands of 
his two early favourites, the lately created Duke of Lennox and Earl of 
Arran. This enterprise has usually been called by our historians, the 
Raid o/Ruthven, After the forfeiture of the last Earl of Gowrie, this 
castle and the adjoining manor were bestowed by King James the VI. on 
the family of Tullibardine, now united by marriage to the family of 
Athole, in whose possession they still remain. The last noble occupier of 
this seat was a Dowager Duchess of Athole. It was also employed some 
time as a hunting lodge. The building con»sts of two square towers, 
one of which is called the Maiden's Leap, from the following romantic 
occurrence : — ** A daughter of the first Earl of Gowrie was addressed by 
a young gentleman of inferior rank in the neighbourhood, a frequent 
visitor of the family, who never wotdd give the least pountenance to his 
passion. His lodging was jn the tower, separate from that of his mistress. 
The lady, before the doors were shut, conveyed herself into her lover*^ 
apartment; but some prying duenna acquainted the countess with it, who, 
cutting off as she thought, all possibility of retreat, hastened to surprise 
them. The young lady's ears were quick : she heajrd the footstep? of 
ihe old countess, ran to the top of the leads, and took the desperate l^p 
of mne feet four inches, over a chasm of nxty feet, and luckily alighting 
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on the battlements of the other tower, crept into her own bed, where her 
astonished mother found her, and of course apologized for the onjnst sm- 
picion. The fair daughter did not choose to repeat the leap ; but the 
next night eloped, and was married." 

Such has been the change of circumstances of the place, concurring 
#ith the genius of the times, that the same castle, in which the haughty 
itnthyen once confined his king a prisoner, has been conTerted into a 
house for the reception of a colony of calico printers. The bleaohfields 
and printfields of Rnthyen and Huntingtower lie at the foot of the bank 
on which the castle stands, and are well supplied with water from an 
artificial canal from the Almond to the town of Perth, which is of great 
antiquity, having been formed previous to the year 1244, it being distinct- 
ly mentioned in charters of that date. 

Ordves of Bessy BeU and Mary Crroy.>^ Within the grounds of Lyne- 
doeh is Bum Braes, a secluded spot on the banks of Brauchie Bum* 
made dassio by the song of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. These were 
two beautiful young ladies, who^ dreading a plague which raged In that 
neighbourhood in 1666, retired to this spot, 

''And biggit a bower on jon bum bra^ 
And tbeekit it o*er wi' rashes." 

Here they were visited by the lover of one of them, who communicated 
the infection to both, and all three fell victims to it. The grave of those 
iQ-fated beauties is still pointed out at Dronach-haugh, about half a mile 
west from Lynedoch Cottage, and near to the banks of the Almond. 

Luncariy — This locality is celebrated as the battle-field of that natee^ 
in which the Scots, under Kenneth III., obtained a decisive victory over 
the Danes. A g^reat many tumuli appeared, untfl lately, upon this MA 
and its vicinity ; and from thdr scattered positions, the conclusion may 
be drawn, that both armies had successivdy retreated and rallied. On 
levelling some of those tutnuH, human skeletons and bones, mingled with 
the bones Und teeth of horses, have been found. About 700 yards south 
upon the Tay, stand eight tumuU; and in front of them, nearer the river, 
is a larger tumulus. At a little distance is a large unpoHshed stone, said 
to mark the grave of the Dankh general ; and, on tiie land-side, are the 
remains of a long ovd rampart of earth, which was probably intended lo 
strengthen the Danish encampment. At the east end of tiie tumuU staiid 
some cottages, which are still called Denmark. 

2>tiitA«/cf.-i-The parish 6f Dnnkeld consists of no moi^ liMd than thai 
which is covered by houses of the town, which is the chief and eetitrdi 
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point in the tract of beautifully romantic scenery, which constitutet th« 
upper part of Perthshire. It is situated fifteen miles distant from Perth, 
tvrenty-four from Keumore, and twelve from Blairgowrie. In ascending 
the banks of the Tay from Perth, Dunkeld is found nestling in the boeom 
of an amphitheatre of hills, exactly at the place where the Highlands and 
Lowlands seems to meet, and where the noble river first emerges from its 
mountain fastnesses, into the fertile land to which it contributes so much 
additional beauty. The first peep of Dankeld, as obtained from Bimam 
hill, is exceedingly striking. Deep under the brows of the lofty woody 
hills, lies the little Highland city, rendered in itself worthy of the pic- 
turesque scenery around and above it, by the fine antique effect of its 
mined cathedral, rising above even the lofty trees that encompass it, and 
the modern elegance of the bridge over the Tay, by which the town is 
approached. Dunkeld is chiefly interesting as the object of a pleasure 
tour, or as a point in Highland scenery from which radiate many Unes of 
route. Being thus a place of infinite resort in summer, it is provided 
with two inns, upon a first rate scale, both as to extent and quality of 
accommodation. At Birnam, about half a mile south of Dunkeld, is an- 
other excellent and well appointed inn. As those who put up here escape 
the heavy pontage of Dunkeld Bridge, it is much resorted to by visitors 
from the south. The origin of the place as a settlement of population 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. The Gaelic name of the place, Dun- 
chailledun, seems to indicate a fort on the top of some one of the 
neighbouring woody hills ; but the earliest authentic notice speaks of 
nothing but a retreat of the early religious order, called the Culdees. 
This ancient monastery, which authentic history notices so early as 729, 
was, in 1 127, converted into the seat of a bishopric, by David I. on the 
country passing from the Culdee to the Roman Catholic establishment. 
How a religious institution of this order could exist in such a spot, at such 
a ilme, is matter of astonishment. We find, in Spottiswood's Church 
History, that the poor bishops had dreadful battles to fight occasionally, 
with the lawless clans around them. The clan Donnachy, or Robertson* 
seems to have been a dreadful source of annoyance to the holy men. It 
is, at the same time, amusing to find, that the terrors of the church would 
sometimes assert their sway over the superstitious and half-instructed 
minds of the savage chiefs, compeUing them, perhaps only a short time 
after they had attacked the prelate and his vassals with sword and buck- 
ler, or stolen his cattle and burnt his stack-yards, to come in hair-cloth 
shirts to the altar, and implore the forgiveness at once of heaven and his 
lordship. The first bishop of this see whose name appears prominently 
in history, is the famed William Sinclair, brother of Sir Henry Sinclair 
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^f RobUo, who assumed the mitre in ISIS. He dbttngniahed himaelf hy 
repelling a hody of finglieh* who landed near his ^palace at Auchtertool 
in Fife, and who had preTiondy dxiyen hac^ a band of regular soldlera 
under the sheriff. King Robert Bmoe was ao luach impressed with the 
gallantry of this action, that he used ever after to call Sinclair " My own 
bishop." At his death in 1837, he was buried in the dioir of the eafhe- 
dral, which he had himself built from the ground ; and there still edsts, 
on the top of that building, a fluted eroes, which was part of the armorial 
bearings of hj^ family. Bishop Brown, who flourished in the end of the 
fifteenth century, rendered himself equally worthy of the praise of history, 
by sending preachers, who understood the Erse language, into the High- 
lands, to instruct the benighted Gael. In the early part of the sixteenth 
century, the see of Dunkeld was honoured by no less distinguished aa oo« 
cupant than Gawin Douglas, a younger son of the Earl of Angus, the 
translator of Virgil into the Scottish language, and author of qiany beau- 
tiful original poems. At the epoch of the Reformation, the Tevenues of 
the see amounted to upwards of L.1600. In the period of Episcopacy 
prior to the Revolution of 1688, so poor w$tf the benefice, that the king, 
as is understood by an entry in the secretary's books, had to make a gift 
of L.lOO to the incumbent. Since the Reformation, the cathedral* 
has gone, in a great measure, to ruins. The architecture is partly 
Saxon, and partly Gothic, like most of the abbeys. The choir, 
which was built, as just mentioned, by King Robert's bishop, is still 
entire, and converted into the parish church, and very elegantly fitted 
up. The pile of building is about two hundred feet long, and sixty 
feet wide. On the north side of the choir is the charter-house, built 
by Bishop Lauder in 1649 ; the vault of which is now used as the 
burying place of the AthoU family. In the porch of the present church 
is the tomb of Alexander Stewart, a younger son of Robert IL, and call- 
ed, on account of his ferocious character, the Wolf of BadonoolL 
Among the departed who repose in the consecrated earth of the cathe- 
dral, lie the remains of Mrs Margery Scot^ who died in 1728, on whom 
Pennant wrote the following epitaph :— 

" Stop passsBger, until my lift yea read; 
The living may get knowledge fiom the dead s 
Five times five yeas unwedded was my Itfef 
Five times five ypars I was a virtuons wift ; 
Ten times five ^rs I wept a widow'e woes ; 
How tir*d of human seenes t here repose. 
Belwixt my isndle and my gfavs was seen 
Seven mighty kingi of Scotland and a queen. 
Fall twice fi^ years the Commonwealth I saw, 
tin 4imcs the auljects rise against the law, * 
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Ab^ which ia wont than mij citU w»r^ 
A king amignM before the subjects* bar ; 
Swnrmt of MCtnriani, hot with hellish rag*, 
Cut off his royal head opon the stage. 
Twice did I see old Prelacy pallM down. 
And twice the doak did sink beneath the gown 
Y saw the Stnart race thmst oot ; nay, mor«^ 
I saw our country sold for English ore ; 
Onr nnmerons noUea who have famonabeeoy 
Sank to the lowly number of sixteen. 
Such desolations in my days hare been^ 
1 haye an end of all perfection seen.**' 

The litoation of the cathedral, in the midst of a fine grroTe, on the Teft 
bank of the Tay, and jiist within tBe whisper ofthe town, and yet seques^- 
tered from its gaze, is well calculated to delight the imagination. The 
bridge of Tay, at this place, is a splendid structure of seyen arches, built 
in 1809, and the expense of which was chiefly disbursed by the late public- 
ilpirited Duke of AthoU, goYernment contributing only L.5000, wbiler 
faHy six times as much was given by his Grace, not to speak of a great 
sacriflce of property made by the Tatter at the same time. A secondary^ 
seat of the Athole family standis near the town, connected with which are 
a series of pleasure grounds, and succession of walks and rides, wbicb 
may well be pronounced without parallel in Scotland for* the many beauti- 
ful and romantic, or wild and grand prospects, which they open up. A 
splendid mansion, projected by the late Duke, was stopped in con- 
sequence of his death, afler considerable progress bad been made fa 
the building, which it was supposed would cost about L. 100,000. The 
Bran, a tributary of Tay, runs through the grounds, forming at one spot 
a cascade of famed merit, which is rendered additionally attracdve by a 
beautiful and elegant erection called Ossian*s Hall, built by the late Duke 
for the convenience of seeing the natural wonders of the scene to the best 
advantage. The tourist is brought into (^ssian's Hall before he knows 
that the fall is near, and then, upon a shutter being withdrawn, the tre- 
mendous scene of cascades thunders before him fn all its magnificence. 
About a mile farther up the stream, a chasm of fifteen feet wide is span- 
ned by an arch called the Rumbling Bridge, above which the water pours 
down over a bed charged with massive fragments of rock, making that 
peculiar sound which is indicated by the name given to the arcb-way. 
The lines of walk through these delightful pleasure-grounds are said to 
be altogether about aghty miles in length. Many objects of course are 
pointed oat in them by guides, wluch we do not find it necessary to allude 
to more particularly ; but It is impossible to omit Dotidng the extensiTe 
and enchanting prospects which are obtained by climbing the neighbour- 
ing bilU partkularliy that ealled Craigier Barns. Dtmkeld was the scent 
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t>f a remaiiui.ble historical incident, which took place on the 21st of An* 
^pust 168d, A single regiment (the Camerons, now the 26th) having been 
absurdly exposed here, to garrison the place against the remains of that 
Highland army with which Lord Dundee had endeaveured to oppose the 
Tevolution settlement, the mountaineers came down in great numbers and 
tittacked it. Being chiefly Scottish Presbyterians, and therefore inspired 
with strong sentiments of antipathy against the cavalier Highlanders* 
these poor men fought most desperately, and finally maintained their post 
in Dunkeld house, though at the expense of their brave commander* 
Lieutenant- Colonel Cleland. A handsome new edifice is occupied by a 
Jiraach of the Central Bank of Scotland. 
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WmOuMf ii OI10 of tb# Uugett cmiAtkft in S^tlafld, and om wUek 
toBtdiM $L flmoii grtetor tarielf o^ IMtilory Ibta any other. Sitttated in 
the cmtre of the kiogdom, it ma^ be iuM In ^me measQTe to conneet iu 
great norfheni and southern diTisions. It may also be considered an 
inland district, because, although it comes into contact with the estuaries 
of two great riTem, it in no quarter extends to the shore of the ocean. 
Extending firom the Firtih of Forth on one hand, to the wilds of Inyerness- 
•Ure on the other, and from the eastern district of Angus to the western 
one of Aigyle, it measures from east to west seyenty-seven miles, while 
Its extreme breadth is not less than sixty-eight miles. Altogether it com* 
prebends 5000 square mUes, that is 3,200,000 Scottish, or 4,068,640 
English acres. It is bounded on the east by the county of Forfar ; on the 
south-east by the counties of Fife and Kinross,—the Firth of Tay causing 
a considerable separadon between it and Eifeshire. It is further bounded 
on the south by the Forth and the county of Stirling, and also by the 
small county of Clackmannan, which it embraces on two sides. It is 
bounded on the south-west by Dumbartonshire ; on the west by Argyle- 
shire ; and on the north-west and north by InTerness-shire. In OTcry 
respect, situation included, Perthshire may be regarded the Yorkshire of 
Scotland. Like that immeq^e county, it is subdinded into districts, 
^hich were formerly stewartries under the jurisdiction of different gpreat 
landed proprietors, but which, since the abolition of the heritable jurisdic- 
tions, have only been presenred in popular parlance. The names of the 
various districts are Monteith, Gowrie, Perth proper, Stratheam, the 
Stonnont, Breadalbane, Rannoch, Balquhidder, and Athole; and all 
these giTO, or have giTen, titles to various noble families. These districts 
do not include the portion which lies on the Firth of Forth. 

This large county, in a general sense, rests upon a south-eastern 
exposure, as the whole of its waters flow in that direction. From 
its high western boundary the whole waters of the shire descend towards 
the German ocean on the east, whereas the waters of Argyleshire flow in 
an opposite direction to the Atlantic. Thus the western boundary of 
Perthslure appears to haye been pointed oat by nature as a line of separ* 
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a^n between Uie eastern and westenr sidei of the island. With the ex- 
eeption of that portion on the Forth, the whole of the conotj maj be de- 
scribed as that territory in Scotland whose waters descend into the rirer 
Tay, and by their confluence form that mighty stream. The heads of 
this river, and of the waters which flow into it, do indeed, in almost 
OTery direction, constitute the boundaries of the shire. 

As regards physical distinction, Perthshire b diyided into highland and 
lowland districts. The vast range of the Grampian mountains runs 
along the northern and north-western part of the county, and a large 
portion of the area of Perthshire is occupied by these mountains. The 
territory to the south-east of the Grampians is considered as belonging to 
the Lowlands. Eighteen parishes in Perthshire belong to the Highlands, 
and fifty-eight to the Lowlands ; but the Highland parishes are of great 
extent, and some of them cover a tract of country equal to eight or ten 
parishes in the lower and more fertile districts. Thus the parish of Blidr 
in Athole is not less than thirty miles in length and eighteen in breadth, 
and the parish of Fortiagal is fully thirty-seven miles in length, by seven- 
teen in breadth, including the districts of Glenlyon, Rannoch, &c. 

In regard to its natural features, Perth is esteemed a county of first-rate 
interest. Lying, as we have said, partly in the Highlands and partly in 
the Lowlands, it comprehends scenery of every description of excellence, 
from the wild and romantic, down to the beautiful and champaign. On 
account of its inland situation, it of course does not comprise any sped* 
mens of that singular eombination of marine and mountain scenery, which 
forms the great attraction of the West Highlands. Yet, as it abounds in 
inUnd lakes, and possesses rising grounds of fully as stem and grand a 
character as that district, it is in no respect inferior as the object of " a 
tour in search of the picturesque," while its splendid plains may be said 
to form an additional attraction. Among the more striking scenery of 
the county may be noticed the famous Pass of KiUiecrankie, in the 
district of Atholl, formed by a narrow vale or chasm, through which flows 
the tumultuous river Garry, a tributary of the Tay, and which, more- 
over, forms part p/ the great access to the Highlands between Perth and 
Inverness. Previous to the general revival of the Highland roads, this 
pass was the most wild in appearance, and the most dangerous, in the 
whole of the north of Scotland ; the road being led along a narrow tract 
on the left bigok of the river, with a stupendous precipice rising almost 
perpendicularly above it. Here the bold dark hills which range along 
the banks of the Garry on both ndes, advance cfo near, and start up with 
such perpendicular mi^esly, that the eagles call to each other from their 
various tops, and the shadow of the left range lies in everlasting gloom 
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upon the face of tbe right. The road now passes along the brink of a 
precipitous brae on the north-east side, the bare steep face of the hffl 
risiag above, and the deep black waters of the Garry tumbling below, 
while the eje and the imagination are impressed by the wildness of dusky 
foliage which clothes the opposite hills. This road, formerly so difficult 
and dangerous, is now no longer terrible, unless to an imagination unae- 
customed to such wild scenes. The Pass of KilHecrankie, which extends 
two or three miles in length, is remarkable as giving name to a battle 
fought on the rough ground at Its north-west extremity, Jnly 27, 1689, 
between the forces of General Mackay, commander of the government 
troops for the protection of the Revolution settlement, and the Highland- 
ers, who assembled under Viscount Dundee, in behalf of King James VIL 
The former being defeated, were driven back through 'the vale, amidst 
whose tortuous and contracted recesses great numbers were slain by Iho 
pursuing Highlanders. On the other hand, the cause of King James 
suffered more by the death of Dundee, who was killed by a musket ball 
near Urrard House, while cheering on hb men to victory. So dreaded 
was the Pass of Killiecrankie by regular soldiers after this event, that, ia 
1740, when the Hessian troops, furnished to this country to assist in the 
suppression of the insurrection, were brought to enter the Highlands al 
this point, they started back and returned to Perth, declaring it to be the 
ne plus ultra of a civilized country. 

The soil of Perthshire consists of all the varieties known in Scot- 
land, the carse and loamy being prevalent on the banks of the rivers, 
and sandy and tilly soQ on the sides of the hills. In many parts of 
the county are extensive mosses, particularly in Monteith, in which is 
situated the moss of Kincardine or Blair Drummond. In former times 
the greater part of Perthshire, like the adjacent county of Fife, was 
covered with woods, which the progress of agriculture has in many dis- 
tricts removed ; but in every moss, in the flat land, in the valley, or on 
the tops of hills, roots and trunks of large trees are found. Besides the 
detached woods in the country, there are extensive forests in Breadalbane 
and in Monteith. Within the last sixty years, there has been a great 
deal of planting in Perthshire, greatiy to the advantage of the climate 
and agriculture. Of the different noblemen and gentlemen who devoted 
their attention to this species of improvements, none acted so distinguished 
a part as the late Duke of Athole. It appears from an abstract made in 
1830, of this nobleman's woods and forests, that they consist of 13,37S 
Scottish acres — of which the whole, except about 1000 acres, were plant- 
ed by the late Duke after his accession in 1774. Thus, his Grace planted 
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the enormous quantity of 15,473 Engluh acres ; and allowing 2000 plants 
to a Scottish acre, the numher of trees planted will amount to 24,756,000* 
But tiie number in reality is much more, as ten per cent, may be allowed 
for making good ; so that the number may be stated at 27, 23 1 , 600. Of these 
plantations, the principal portion, to the amount of about 8600 acres, are 
of larch ; about 1000 acres are of oak ; tiie remainder are of Scottish fir, 
spruce fif , a few acres of birch, &c. The same patriotic nobleman exert- 
ed himself to improve the roads of Perthshire, and by his means the road 
affairs of the county were brought into excellent condition. 

The loftiest mountains in Perthshire are Ben Lawers, 4015 feet in height; 
Ben More, 3903 ; Schihallion, 3564; Ben Gloa, 3724; Ben Ledi, 300&; 
Ben Venue, 3000 ; and Ben Chonzie in Stratheam, 2922. The classic 
Hill of Dunsinane lies about eight miles north from Perth. It is of a 
conical form,, and rises 1094 feet above the level of the sea. The top is 
flat and verdant, as are also its sides, though much broken by projecting 
masses of rock. There is now very littie trace left of the immense 
stronghold built there by Macbeth for protection from the indignation of 
his people, and the attack of King Malcolm. The ascent is exceedingly 
difficult on all sides, except that leading from CoUace. Bimam Hill is 
situated about twelve miles north- wcit from Dunsinane, in the parish of 
Little Dunkeld. 

The chief lakes of the county are Loch Katrine, Loch Achray, Loch 
Ard, Loch Voil. Loch Lubnaig, Loch Dochart, and Lochearn, in the south- 
west quarter ; Loch Tay in the centre of the western mountainous district ; 
and Loch Rannoch, Loch Ericht, and Loch Lydoch, ("the two latter in 
part only), in the north-western districts. In the lower divisions there 
are numerous smaller and less important lakes. Immediately to the east 
of Loch Katrine is the singular piece of scenery called the Trosachs» 
which may be described as a valley covered with large fragments of rock, 
and flanked with naked precipices, amidst which grow many beautiful 
trees and shrubs, giving a delightful air of softness to what would other- 
wise be a scone of untamed and savage magnificence. The banks of Loch 
Katrine consist of slopes descending from the neighbouring mountains, 
the most of which are covered with beautiful natural woods, and supply 
innumerable picturesque points of view to the tourist. Formerly, the ex- 
traordinary beauty of this Highland paradise lay entirely concealed and 
unknown ; but since the publication of Sir Walter Scott's poem, the 
Lady of the Lake, of which it was the scene, it has become a favourite 
object to touiists, and is daily visited by multitudes during the summer 
and autumn. A good road is now formed between Callander and Loch 
Katrine, and also along its northern bank ; and the convenieney of a boat 
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to trcrerM Ihe lake from one end to the oilier nsf at «11 Itvaelie Im(A bf 
toorbti, whether they q»proaelifrontiw east or west exlx«ii% Alraat 
of three or four wOob of momitain road intonrMies between Loeh Kalrine 
and Loch Airfiray. There is also an excellent inn at tiie latter, near the 
east end of the lake. It affords a eorions notion of iibe late indifl&ronce of 
the people of Scodand to their own beaatifiil scenery, that a place of snch 
tranacendant loTeliness as tills should ha^e continiied, till a recent period, 
to exist within sixty miles of the capital, and between twenty and thhr^ 
of Stirling, iidthoat being aeeessible by a road. Near the east end oi 
Loch Katrine is a beautiful little island, which has evidentiy supplied the 
poet witii the imaginary residence of his fair Naiad of the X«ke. The 
neighbouring country was Ibrmeriy possessed by the Maegregors. 

The chief running waters ot Perthshire are the Tay, the Earn, tiie 
Doehart, the Almond, tiie Gairy, the Tummel, the Bran, the Bruar, the 
Ericht, the Ardle, the Sfaee, and tiie Isla, besides innumerable third and 
fourth-rate rivers, and streamlets of all sizes. The river Forth, from 
rising in Stirlingshire, is not considered a Perthshire rifer, though it flows 
along a large portion of its south-west quarter. 

Pertii^re abounds in game of neady CTcry description, ftiough the 
larger q>ecies are now considerably diminidied in numbers. The 
red deer or stag may be said to inhabit the forests and mountaiu 
glades in the most perfect state of nature and wildness ; it is cautious in 
the extreme, and singularly jealous of the human form, ehi^ng with won* 
derful effect the wiles of the sportsman. A Tariety of other game are 
also inhabitants of these wilds. Among the rest the roe, a much more fa- 
miliar animal than the stag, appearing, even in summer, in ihe woodlands 
and plantations of the valleys, down to the habitable places ; neverthdless, 
their aversion to restraint is such that they may be said to be untameable. 

The subject of the mineralogy of this county affords sufficient materials 
to excite and to reward the curiosity of the scientific student of the works 
of nature ; but in a poHtical or economical point of view, its minerals are 
of no great importance. At Culross, upon the Forth, coal has been 
wrought for ages ; but as it is situated at a detached comer between the 
counties of Fife and Clackmannan, it is of littie importance to Perthshire. 
The Carse of Gowrie, and the country around Perth, are supplied with 
coal by sea from the soutiiem coast of Fife, or from England. From the 
ports of Dundee and Pertii, coal is conveyed overland, along Stratheam 
and Strathmore, to a great distance. The districts of Monteith and 
Strathallan are supplied from the coal-works in Glackmananshire. In 
consequence of this want of coal, by far the greater part of the county 
is exposed 'to great disadvantages. Peat is tiie fuel generally ((Consumed 
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^y the oommoQ pe«ple u «li the inland districts, togeiChef With stidi 
limsbwood as can be obtained. In soch a northern cUmate, Ihe difficulty 
of obtaining fuel operates severely on all sorts of arts and indnstry. Even 
agriculture proceeds under great disadvantages where it is not easily ob- 
tained ; a great part i6f the sumoier is consumed in the Highland and aH 
upland districts, in digging, drying, and carrying peats. Neither can 
that important ingredient, Ume, be obtained for carrying on improve- 
ments in agriculture where coal is wanting. Limestone rocks are found 

' in a variety of districts,' both in ^e IfigUands and in the low country ; 
but the use of lime is greatly restrained on aoeonnt of the diflculty of 

'calmoation, peat being a weak and ineffectual agent for this purpose. 
Limestone is fomui in the Highland districts,, such as Rannoch, Gknlyon, 
and Breadaibane, and the head of StaathaacD. In MontAith is a quarry 
of beautiful limestone, of the density of narble, of a blue ground, Tarie- 
gMed with streaks-of white ; it is found on the estate of Lehy. Marble 
of a superior quaHty is also worked on the property of the Duke of Athole, 
near Qlentilt. Large beds of fire-^y lutTO'been discovered near Oulrois ; 
and in that nelghbourheed, en4he Devon, tiiere is abundance efironstone* 
Slates are found in a variety of situations. Of these, the bkie dates baw 
been found at Birnaai tiear Dmikeld, in Monteith, and along 4he north 
side of the OtMa ; also in MoAteitii, as Well as in Strathdian and.8trath« 

^eam, fray slate* are abundantly diffused. Near Drummond Castle, and 
more partieularly near Callander, that species of rock caUed br4tia or 

, plum-pfiMingMtonej is frequent. It is a composition consisting of a great 
Tariety of sondl stones of diffsceni colours and sises, so firmly cemented 
together by a brown substance, that when used in buildings it resists the 

< influence of the weather for ages. This kind of stone, together with the 
skto and limestone, run in three parallel veins, at Uie distance of a fnil» 
from each ether, to a very great length in ik north-eastern direoti^tn from' 
Dumbartomri^ire* There seems to run p«»llel to these on the east, & 

' chain of sandstone from Gartree to 4^e vieiniQr of Cri«ff« At the sodth* 
east Comer of the oounty, upon the Tay, is one of th6 best and most 
edebrated sttoe (|uarrles in the country. This stone, c&lled the KingoodW 
stone, is of a greyish cdonrj dfflcuH to work, and hard and duraUb in 
an uncommon degree ; so mnch so, (^at the fine old iower, tfav steeple of 
Dundee, built with it, has, after the kpse of so msHy eenturiei, scarce^ 

- shown- any symptom of decay. The principal stone of which the Graau 

piaas consist is granite ; and it is i^emaarkable, that as the coal field 6i 

Scotland terminates ia the southward of the Ochyi, tiie s&ndstone, 6f 

freestone, seems in a great measure' to ttfhnittato at the n«et pai>illiil lic^' 

aorthward, that is, the Grampiatti. It is not a Uttle lbigia«rr thirt th«» 

-2 o 
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Bame territory formed in ancient times tbe boundary between the forests 
of fir-trees, which in ancient times covered the north of Scotland, and the 
foreats of oak, and other deciduous trees, that covered the whole of Scot- 
land to the south of the Grampians. 

The monuments of antiquity in this county are sufficiently numerous 
to afford a field of curious investigation. Lying to the northward of the 
Boman wall, PerthshiFe was the scene of the last struggle for indepen- 
dence which the Inhabitants of the low country of Scotland made against 
the Roman arms. The last and most distinguished battle fought by the 
Britons was that against Agrioola, under a leader <to whom Ihe Rcnaians 
have given the name of Galgacus. The scene of this struggle, is, however, 
much disputed. The Reman road along Strathearn towards Perth k 
stQl to be traced, and also from Perth along Strathmore to the northern 
extremity of the county. The remains of sevend camps are still to be 
seen, in particular at Ardoeh, this bemg the chief in Scotiand. The sta- 
tion is on the right of the great military road from Stirling, through 
Crie£^ to the north Highlands, and close upon the littie river Knaick, or 
Knaig, a feeder of the Allan, which falls into the Forth. This station is 
supposed to have been founded by Agricola in one of his northern cam- 
paigns, perhaps in his fourth. It was on a road carried by the Romans 
from the wall erected by them between the Firths of Forth and Clyde 
into Strathmore •beyond tiie Tay, and which crosses the river Knaig 
immediately below the station. The west side of the camp is protected 
by the river Knaig, the banks of which are very steep. The level of the 
eamp is sixty feet above the river. The prsetorium, which has from time 
immemorial been called Chapel Hill, has been at some time enclosed with 
a stone wall, and has 'the foundations of a house ten yards by seven. The 
whole station has been of late years enclosed with a high stone waH, 
There is said to be on one side of the prsetorium a subterraneous pas- 
sage, supposed to extend under the bed of the river; but the entrance 
having been closed about 1720, to prevent hares, when pursued, from 
taking refuge there, it is not known where the passage is. Search has 
been made for it, but in vain. Previous to its bdng closed, a man who 
had been condemned in the baron court of some neighbouring lord, oon- 
sented, upon condition of pardon, to explore it ; but after bringing out 
some Roman spears, helmets, and bits of bridles and other things, he de« 
aoended again and was killed by the fool air. These interesting articles 
to tbe antiquary, were carried off by the Duke of Argyle's soldiers 
after the battie of Sheriff-muir, and were never recovered. The camps 
are a littie way north of the station on the way to Crieff, and are 
of different magnitudes. The largest of tiiem Jias a mean lengtii of 
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2800 feet, and a mean breadth of 1950, and was calculated to hold be- 
tween! 25,000 and 26,000 men. The military road enters the camp by 
the south g^te, and has levelled half of the small work which covered it, 
leaving the other half of it standing. 

The county also possesses antiquarian remains of a later age and his- 
tory, in the shape of ruined towers and religious structures, the district 
having once been the residence of a number of powerful chiefs, and of a 
large body of churchmen. Before the Reformation, and while Episcopacy 
was established, Perthshire formed the ample diocese of a bishop, whose 
seat was at Dunkeld, as well as another diocese of a bishop at Dunblane. 

Within the last half century a prodigious improvement has taken place 
in the agriculture of Perthshire, the lower parts of which, especially ia 
the Carse of Gowrie, and in the lower part of the Earn, vie in rural 
wealth, cultivation, and beauty, with any district in Scotland. Owing 
probably to the flat clayey land, and the almost impassible state of the 
roads, the inhabitants of the Carse were noted in public obloquy for their 
stupidity and churlishness ; and* " Carles of the Carse** used to be a com« 
mon appellative for them not more alliterative than true. Pennant records 
a proverb respecting them that supports the same theory, namely, " that 
they wanted fire in the winter, water in the summer, and the grace of God 
all the year round." Whether there be now, or ever were, any real 
grounds for these charges against the people of this blessed and beantifiil 
spot, we shall not take it upon us to determine, but shall relate an anec<* 
dote, to prove that examples of retributive wit were not unknown among 
them. A landed proprietor in the Carse used to rail ia unmeasured terms 
against the people, alleging that their stupidity was equally beyond all 
precedent and all correction. *' In short," said he, '* I believe I could 
make a more sensible race of people out of the very soil which I employ 
them to cultivate." This expression having got wind amongst the people, 
excited no little indignation. Soon after, the gentleman in question had 
the misfortune to fall from his horse, into a clayey hole or pit, from 
which, after many hours' struggling, he found it impossible to extricate 
himself. A countryman coming past, he called to him for assbtanee. 
The man approached, took a grave glance at his figure, which presented 
a complete mass of clay, and coolly remarked, as he passed on, " Oh, I 
see you're making your men, laird ; 111 no disturb ye." 

The upper county is still, of course, devoted ta the pasturing of sheep 
and cattle, which are chiefly driven southward for sale and consumption. 
The agricultural character of the county has in recent times been much 
enhanced by the active exertions of various local associations. The prin- 
cipal object of industry in the villages and towns of Perthshire is the 
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Ifnen manufactnre, of much the same fabric as that which forms the staple 
monafusture of Furfarshire. In aid of this branch of industry, there 
Dre a considerable number of bleachfidds in the countj. 

Perthshire contains only two royal bnrgfas, namely, Perth and Golross, 
the latter a small decayed town on the Firth of Fordi : bnt it possesses 
many considerable towns or large popnloos Tillages, inclnding several 
burghs of barony. The following places may be noticed, among many 
ethers :— Auchterarder, Blackford, Auchtergaven, Stanley, Blairgowrie, 
Comrie, Callander, Crieff, Coupar- Angus, Doune, Bridge of Earn, Dun- 
blane, Dunkeld, Dunning, ErroT, Fortingal, Kenmore, KilKn, Kincar- 
dine, Meigle, Methven, Muthil, Rattray, Tibbermuir, Scone, Thomhffl, &c. 
Of these, Blairgowrie claims to be distinguished.- Situated at the foot 
oif the Grampians, it commands a de^^htfol view of the noble valley of 
Strathmore, its elevated situation rendering the air very salubrious, while 
the impetuous current of the " ireful Ericht" yields a never-failing source 
of wealth to its enterprising inhabitants, by affording water power to im- 
pel numerous Ent spinning-mills. Fifteen of these are in full operation, 
and some very extensive ones are in course of erection, in the immediate 
ne^bourixood; and at a short dfetance on the Lochty, several others are 
established. Blairgowrie is perhaps the most flourishing town in the 
county. The railway now forming between Newtyle and the neighbour- 
ing town of Coupar Angus, by connecting It more intimately with th» 
flourishing port of Dundee, will still add to its prosperity. Blairgowrie 
it<ras made a borough of barony by a eharter from Charies T. in 1^94. 
There are the remains of several Druidical temples in the parish. At 
the back of the manse, in 1796, there was a moat-hiU or circular mound,, 
where, it is said, Earl Gowrie held his regality courts. There are aliso 
some cairns, in one of which, when opened, a small stone coffin was found 
at the bottom ; and many tumuli run through the parish. Not far from 
the village, commanding a fine view of Strathmore, is Newton House, 
built somewhat in the style of a castle, on the foundation of the old house* 
ill a vault of which many gentlemen were saved while it was burned 
down. The scenery in the neighbourhood of Blairgovnrie, and along the 
banks of the Ericht, combine the beautiful and romantic. The neigh- 
bouring cliffs of Craighall would amply repay a day's journey, by a view 
of their wild grandeur. 

The county is divided into ten districts, each under the jurisdiction of 
a justice of peace court, and a body of deputy Eeutenants. The county is 
further divided into two sheriff-substltuteships, the seat of the one beings 
Perth, the other Dunblane. In the shire is a large association of landed 
gentlemen for the protection of game, woods, i^nd plantations. The county 
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genHemen also form a Hunt, having races at Perth. Besides this, there 
is the Stratheara Coursing Club, and the Doune Club. Of those valuable 
associations^ already alluded to, established for promoting improTomenta 
In matters connected with agriculture, the following may be named, — ^the^ 
Perthshire Farming Society, which meets at Perth four times in the year ; 
the Strathearn Agricultural Society, which meets once a quarter ; the 
Athole and Weem Agricultural CSub, which meets annually in October, 
and has instituted annual competitions all over the Highlands of Perth- 
shire ; the Dumblane Farming Society, which meets in July to receive 
the report of the state of farms and crops, and ih November to hear the 
report of stack-yards^ turnips, &c., and holds a ploughing match in spring, 
when six prizes are distributed ; the Carse of Gowrie Agricultural So- 
ciety, which meets in the spring and autumn ; the Strathmore Agricul- 
tural Society, which holds its numerous and respectable meetings in 
Coupar- Angus ; and the Burrel Agricultural Ploughman Society. The 
present Noble Marquis of Breadalbane, since his accession to the title and 
estates, has laudably endeavoured to promote the improvement of the 
upper district of the county, by holding out every encouragement to in- 
dustry and enterprise- Among others, two agricultural societies have 
recently been established* which hold their annual competitions at Ken- 
more and Killin. In the parish of Rillin, on the river Fillansy or Water 
of Docbart, lies the village of that name. St Fillan was a pious abbot or 
friar, who, according to Keith, flourished in Scotland at the beginning of 
the eighth century, and was some time superior of a religious house at 
Pittenweem in Perth. It is told by the chroniclers that the miraculous 
powers of this person were of no ordinary kind. When at the priory of 
Pittenweem he engaged himself in transcribing the scriptures, and while 
doing so, his left hand was observed to send forth such, a splendour as to 
afford him sufOicient light to write with the other ; a miracle which saved 
many candles in the priory, as the holy man used to spend whole nights 
at that exercise. He afterwards, for the sake of more perfect seclusion, 
and undisturbed devotion, retired from Fife to this wild vale. Here 
the saintly monk performed innumerable miracles through the excess of 
his devotion. On the top of a conical hill, named Dun-FiUan, a little 
way east from the village is shown a rock, called St FiUan's chair, from 
which he use to bestow his blessings on the country ; and near it are two 
small cavities in the rock, said to have been worn out by lus knees in his 
almost incessant praying. Adjacent, in the low ground, is also shown a 
pool, called the Holy Pool, which, through the saint's power, had the vir- 
tue of curing madness in persons bathing in it, provided a certain cere- 
monial was used. The Highlanders continued to dip lunatics in the 
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sainted spring uodl a yctj late period. There is a bell belonging to tlie 
chapel of St FiQan, that was in high reputation among the votaries of that 
saint in old times. It seems to be of mixed metal : is about a foot and a half 
high, and of an oblong shape. It usually lay in the church-yard. When 
mad people were brought to be dipped in the Saint's Pool, it was neces- 
sary to perform certain ceremonies, in which there was a mixture of Dru- 
idism and Popery. After remaining all night in the chapel bound with 
ropes, the bell was set upon their head with great solemnity. It was the 
popular opinion, that if stolen, it would extricate itself out of the thief s 
hands, and return home ringing all the way. For some years past this 
bell has been locked up, to prevent its being applied to superstitious pur- 
poses. The origin of the beU is to be referred to the most remote ages 
of the Celtic churches. Six hundred years after the epoch of St- FiUan^ 
his memory and powers of intercession were vividly retained m tiie coun- 
try. In the heat of the battib of Bannockbum, Robert Bruce invoked 
his aid, which, as he imagined, was granted, to the discomfiture of the 
English ; and out of gratitude for such assistance, the patriotic king 
founded a priory near the ancient residence of the sdnt, which was dedi- 
cated to his service. At the dissolution of the religious houses, this 
priory, with all its revenues and superiorities, was given by the king to 
Campbell of Glenorchy, ancestor to the Earl of Breadalbane. The 
houses of the village have all gardens annexed to tiiem, and are even in 
many cases surrounded more immediately by sweet shrubs and flowers.' 
There are also a few villas built, for families who may be inclined to 
settie in this delicious spot. It is annualfy, in autumn, rendered the scene 
of high festival, by a meeting of the St FiUans* Society, which was insti- 
tuted in 1819, for the purpose of giving prizes to successful competitors 
in certain national sports, and as a benefit society for imparting aid to 
indigent and distressed members, widows and orphans. Their festivities 
are usually attended by hundreds of persons of distiction, male and fe- 
male, from all parts of the Highlands. 

Upon the whole, it may be remarked of Perthshire, that this 
large and important district of Scotiand exhibits every where striking 
manifestations of being in a thriving and prosperous condition, and ofibrs 
a forcible example of what has been efiected in meliorating and civilizing 
the country — in the exchange of a life of almost savage strife, ignorance^ 
and poverty, for one of intelligence, peace, and all the comforts to be pro- 
cured by industry — within the brief space of littie more than a century. 

For several years prior to the passing of the Reform Bill, the county 
was represented in Parliament by Sir George Murray; and, politi- 
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<cally speaking, Perthsbird was considered eminently a stronghold of 
Conservatism. The lii^rquis of Breadalbane, then Earl of Ormelie, by 
carrying the first popular election, succeeded in wiping out this crbnoxious 
appellation. On the accession of his Lordship to the peerage, Sir George 
succeeded once more to the representation of .the county ; but his triumph 
on this occasion was short-lived, having within a few months, to give way 
ilief ore a liberal xsandidate, in the person of the Honourable Mr Maiile. 
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NO. I. 

BRIEF HISTORY OP PERTH. 



In order to connect the reminiscences of tbe manners of the inhabitants, 
and occurrences, which have been detailed in the foregoing chapters, the 
following brief history of the city is appended: For the informatioA 
contained in this and some of the preceding sketches, we have been great- 
ly indebted to Chamber's excellent Gazetteer of Scotland ; — 

Perth occupies a low ntuation on the right bank of the Tay, almost 
twenty-eight miles above its confluence wi& the sea, and at the distance 
of 43^ miles north from Edinburgh, by the Queensferry road, 61 from 
Glasgow, and 21^^ west from Dundee. It is situated near the southern 
boundary of a very spacious plain, and is surrounded by soft and far- 
stretching acdivities, whose sides, thickly ornamented by bower-like vil- 
las, hedge it in with a splendid cincture of picturesque and beautiful 
scenery. Boasting of the most remote antiquity, Perth is hallowed by 
many delightful recollections ; and it is almost impossible to say whetber, 
by a visit to it, sight or sentiment is most to be gratified. The origin of 
Perth is as obscure as the etymology of its name, both being the subject 
of contest by antiquaries and phlloiogists ; and out of the vast mass of 
disputatious matter it is difficult for the statist to extract any thing dis- 
tinct or satisfactonr. From the notices of early historians, we are led to 
suppose that the Romans had a settlement in or near the spot where the 
modem city of Perth now stands. Adamson, in his Muses' Threnodie, — 
or Metrical History of Perth, written in the year 1620, — embodies the 
current tradition of the origin of Perth, of which the following is the pur- 
port :— *' Cneius JuEus Agricola, in the third year after Vespasian had 
aent him to be governor in Brtain, namely, about tbe year 81 of tbe 
Christian era, led a numerous army round by the pass of Stirling into 
the country on the north side of the Forth. Penetrating northwards, 
they approached the place on which Perth is now built, and when they 
first came in sight of the Tay and this beautiful plain, they cried out with 
one consent, " Ecce Tiber! Ecce campus Mar1aus."--.6ehold the Tiber! 
Behold the Field of Mars ! comparing what they saw to their own river, 
^nd to the extensive plain in tne neighbourhood of Rome. Agricola 
pitohed his camp in the middle of that field, on the spot where Perth 
stands. He proposed to make it a winter camp, and afterwards built 
"What he intended should be a colonial town. He fortified it with walls. 
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And «itfa a strong castle, and supplied the ditches with water by an aqoe* 
duct from the Almond. Also, with much labour to his soldiers, and pro- 
bably to the poor natives, a large wooden bridge was constructed OTor th« 
river at Perth." 

Whether Perth originated in a settlement of the Romans, or arose from 
tbo gradual erection of the aboriginal Picts; it made no figure as a town till 
the Scoto-Saxon period. To render its early history still more obscure* 
a story is related by Boece, and other Venerable romancers, abont a place 
called Bertha, a Roman town, said to have been situated on the point of 
land formed by the confluence of th« Almond and Tay, a feW ^miles above 
the present Perth. *' This city," we are informed, '* was swept away by a 
flood about the year 1210. after which the modern Bertha or Perth arose 
under the auspices of William the Lion." Fordun, with an equal claim 
to credit, tells us that the Tay was for ages called the Tiber by the Italiaa 
writers, which he proves by baying, that hence arose the name Tibber- 
muir, a place in its vicinity ; whereas, bad he undierstood Gaelic, he would 
have known that Tibber-muir, or Tipper-muir, simply signifies <Uhe 
well in the mnir." If we discard Bertha as an etymology, there is none 
other left; the Highlanders, it is true, always called Perth Peirtt or Peart^ 
which by some is construed into ** finbhed labour,'* or '< a complete 
piece of work;" but this hardly clears up the etymon. Much of the 
fable and conjecture of the antiquary connected with Perth, has been 
overthrown by the reverend and learned Mr Scott, author of the Statis- 
tical Account, who mentions that "it is certain that the town had the 
name of Perth, long before the year 1210. There are many hundreds of 
charters, from the year 1106 to the year 1210, still extant. Any person 
who will take the trouble of looking into these charters, will find, that 
whenever there is occasion to mention the town, its name was always 
written Perth, or Pertht, or by way of contraction. Pert. There was no 
noble person who gave his name to Perth : but there were some persons 
who took their surname from the town. It is also certain, that tene- 
ments and streets in Perth are described in chprters prior to the year 
1210, the same as they afterwards were." Until the period of the mur- 
der of James I. at Perth, in 1436*7, the place enjoyed in many respects 
the character of a capital, or seat of government. It having been found 
that neither Perth nor Stirling, Scone nor Dunfermline, had the power 
of protecting royalty against the designs of the nobility, Edinburgh and 
its castle were chosen as the only places of safety for the royal homsehold 
and functionaries of the Scottish government. Until this event, Perth 
was deemed the first town of the kingdom, the sovereign residing very 
frequently in the place, and being crowned at the neighbouring palace 
of bcone. Perth was, on these accounts, the appropriate place where 
great national councils were held, from the time of Malcolm IV. until 
the second of the Jameses, and occasionally till the era of James IV. 
Perth was likewise the chosen seat of national assemblies ot the church, 
. some of which were called or presided over by nuncios of the Pope. It 
seems that before and after the contests for the crown, by the demise 
of Alexander III., the town possessed the popular name of St Johnstouo, 
an appellation derived from the saint to whom the principal church and 
the bridge over the Tay were dedicated ; but though this name appears 
to have been common enough, and was even used by some historians^ 
the place was never so called in any of the public writs. In allusion to 
the patron saint of the church and the bridge, if not the town also, the 
common seal of Perth prior to the year 1600, as appears from im- 

Sressions appended to charters, represented the decollation of St John 
le Baptist; Salome standing by with a platter in her band to receive 
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the head. On the reTerse, it represented the same saint entbr'med, and 
a number of priests or other persons kneeling before him. The legen^f 

ronod both sides S. communitatis vilke Sancti Jbhannis Baptistm de 

Berth, " the seal of the community of the town of St John Baptist of 
Berth." Thie *' superstitious sear was laid aside after the Reformation, 
and that since used refers to the Roman origin of the tovirn, being • 
doable imperial eagle, charged with a Holy Lamb passant, oarryini^ the 
banner of St Andrew, with the legend, Pro Bkge, Lege, et Grege^ 
Perth was in early times a place of great trade. Alexander Neckham, 
an English writer, who was abbot of Exeter in ISIdr^takes notice of Pertb 
in the following dlstieh, quoted in Camden's Britannia : 

« Tmas-ampll Tai, per mrs, per oppida^ per Perth : 
Bef num suiteutant illiiu arbis opes.** 

Which has been thus^ translated by Bishop Gibson : 

Great Tay through Perth, through town, through eountri^ flies, 
Perth the whole kingdom with her wealth supplies; - 

It seems, an extensive eemmerce was carried on during many ages' 
between Perth and the Neiherlands. The mercbaBti^of Perth visited in 
their own ships the Hans towns. And it is a part of the euloginm con- 
ferred on Alexander 111.^ that he devised successful measures for securing 
these and all other Scottish trading ships from pirates and foreif^n deten- 
tion. The German merchants, or Flemings, as they were called, very 
early frequented the port of Perth; and not a few of tliese industrious 
foreigners fixed their abode in the town, and introduced the manufacture- 
of woollen and linen goods. Aamay be supposed, the intrusion of these . 
peaceful artizans alarmed the natives of the place, and excited the igno- 
rant legislature of the period. David J. laid restrictions on their traffic, 
and his grandson William the Lion, perhaps to procure the favour of the 
burgesses, denied them the privilege of entering themselves freemen of 
the corporations* The Flemings, however, found favour with the more 
enlightened monarchs of England, who, by encouraging their settlement, 
laid the foundation of the cloth manufactures of that part of the island. 
Perth comes prominently into notice in the history of the war of Scottish 
independence, or struggle for the Grown between Bruce and the Edwards* 
^fter tbe unfortunate battle of Falkirk in 1^8, Edward I. reduced all 
the fortresses in Scotland, but fortified Perth, and rebuilt the walls in 
the strongest manner. It was often the residence of his deputies, and 
his son Edward lived here some years. On the return of Robert Bruce 
from his expedition into England, in 1312, be again turned himself to 
the conquest of his castles, and the expulsion of the English garrisons. 
Of these places of strength, Perth was found to have the most impreg- 
nable fortifications, and lie largest garrison. Althongh repeatedly as- 
sailed by the Scottish forces since their first successes in the north, it 
had still withstood all their efforts, unassisted as these were by the mili- 
tary engines then in use for battering or scaling the walls, and for dis- 
charging stones and other missiles. In the end of the year of his 
first expedition into Eugland, Bruce again invested tbe town of Perth 
with the most powerful force that he could master. For a considerable 
time he pressed the siege with the utmost vigonr, but still ineffectually, 
because be wanted the necessary engines ; and because the garrison, and 
tbe rest of the people within the town, were too vigilant to be surprised 
by stratagem. Again he was reluctantly obliged to withdraw his troops, 
and to retire, lest famine, and the diseases occasioned by long encamp- 
ment on low marshy ground, in an inclemcDt season, should cut off the 
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flower of those brave and faithful fdllowera, by whose aid he bad now 
nearly reconquered -Scotland. But no sapplies came from England, to 
relieve or reinforce the garrison of Perth ^ and Bruce would not desist from 
his purpose, or suffer this single* walled town -to baffle him for ever. 
Providing himself with scaling ladders, and sueh other instruments as he 
tiould-^find, be speedily renewed the attack, at a thaie when those withia 
the town were pleasing themselves with the persuasion, that they 
were inclosed within impregnable walls, and had no iiiture siege to fear« 
He <^ose a dark night, and, in its iftence, with a chosen band, conducted 
them in person, partly wading, partly swimming, across a ditch, deep, 
broad, and full of water, that surrounded the walls. The rest were ani- 
mated on this, as on many other occasions, %y the exaoople of the daring 
valour with which the king exposed himself foremost to the danger. The 
<sontest among them, was who should first cross the ditch, and, by the 

scaling ladders which they carried with them mount thewalls. This 
gallant -and perilous enterprise succeeded. The king himself was the 
aecond to enter the town. The garrison and the townsmen were easily 
overpowered. In the- castle, and in the stores of the merchants was 
found a supply of those things which the captors -wanted most, for the 
relief of their own necessities. The slaughter of the vaoquisbed was 
iiumanely stayed, as the resistance ceased. The houses were burnt,4ind 

tho -walls and fortifications levelled with the ground. By this happy 
achievement, all Perthshire and Strathearn were freed from servitude to 
the English, and reduced under the authority of King Robert. In the 
year 133i?, Edward Baliol, after his success at the battle of Dopplio, had 
taken possession of Perth, and was crowned at Scone. Immediately 

-rafter his coronation he returned southward, to open a -communication 
with the English marches, and a party of loyal adherents to the interests 
of David Bruce concerted a sudden enterprise against the aleuder f^arrison 
left by the usurper in the town of Perfh. Its temporary fortifications 

-were unfit to resists siege ; it was garrisosed by few else besides the 
family and vassals of the Earl^f Fife, inrhoy from being the prisoner had 
become the partisan of BalidL 'By stratagem, however, probably, rather 
than regular assault, it was quickly tidren by the besiegers, • Perth was 
again the scene of some stirring events in 1339. ^ In the beginning of 
that year, after the death of the Regent, Andrew Murray, the regency was 

. conferred oa Robert, the Lord High Stewart, afterwards king, who was 
but a youth. He resolved to distinguish himself by opening the siege of 
Perth, which ^Edward and his engineers had fortified with uncommon 

-skill, and provided with an excellent garrison. ^Tbe defence they mad« 
for three months was so brave, that the High Steward was about to raise 
the siege, when- Douglas, Lord Liddesdale, arrived from France, whither 
iie was sent on an embassy to David Bruce, bringing with him five (For- 
dun says two) ships, with a supply of men and provisions. The siege 
was renewed with vigoun Douglas was wounded in the leg by a shot 
of a cross-bow, while he was going to the escalade. When the siege had 
lasted four months, and was likely to have continued much longer, the 
Earl of. Ross, by digging mines, drew away the water, and dried up the 

^ fosses and ditches, so that the soldiers, approaching the walls on dry 
ground, beat ofi^the defenders with arrows and darts shot out of engines 
made for that purpose. The governor. Sir Thomas Ochtred, with his 
garrison, seeing the city untenable, surrendered, having stipulated for th« 
sal^ty of their lives and estates. Some marched off by land^and others 
were provided with shipping to England. - Douglas rewarded the French 
liberally and sent them back to France well pleased. He caused also to 
be delivered to Hugh Hambel» their commander, one of the best of his ' 
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■h{p«, which was taken by the Enj^lbh during the siege. Heitnbcl had 
Adventured to approach the town with hU ships, to give an assault ; one 
of which was taken, and now re«tored. 

A ain^lar combat took place on the North Inch at Perth in the reign 
of Robert IIL, which, from the singularity of the circumstances attending 
it, haa furnished the Author of Waverley with a theme in the novel styled 
*' the Fair Maid of Perth." There was a dreadful feud between the clan 
Kay and the clan Chattan, which both partiea at length agreed to decide 
by a peraonal combat of thirty picked men, in the presence of the king, 
at this public place. When the combat was about to commence, it was 
discovered that one of the clan Chattan had absconded through fear; 
but the dilemma thus occasioned was obviated by a saddler of Perth, by 
name Harry Wynde, who offered to take the place of the runaway for 
half a French gold dollar; terms to which the clan Chattan were obliged 
to accede, because no individual of the opposite party would retire in order 
to bring the parties upon an equality. The combat was commenced and 
carried on with fearful fury on both sides, until twenty-nine of the clan 
Kay were alain* The remaining single combatant, then wisely judging 
that he could not reaiat the impetuosity of Harry W>nde, and the ten of 
the clan .Chattan who were left alive, jumped into the river Tay, swam 
to the other side, and escaped. 

It appeara that the reformed doctrines were early embraced by many 
of the citizens of Perth, and that few places suffered so severely from 
the vengeance of the Romish church.* The following extract from the 



* It would appear from the following passage, io Profitssor TulHdephrs M. S. ac- 
count of the Reformation at Perth, published in Colonel Murray's spleiidid work 
on the National Views of Scotland ; that Perth, at this time, must have been nearly 
overwhelmed with the extent of her saintly blessings. The place seems to have 
been a perfect nest of monkish establishments. 'I heir numbers are monstrous, 
when we take into account the limited size of the town at the ume : — 

^* The religious communities with which Perth is surrounded are tearing asunder 
thebotids which erst united her citizens together, and those gorgeous buildings you 
How admire, are become the pest houses fi-om which evils iunuiiierable are creep- 
ioff out upon the land. Y«t there are not warning moderate men amongst them 
who would wiiiiogly allow us liberty of conscience, if the more bigotted would but 
listen to them. The Warden now of the Franciscan Observantine or Grey Friam* 
Monastery, that building you see nearest us outside the walls, (the parlies are sup- 
posed to be looking from the south eastern shoulder of Kinnoul HilQ, is well known 
to be the secret favourer of the new doctrines. There are'but eiglit of them in 
that huge house — good canty fellows all of them — known too, privately, to keep an 
excellent4able, aiM willing to let all the world alone so that they are not disturbed 
at dinner time. But iheu they are in constant dread of the fire-brands in that 
princely building you see on the same side of the town further to the west, who can 
write although their rules forbid them to speak. Austere fellows they are these 
Carthusians — and pride themselves not a little on this, their only establishment iu 
Scotland, and on the odour they and -it are in with the Queen Recent. But for all 
their austerity, there are queer stories told of them and the nuns in the Conventsof 
Sit Leonards and the Magdalenes, both of which are a short distance to the south- 
ward ; they are hid from us just now by these trees on the left. Certain Jolly skip- 
pers, too, from the coast, from whom I sometimes get a keg of Nantz, under cover 
of a few oysters or haddocke, and who take my gloves and other leather articles of 
dreas to Dundee— wink and glance knowingly towards this * Monasterium vallis 
virtutis* as the monks call it, while they hint about the many good and ghostly cus- 
tomers they have in Perth. Then there are these Dominicans, beggars they profess 
themselves, like the Franciscans, and sturdy ones they are ; see how comfortably 
they have set themselves down in that palace you tee, without the walls, on the 
north side of the town— just over the Castle there. Ah ! these Black Friars are 
your men for the pulpit. If you want a good easy confessor, go to the chapfels of 
St. PauKs or St. Katnerine's, you see peering above the trees, on the west side of 
the town, and there find one of the Carmelites, or Whit«; Friars, from Tullilumb, a 
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Memofftbilta of Perth will fully illustrate the conflict of optoion on mat- 
ters of relif^ion in the town, and the severities practised:—'* 1544. This 
was a busie year. Cardinal Bethune, in the last convention, having ob- 
tained an act in favour of the bishops and clergy, to persecute and punish 
heretics to death, came in January this year to Perth, with the Regent 
Hamilton, Earl of Arran, who was a weak roan. Friar ^ pence accused 
Kobert Lamb and his wife Helen Stark, William Anderson, James 
Ronald, James 'Hunter, «nd James Finlayson. Lamb and his wife were 
accused of interrupting Spence in a sermon, in which be taught that there 
was no salvation without intercession and prayers to the saints. They 
confessed the charge, declaring that it was the duty of every one who 
knows the truth to bear testimony to it, and not suffer people to be abused 
with false doctrine as that was. Anderson, Finlayson, and Ronald, were 
indicted for nailing two ram's horns to St Francis' head, putting a cow's 
rump to his tail, and eating a goose on All- Hallow eve. Hunter, a 
butcher, simple and unlearned, was* charged with haunting the company 
of the heretics. Helen Stark was further charged with refusing to pray 
to the Virgin Mary when in child-birth, and said that she would only 
pray to God in the name of Jesus Christ. They were all imprisoned in 
the Spy Tower, being found guilty and condemned. Great intercession 
was made to tbe Regent for them, who promised that they should not be 
hurt. The citizens, who were in a tumult, relying on a promiseof Arran, 
dispersed and went peaceably home. The cardinal, who had the Regent 
in his power, had taken his measures. Determined to make an example 



monastery still farther to the wost, hid fromus by the wood ; but if you want a 
discourse that will keep you quaking for a week, go to the church of the Domiui- 
cans. And well worthy, let ine tell yuu, it is of a visit, such halls, such aisles, 
such windows : — the gardens too, and the giiten arbour ! No wonder ourmonarclMi 
forsook that old gloomy Palace you see at the end of the bridge for the sweet ar- 
bours and soft beds of the Blackfriars, although James the First of blessed memory 
found it any thing but secure. But come," added the good humoured old man, '•*' I 
forget that neither of us have broken our fast this morning yet. Let us be moving 
onwards, and as we descend tbe hill, I shall try to make you acquainted with others 
of these stately edifices, which you will, I hope, take many days to examine and 
note. There now, where will you find in Scotland, letting alone your Cathedrals, 
a more graceful fabric than the church of St. John, towering above all the other 
buildings, in the very centre of the town. It is well worthy of being dedicated to 
our tutelar Apostle, although, in truth, sd many altars have been reared within it 
to other «aint8,.tbat our great patron has scarcely been left a niche -he can call his 
own — as if there were notchapels enough in the town beside. There you have the 
chapel of the Yigin close by the end of (he bridge, where no traveller, however 
wearied, omits in passing to put up his Ave. Our own craft have achapel dedicat- 
ed to saint Bartholomew, whose flaying alive, strange enough, finds more sympathy 
among those who live by flaying than among any other craft. It is hid from us by 
the Castle walls, and there the bell which warns the inhabitants to so to bed be- 
times. is hux)g. St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin, is honoured under those pin- 
nacles you ooserjve near the church of St. John. The School-house is just at hand, 
and in the sanctuary of this patroness of instructors, the little urchins are taught to 
mumble their paternosters, and receive a weekly lecture from some of the Friars 
appointed by ibe patrons. To the west again,'besides the chapels of St. Paul and 
St. Katherine, already pointed out to you, outside the Walls, there is a Chapel of 
the Cross or Holyrood at the South-west Port — the resort of those who have heavy 
consciences and light purses. Nearer us, and not far distant from the Chartreux 
or Charthusian Monastery, you may observe a building with a spire in the form of 
a crown: that is the chapel of Loretto — like its prototype in Italy, famed for its 
riches and for having come through the air from the Holy Land, at the intercession 
of all the Friars in the town ; and a capital speculation they have made of it, for 
who can expect to have an Ora or an Ave put up for him in a place so far travelled 
— without paying handsomely for it ? Some of the populace have long had their 
eye on the gold and silver which is lying useless there.'* 
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of these heretics, he brought them forth next day to the gibbet, Ja&usfy 
25th, being St. Paars day, and feasted hb eyes from the windows of tk« 
Spy Tower with their execution. The men were hanged, and Holes 
Stark was drowned. Robert Lamb, at the foot of the iacfcier, made « 
pathetic exhortation to the people, beseeching them to fear God, and for- 
sake the leven of popish abominations. Helen Stark earnestly desired 
to die with herhnsband, but her request was refused ; however, they per- 
mitted her to accompany bim to the place of execution. In the way, she 
exhorted him to constancy in the cause of Christ, and, as she parted 
with him, said, 'Husband, be glad we have lived together many joy ftil 
days, and this the day of our death we ought to esteem the most joyful 
of them ail, for we shall have joy for ever ; therefore i will not bid yoa 
good-night, for we shall shortly meet in the kingdom of heaven.* As 
soon as the men were executed, the woman was taken to a<pool of water 
bard by, where, having recommended her children to the- charity of her 
neighbours, her sucking child being taken from her breast, and given to 
a nurse, she was drowned, and died, with great courage and comforts" 
This barbarous execution, instead of quenching the ardour of Protestan- 
tism, increased it, together with a settled aversion of the priests and their 
superstitious usages. Matters now came to a crisb. ' On the 1 ith of Ma^ 
1559, John Knox having arrived in Perth, preached a aealous and am- 
mated sermon against the follies of the church of Rome. After conciud« 
ing his sermon, the congregation quietly dispersed; but the people had 
hardly left the place when a priest, most indiscreetly, proposed to cele- 
brate mass, and began to decorate the altar, for that purpose, whereupon 
the persons who remained were precipitated into action with tumultuary 
and irresistible violence ; they fell upon the churches, overturned the 
altars, defaced the pictures, broke in pieces the images, and proceeding 
next to the monasteries, in a few hours laid these sumptuous fabrics al- 
most level with the ground. This riotous insurrection was not the effect 
of concert, or any previous deliberation : censured by the reformed preach- 
ers, and publicly condemned by the persons of most power and credit with 
the party, it must be regarded as an accidental eruption of popular rage. 
The queen having heard with concern the destruction of the religious 
houses at Perth, the Chartreux monastery especially, as it was a stately pUe 
of building, and a royal palace, and the repository of the remains of the 
first James, she determined to inflict the severest vengeance on the whole 
party. She had already drawn the troops in French pay to Stirling;; 
with these, and what Scottish forces she could levy of a sudden, she 
marched directly to Perth, in hopes of surprising the Protestant leaders, 
before they could assemble their followers, whom, out of confidence in 
her disingenuous promises, they had been rashly induced to dismiss, in- 
telligence of these preparations and menaces was soon conveyed to Perth. 
The Protestants, animated by zeal for religion, and eager to expose them- 
selves in so good a cause, flocked in such numbers to Perth, that they 
not only secured the town from danger, but, within a few days, were in a 
condition to take the field, and to face the queen, who advanced with an 
army seven thousand strong, commanded by D'Oysel, the French general. 
Ultimately a treaty betwixt the belligerants was concluded, by which it 
was stipulated that both armies should be disbanded, and the gates of 
Perth set open to Mary, the queen -regent, who entered the town on the 
S9th of May. It seems that no sooner were the Protestant forces dismiss- 
ed than the queen broke through every article of the treaty, introduced 
French troops into the town, dismissed the magistracy, and established 
the old religion. She had, however no sooner left it than the inhabitants 
again broke out in a ferment, and implored the asustance of the Lords of 
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the CoDgrefifation; Argyle, Lord Rnthven, and others consequently 
marched to their relief, Btid on a refusal of the garrison to surrender, pre- 
pared to besiege the town in the usual form. In this emergency the queen 
employed the Earl of Huntly and Lord Erskine to divert them from this 
enterprise ; but her wonted artifices were now of no avail ; repeated so 
often, they could deceive no longer ; and, without listening to her offers, 
they continued the siege. Lord Ruthven attacked it on the west, and 
Provost Hallyburton, with his people from Dundee, fired with his artillery 
from the bridge, and obliged the defenders to capitulate, upon the 26th 
of June 1559, After the reduction of Perth, the populace went to Scone, 
to destroy the abbey and palace. Patrick Hepburn, Bishop of Moray, 
son of the first Earl of Bothwell of that name, held the abbacy in perpe- 
tual commendam, and resided in the palace. He had been a severe 
scourge to the Reformers, and was obnoxious to them ever since the death 
of Walter Mylne, who, at his instigation, was burnt at St Andrews; they 
with assistance from -Duodee, attacked the abbey and palace, though 
guarded by a hundred horsemen. Hallyburton, Provost of Dundee, with 
his brother, and John Knox, bearing of this tumult, went and entreated 
the people to spare the edifices, to whom they hearkened, and separated, 
after they had destroyed the monuments of idolatry ; but the next day, a 
citizen of Dundee was run through the body with a sword, by one of the 
bishop's sons, while he was looking in at the door of the bishop's granary, 
which so enraged the people both of Perth and Dundee, that they quickly 
repaired to 8cone, and, notwithstanding the entreaties of Argyle, Ruth- 
Ten, the Prior, and all the preachers, they pillaged and set fire to these 
noble edifices, and burnt them to the ground, on the 27th of June. After 
the loss of Perth, the queen endeavoured to seize on Stirling. On hear- 
ing of this movement, Argyle, and other leaders of the congregation, 
inarched out of Perth with three hundred citizens, who, having felt the 
severe yoke of the French government, resolved to prosecute the Refor- 
mation, or perish in the attempt. To shew their zeal and resolution, in- 
stead of ribands, they put ropes about their necks, that whoever deserted 
the colours should certainly be hanged by these ropes ; from which cir- 
cumstance arose the ordinary allusion to ** St Johnston's ribbons." A 
picture of the march of this resolute band out of Perth, is still to be seen 
m the town-clerk's office. Advancing towards Stirling, they secured 
that town, and demolishing every monument of the popish worship, as 
they proceeded, they, in a few days, made themselves masters of the 
capital. 

The dark tragedy of the Gowrie Conspiracy, which is connected with 
the memorabilia of Perth, need not be here recited, as it is sufficiently 
known to the readers of history. After this period, the historical me- 
moirs of Perth are not fruitful in interest, though the place was visited 
by Cromwell, and in more recent times was a temporary rendezvous for 
the Highland troops of Prince Charles Stewart, on bis untoward insur- 
rection of 1745. Passing, therefore, to a description of the town : 

In ancient times, Perth; as has been seen, was surrounded by walls for 
its protection, but these emblems of a turbulent age have now altogether 
disappeared. The internal structure of the town was also at one time 
mean. Numbers of the houses were faced with wood, and were so close 
to each other that the thoroughfares were of the usual breadth of lanes« 
At the same period, the town generally stood at a lower level, so much 
so that the streets were continually liable to be inundated by floods of the 
river. To guard against this evil, the streets have been raised from time 
to time to their present elevation. In the present day, Perth is the hand- 
somcst town of its size in Seotland. More than one bridge of Perth has 
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given way to the impetuosity of the floods. The grei^t inundation in^tlM 
thirteenth century, (which Boece fabled to have destroyed ancient 
Bertha), swept away abridge; and in 1621, a building of ten spacious 
arcbes, which stood opposite the east end of the High Street* below the 
present bridge, was carried off. By far the most pleasing characteristics 
of Perth are two large expanses of green parks, one on the south and one 
on the north side of the town. These beautiful pieces of public ground, 
which are devoted to the recreation of the inhabitants, having been for- 
merly insulated by the waters of the river, on which they now only bor- 
der, are respectively called the North and South Inch. The latter waa 
in former times the scene of the various athletic sports and games of the 
citizens, as well as often the active theatre of military movements. Per- 
haps the community of no city in the kingdom are in possession of a finer 
or more extensive green than the North Inch, on the west side of which 
stands the ancient mansion of Balhousie, environed by some fine aged 
trees. Behind the house, secluded from view, is a flour mill, driven by 
the notable boot-full of water. The streets of Perth are preserved in a 
cleanly condition, and have excellent side pavements. The water-works 
is a beautiful building, having a chimney in the form of a circular column 
130 feet in height ; it is situated at the eastern extremity of Marshall 
Place near the river. The water is raised by steam, and the building 
and machinery were erected at an expense of L. 11,000. The town and 
shops are tastefully lighted with gas. Here and there are public edifices 
of good and tasteful construction, calculated to attract the notice of 
strangers. At the extremity of South-street stands King James the VI. 'a 
Hospital, on the site of the Carthusian monastery, a large and handsome 
structure. The principal and most ancient public building is undoubt- 
edly St John's church, siiuated in the centre and oldest part of the town. 
This edifice, the precise origin of which is uncertain, but which seems to 
have been built at different times, and to have undergone many modifi- 
cations, now contains three places' of worship. It was in this church 
that the demolitions of the Reformation commenced, and before that 
period it was the scene of some remarkable events. In 1336, according 
to Fordun, a remarkable incident occurred within it. Edward III. was 
standing before the high altar, when bis brother, John Earl of CoFBwall, 
a minor, came to inform him that he had travelled through the west of 
Scotland, marking his journey with devastation and fiames; in particular, 
that he had burnt tlie church and priory of Lesmahago, besides other 
churches, with people in them, who had fled thither for refuge. Edward,? 
indignant at his cruel conduct, reproached him bitterly, and the youth 
replied with a haughty answer, to which the king rejoined with a stroke 
of his dagger, that laid his younger brother dead at bis feet. The English 
writers say, that this young prince died at Perth in October 1336 ; but 
they take no notice of his having received his death in this manner.-^ 
St John's church has a conspicuous tower, from which springs a pointed 
spire, containing some fine bells,^he great bell being the same which 
called the people to prayers before the change of religion at the Reform- 
ation. The spire also contains a set of fine music beUs, which play every 
hour at the half-hours. 

Of Go wrie- House, the ancient manson of the Earls of Gowrie, and the 
scene of the well-known mysterious incident in Scottish history, most un- 
fortunately for the antiquary, not a vestige now remains; the whole, 
which stood near the entrance to the town from the south, with its back 
part to the river, being recently taken away, to afford room for a splendid 
suit of county buildings and jails, in the Grecian style. The chief of 
these new erections is a large handsome building looking to the Tay, be- 
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twveia which and it there Is a promenade. The atmetnre baa an'etafani: 
portioo with twelve colamns in front. Opening from the pordeo thafe ia 
« large entrance hall ; to the back of which stands a flight of steps lead* 
ing to the gallery of the Justiciary Hall. The Justiciary Hall ocjiiptM 
tile back part of the ceqtre of the building, and is 66 feet by iZhteei ia 
the upper part. Under the gallery there are jury and witnesses roeilw. 
Behiud the Judges* bench are the Judges* rooms, also witnesses* rooON. 
From the prisoners* box a flight of steps leads down to a-passage commiu 
Bleating with the prisons. The County Hall, which oecupios all tha^' 
south wing, is 68 by 40 feet ; in it are portraits of the late Duke of 
Athole, and Lord Lynedoch, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and one by Wil. 
kie, of Sir George Murray. To the right of the entrance to the County 
Hall is a committee room 30 feet square, and aboye, a tea or'card'nionr 
44^ by 30 feet. The Sheriff's Court and Clerk's Ofllee, are contained ia' 
tiie north wing. Above the north entrance is an office for the collector 
of cess. The building cost £22>,000: Behind these county buildings ia* 
the new city and county jaii^^ enclosed by a high wall. In the north area 
IS situated the felons' jail, and in the south that of the debtors. The fe« 
Ion's jail is in two divisions ; the one for males, and the other for females. 
Tbe division for the men- contains ten celb, and one ki^ge day-room. Th# 
division for the women, three sleeping, and one day-room. Each diyisiea^ 
has an enclosed airing-ground adjoining. The south, or debtors' juil, ia 
likewise divided into two, — one part for debtors^ and the other for mbde^^ 
meanors. The debtor's department consists of four large sleeping roomir 
and a day.room. The jail buildings, altogether, cost £10,000, £6000 of 
which was contributed by the town, and £4000 by the county. The 
town pays two- thirds,- and the county one- third of the current expenses* 
The remains of the' old chapel which stood at the gate of the bridge^' 
dedicated to the Virgin, has been recently converted into a Police Court 
and Bridewell. Excepting the church of St John, this k the only ves- 
tige extant of the numerous ecclcnasticid structur6s of Perth.—. 
The other public buildings are as follows:^ A houar with a tastefully 
bbilt front, of a peculiar construction, in Oeorge-street, near the end of 
the bridge, to cooimemorate the public serviees'of the late Thomas Mar* 
shall, Esq. of Glunalmond, Lord Protost of the town : the oaonoment 
eontains halls for tho Public Library and Museum of the Perthshire An« 
tiquarian Society. The new Cofi^-room, in George-street. The daaset 
of the High School of Perth, a distinguished provincial academy, are pro* 
yided with ample accommodation, in a large building forming the centra 
Cf Rose Terrace, adjoining the North Inch t on the ground floor arei 
the Engliirh, drawing, and writing class-rooms, and above are the rooma 
for the academy, grammar-school, and French classes. A neaf Theatre 
is erected at the junction of Kinnoul*street and Crescent, which has been 
but little encouraged : it was reared by subscription among the gentlemea 
of the county and town, in 100 shares of 35 guineas each. On tha 
porth-west side of the town is a spacious suit of Barracks, in which a cer* 
tain number of troops are generally stationed. In the enrirons on tha 
pouth, and adjacent to the South Inch, stkndaamosfe extensive suit of 
Government Barracks, or Depot for prisoners of war, still kept in the 
beft state of repair. In the High-street, and facing Methvenvstreet, 
ftands St Paul*s church, which is rather a modem and elegant structara 
of stone, with a steeple surmounted by a spire. Farthir east, in King-street, 
the new Qhapel of Ease, or church of St Leonards. A little west from this 
win shordy be erected an Infinnarv for the town and county. Although 
the prqject of Qpening up the excellent line of street from the Shore to tie 
Bridge, appeaiis to have been again abandoned for the preseoti it is te ba 
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w gre t tod tiiat new Irafli^gt have been allowed to be ereeted on Cbe rerjr 
braaatwork of the line, and so noar the Fiah-marVet; as it is probable 
flaU the new flat-bottomed iron steamer will be able to land passen-. 
§Bn at this upper quay, and thus greatly add tb the conyenience of the 
pnUic and stimulate the trade by bringing it nearly into the centre of 
the town. Besides various private, Perth possesses several public libra- 
TiM, some of a general character, others congregational. An institution 
was eslabli^ed in 1784, under tbe title of the Antiquarian Society of 
Perth. The chief design of this association was to promote the invesd* 
gation of the History of Scotland, and to collect and preserve raanit^ 
•dripts, books, coins, and all other relicts illustrative of the antiquities of 
Scotland, and all other nations. They were aJso to receive geographical 
maps and descriptions, whether andent or modem, and curtous natural 
productions of ^e animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. In 1787, 
the plan was enlarged : the name adopted was, ** The Literary and An* 
tiquarian Sooiety of Perth ;** and the commanications now extend to 
•very subject connected with philosophy, bolles-lettres, and tbe Bne arts. 
The ball of the Society is situated in Marshall's monument. The city is 
Pfovemed by twenty-five popularly elected Magistrates, and the Dean of 
6ttUd : this body electing the Lord Provost, four Bailies, and Treasurer, 
from among their number. The peace of the city is more immediately 
preserved by a body of police, established by act of parliament. Under 
thia estttblisbment tbe town ie divided into nine wards with commifision* 
er«. The executive is under the charge of a superintendent ; and tbe 
^niet and good order of the oity is greatly increased hy a clause in that 
•ct, autboriaing the magistrates to punisk summarily by fine and impri- 
aonment, in the ease of petty offences. The expense ot the police 
establishment is defrayed from the increased rent derived from the 
public dung, by the operation of the amended act, without any additional 
burden being imposed on the eommunicy* The town has, besides, a 
body of high constables. Prior to tbe passing of the Rrform Bill, Perth 
joined with Dundee and the Fife burghs in returning a Afember to Par* 
nament. By considerable exertion, Perth succeeded at that time ia 
establitihiog her claim to send a member to the legishiture, since which 
time she has been represented by Mr Oliphaat of Condie. who has 
given general aatisfaction to his const! tuent&^al though, perhaps, nH>re 
ti> those who oppoaed his election, than to the party who supported him. 
Before the passing of the Burgh Reform Bill, the force of public opin- 
ion had succeeded in a great measure in breaking up the close systena 
and beautiful order which previously existed in the municipal affairs of 
the city. The following gentlemen had the* honour of being selected aa 
the first Reform. Magistrates of Perth. 

AnAM PRiycLE, Ksq., Lord Provost. 
RoBCRT Bower, Esq., Dean of Ouild 
T. R. SavDeman, Esq.) Bailie. 
David Clunie, Esq., do. 
John Graham, Esq., ' do. 
James M^Lcisniy Ejq., do^ 
Jajies Dxwar, Esq.» Treasurer. 

• Perth has recently been stigmatised, in one of the leading monthly ma- 
gtoines, as being highly Conservaiive in its principles. In eyerj com* 
munity. where freedom of thougl|t and expression of sentiment is toler- 
ated, all views of polities must necesi^iarily exist : but from the period of 
the decIaraUpn of war against France, in the year 1793 — a war evid^tty 
entered into for the purpose of arresting the spread of the French doia- 
Vitm hi this eei3intry«-4own to thd present day, there has not been want- 
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it.* During the straggle for Refarm in Pariiament— wbiph (like the it|i« 
portant measure for uniting England and Scotland, and that appointing 
the succession of the present family to the British throne.) was cair^ied in 
one of its stages by a majority of one, — Perth was as eager, and struggle^ 
as ardently, as any portion of the empire. But these things are still fresli 
in the memory of our readers, and therefore need not be detailed here. 

* The following protest against this impolitic war was passed at a meeting on 
the South Inch of Penh, January 1793. The meeting was held in face of a pro* 
' clamation^ which was issued to prevent an expression of popular opiuion >— 

SOLEMN' PBOTESTATIOK AGAINST WAIU 

The Pri<»nd8 of the People in Perth, and its neighbourhood, folemnty d«f1are-te 
tli« world, that a sense of dnty aWine prerented them from joining in tlieiate ragcy 
-of resolving and anaihematlsinif republicans and htyellera; -Iwcawse w« werfrcon* 
vinced, that no seditious spirit prevailed in th« country, and that the- wiiole furor 
tvas the effect of a gross political delusion, cruellv and artfully played off -by d«« 
-signing men, with a view to throw the public mind into that state of confusion and 
incapacity, in which it is best prepared to receive the idea-of war witli the least 
possible hazard of its revolting against it. Recent informations justify our suspi^ 
^ions ; and an awful crisis is now at hand. The€eun^try i» about to be plunged 
into a War, so wholly unprecedented in our history, that even with success itselft 
no man can say it will be productive of advantage to the British nation. Let every, 
inan, therefore, ask himself, why it is that we are plunged Into a War ? Is it to 
defend us against invasion ? — none is threatened. Is it to vindicate our National 
ikonour ? — that is not called in question. Is it to defend our Trade? — there is at' 
V present no dread of its being injured. Is it to preserve the faith of treaties ?— nofi« 
'Which are founded on the unalterable laws of justice have been invaded. We ask^ 
then, why is tiie country to be plunged into a War, in favour of ivhioh noneof tlift 
ordinary pleas of justification can be set up. To sacrifice the lives of feilaw-cittzena, 
to sport with the tenderest anxieties of families, to iotevrupt trade, and «nei«ase the 
public debts of a people, alread-y over^burdencd, without any just refts(m, is surelf 
the very consummation of national folly. Anxiously would -we caH upon the mo*, 
nied interest, the landholder, the merchant, the maniifacturei^, and the tradesooan^ 
seriously to weigh in time the dreadful calamities whichi must be the inevitable conse« 
^ucnces of the threatened war ; earnestly would we copjure them to think in time,. 
Iby every consideration which is near and dear to them, were it not that we know, 
•our feeble voice would be of small avail. There is one consideration, however, 
which presses so powerfully upon oUr minds, that we consider ourselves called upon 
by the strong obfigations we areunder <to our country, to onr king, and to our 
- constitution, to come forward to the world with our solemn protestation against a 
War with the French. It is this, tliat besides being convinced that we have every 
<liiug to lose, and nothing to gain by -such a quarrel, we perceive it possible that 
the very exii«t«nce of our Ck>nstitutioH and Civil Oovernment may be endangered*^ 
This we deprecate of all things { and in entering this solemn protest, we give the 
best refutation to those calumnies of our enemies, hy which we have been repre- 
sented as void of loyalty, and secretly aiming at the overthrow of the British Sys- 
tem of Oovernment. By this, we evince that tiue loyalty, and genuine patriotism, 
which, though too discerning to be imposed upon by delusions, is very prompt to 
step forward, and avert real dangers. By this declaration, we wash our hands clean 
of any share in the innocent blood which may be shed, by plunging our country into 
the most unpropitious war into which it ever entered ; and if any dangers accrue 
^ from it to our happy Constitution, (which may God, of his infinite goodness, avert) 
• no part of such calamities can be ascribed to us ; but must and ought to be charg- 
ed equally to the account of those who publicly approve of the measure ; and tliose 
who, by their silence, afford Government a pretence for saying, as was done in the 
American War, that they have thereby given their acquiescence and consent to it. 
Xet every Briton seriously ponder these things in his mind. 

PATRICK^RANT, Pre$e9. 
WALTER MILLER, See. 
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At Um pmeat IIim, Perth hi not what k nioally tilled a knanufatt* 
tariog toam ; although many manafacturing ettablishmenta in the conn* 

aa^ieoent are conoeeted with it, such a^ Luncarty, Stanley, Stormont 
Id, Tulioch, Almond "Banlc, Hantingtower, Cromwell Park, Rnthven, 
Pltcairn Green, &c. The dbtiogaiehed loveliness of the city, its sttua- 
tioo, and the excellence of its schools, have conspired to render Perth 
the residence of a great nomber of effluent people. Like Edinburgh, it 
U pre-eminently a genteel town, and like it, has its more boKtling 
trading neighbour; for, if Edinburgh has Glasgow, Perth has Dundee, 
between which places there exists a sort of rivalry from their opposite 
manners and character. Dundee is usually understood to have injured 
the trade of Perth, by intercepting its foreign commerce, from being in 
a move accessible situation for general Jtrade. Although Dundee liea 
nearer the ocean, and of course is better suited to be a port ibr large ves- 
sels, yet Pvcrth has a more extensive country to supply, and is the maga- 
aine or store-honse of the centre of Scotland, and better adapted for in- 
ternal commerce— the roads radiating from it >in every direction being 
both numerous and excellent, and the neighbourhood being so populous, 
that a circuit o€ little more than four miles indudes about forty thousand 
•ouls. Among the proprietors of the Dundee, Perth, and London Ship- 
ping Company, are a great proportion of Perth merchants, the chief 
part of that concern depending on Perth. Their London and Dundee 
steamers are aUowed to be unequalled by any afloat ; the Perth being 
distinguished by^ the proud title 4)f ** The Queen of the Seas" Many 
also hold shares in the whale shipping companies of Dandee, and a num. 
ber of vessels belonging to other ports are freighted by Perth and un* 
loaded at Newbiurgh. Moreover many of the vessels coming into 
Dundee harbour have cargoes partly belonging to Perth. Betwixt Perth 
and Dundee steam-vessels ply daily, touching at the intermediate port of 
Kewburgh on the Fife side of the Tay. There are a variety of stage- 
coaches leaving Perth daily, running to and from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Inverness, and Aberdeen. In summer the place is visited by a great 
number of :tourists, who never fail to be delighted, as the Romans are 
■■id to have been, with the perfect beauty of the scenery around. Pen- 
nant calls the view from the hill of Moncrieff, where the first sight is got 
of Perth» in journeying from Edinburgh, " the glory of Scotland ; and 
truly, there could hardly be a more charming prospect. The town is not 
done visited for its own sake. It forms the threshold of a series of 
Kenes in the romantic regions of the surrounding shire, which are now 
the ol^ects of attraction .to tourists. The population in 1831 amounted 
it> upwards of 23^000. 
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No. n. 

The statat of the Incorporations in the municipal ^rerament of the Royaa 
Barghs in Scotland, being extinguished by the Burgh Reform Act, their import 
ance in this respect must now become matter of history. It will be particularly 
gratifying to many of our readers to know that we are enabled to record the fol- 
lowing interesting notices, of one of the most important Incorporations of the City 
ef Perth, through the kindness of one of the most intelligent and upright members 
of that Incorporation. They were drawn up a few years i|go by Mr Ahdbxm 
BuiST, Deacon ofihe Glover IncorporaHon. 



OETGIV OP THi: SKIKNEB8 AND GLOVERS. 

IVhen were the Skinners and Glovers formed into a corporation in Perth P is a 
question that has lilcely suggested itself to many of our brethren, both now and ift 
former times, but which lias nerer been satisfactorily answered. It is certainly 
much to be regretted that the origin and early history of our ancient craft 
is ibTolTed in such darkness and uncertainty, owing to a blank in our cor- 
poration annals. One reason which may be assigned for it is this : that when 
Edward the. I. of England, in the end of the thirteenth century, subdued thegreatcfr 
part of Scotland, he^ with a refined skill, I call it of state policy, for the purpott 
of destroying ev«ry trace of Scotland as an ancient and independent nation, com* 
mantled all the archives of the country to be ransacked, and all the Taluable and 
important national and public documents — every thing that was connected wit^ 
the history and doings of Scotland as a nation, were ordered, under heavy penaU 
ties, to be delivered up to him. Whether he intended to destroy them, or merely 
to keep them as trophies of his conquest, is not known, as, unfortunately for poor 
Scotland, the ship that had the greater part of these tnily valuable documents -on 
board, was wrecked on its passage to London (where they were to have been kepi 
to wait his pleasure as to their ultimate fate), and thus much that fraU of- such 
essential importance to our country was lost for ever. 

Perhaps it may be said by some* all this may be true^ but wJiat connection hat 
it with the history of the Glovers ? Why, it bears most strongly on the illustra- 
tion of our subject, for we have the Glovers at thist)eriod in the full possession 
«f extensive political privileges. They were admitted, a centniy before this, 
by King William the Lyon, to the free right and privileges of being merchant 
burgesses, in addition to their own peculiar rights as incorporate craftsmen ;-.now 
it is well known, that when an individual or public body is raised to dignity and 
kononr, that the charter conveying these generally narrates the reason for doing 
so, and services performed to entitle them to these distinguished marks of their 
sovereign's approbation ; therefore I think it highly probable that the Olovers^ 
when Edward issued this tyrannical mandate, had, in their possession, not only 
this charter of William the Lyon, with the royal signet attached to it, or the ofll^ 
eial seals of his ministers of state, but that they would alio havt the original char. 
ter of their formation as a corporate hody, Kowj as it was evidently th« intWK 
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tlon of Kdwari to nuike Scotland not only tributary to, bat a part and portion ol^ 
Bngland, and Edward entertaining such riows, and residing with hit army at 
Penh, the metropolis of Scotland, wonld he not malce it his particular study t^ 
collect erery document within its wails that, in the smallest degree, bore upon the 
history of Scotland as a free and independent nation ; therefore, I firmly believe, 
from all these circumstances, that our city would be more completely stript of its 
records, both public and corporate, than any other town in the kingdom ; and of 
course all the Oloyers* papers would share the same fate. This is my opinion, 
and one of the strongest reasons that can be adduced for the records of Perth being 
so particularly barreu in charters, and every thing connected with its ancient 
history. 

While we mourn over the loss of these valuable parchments, there is an event 
that has happened in our day, that far more than compensates us for tliis depriva- 
tion, an event which has immortalised our ancient and worthy craft, and spread 
its name in connection with every thing beautiful and virtuous in female character.* 
upright, affectionate, and honourable in the conduct of the purest citizen and crafts^ 
man, not only over the British dominions, but also over the whole of the polished and 
enlightened population of Europe and America, so that the Glover craft of Perth is 
now a part and portion of public history^ I know that I will be anticipated when 
I state, that it i^ Sir Walter Scott (a name now as generally known and celebrated 
over the world as that of Napoleon Buonaparte), who, in his admirable and interest- 
ing work, " The Pair Maid of Perth," has honoured our craft by making the heroine 
of his tale the daughter of one of our calling of Olovers. The manner in which ho 
has portrayed the characters, and the fidelity of the descriptionof the times in whioh 
the scene is laid, have met with the unanimous approbation of the enlightened 
and impartial literary world, which sufficiently proves the estimation in M'hidi 
this work is held ; and I hope that no circumstance will ever occur in the real 
history to tarnish the fair fame with which this beautiful and interesting fiction has 
•domed the imaginary history, of the doings and conduct of the members of our 
calling in former days. 

I may only remark, in illustration of the accuracy with which our author has 
#escrihed that part of the *' Pair City" in which Simon Glover dwelt, that by far 
the greater part of the property that \v»s burdened for the maintenance of St Bar- 
tholomew, then belonged to the Glovers, and was situated in the Curfew Row or 
€aatl« Gable, which roiiy be said to be a continuation -of the same street ; and that 
tho Gilt Arbour was a place u here the Glovers held many of their meetings in 
ancient times, and is thus described in one of our old charters, dated 26th May, 
KUM, '* The Vindaris, now the said Burgh, vulgarly called the Gilt Arbour of the 
Silver Book or Missal ; Palia Yestlmenta Sacerdotalia, and other ormaments of the 
Altar of 8t Bartholomew, founded by the said Crafts (Skinners and Glovers.)" 

'SAINT OIARTHOLOMSW. 

St Bartholomew, the Patron, was one of the twelve apo8t1es,-^the evangelical 
history being most express and clear as to that matter ; — but he being no farther 
taken notice of than the bare mention of his name, many, both andently and of 
later times, have supposed that he lay concealed under the name of Nathaniel, oae 
of the first disciples that came to Christ ; becanse, St John never mentioned Bar- 
tholomew in the number of the apostles, so the other evangelists ne\er took notice, 
of Nathaniel t and as in St John, Philip and Nathaniel are joined together in their' 
coming to Christ, so, in tho rest of tlie evangelists, Philip and Bartholomew are 
constantly put together ; and afterwards we find them joint companions in tho 
church. Nathaniel is particularly reckoned up witV the other apostles to whom 
our Lord appeared At the sea of Tiberius after the resurrection, where there were 
together Simon Peter, Thomas, and Nathaniel of Catia in Galili!e,and the two soiis 
of Z#bcdee, atfd two other of his disciples, who were probably Andrew and Philip. 
BeiideB, if Nathaniel had not heto of the twelve already, no tolerable reason can be 
grfVm why he, who was ao eminently qualified^ was not pitched upon to fill up the 
plttoe of Judas. 

gPhe word BiffthSlomevr !mpii6irt8 a relative capacity, either as a son or a scholar, ' 
iNMllor tlnn a proper SBtne. As a son, it denotes hU being born of Tholmai ; as 'i 
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Hbolar, it may relate to him as a disciple of fome particular lect among tlie Jetrs $ 
and, amongr seferal other ioBtttationa of that nature, some learned men reckon the 
Tholmeans from Tholmai, of which order Nathaniel seems to hsye been, and hence- 
called Bartholomew, the son or scholar of the Tholmeans. And many of the 
learned concnr in the opinion, that it is the same person under two names, the oner 
proper and the other relative. This character was given by our Saviour, that he wee 
a man of true simplicity and integrity, — '* an Israelite, indeed, in whom was na 
Ifuile, no art of hypocrisy and deceit." He travelled as far India, that part of it 
that lies next to Asia ; for, as Ensebius relates, when Pautaemis, a man famou» 
for philosophy as well as Christianity, desiring to imitate the apostolical zeal in 
propagating the faith, travelled as far as India itself; there, among some that yet 
retained the knowledge of Christ, he found St Matthew*s gospel written in He- 
brew, left as the tradition asserts, by St Bartholomew, one of the twelve apostles, 
when he preached chiistianity to these nations. He afterwards returned from 
thence to the more northern and western parts of Asia, instructing the people of 
Thirapolis in the doctrine of the gospel ; from thence be went into Lycaonia, where 
he rmployed himself upon the same account; and, at last, removed to Albanople^ 
in Armenia, the Great, where^ endeavouring to reclaim the people from idolatry,- 
he was by the governor of that place put to death. 

How did he suffer martyrdom ? He was crucified, some say, with his head 
downwards ; others, that he was flayed^ and hta 9km first taken off, which might 
consist well enough with his crucifixion, excoriation being a punishmf^nt in nar, 
not only in Kgypt but among the Persians, next neighbours to these ArmeniaiiSy 
from whom they might easily borrow it. He cheerfully bore their cruel usage^ 
ftnd comforted and confirmed the christian converts to the last minute of his life. 



Who was the first Qlover ? was a question propounded a few years ago at the 
annual Michaelmas dinner of the calling, and which puzzled the meeting to soLre^ 
although, among the strangers present, theie were several belonging to the three 
learned professions — church, law, and physic ; but which was, I think, at last sr« 
tisfactorily answered by the chairman (Deacon A. C?<-^y)i who replied, ** Rebekah," 
who is the first glover mentioned in either sacred or profane history. Bat I 
liave no doubt '* our skinner craft" was of a much earlier origin* for our greal 
progenitor, Adam, being clad in skins^ it is very probable that, to* preserve these 
from decay, which they were very liable to in that warm climate, would steep. 
them in those saline or aluminous springs, which were so abtmdant m that regioa.- 
of the globe, and which process would be continued and improved upon by his de*. 
scendants ; but whether these be counted satisfactory explanations of the origin of 
*^ our ancient craft** or not, is of no great importance to our subject, but I hope, 
it will not be considered as out of place here, to give a short account of the use and 
Importance of the glove in ancient times. 

The handy that important member of the human frame, is often referred to in 
Wripture as emblematical of honour, strength, protection, power, and friendship y 
among the Egyptians as a symbol of strength ; and among tlie Romans, as m 
symbol of fidelity ; and has been held in high estimation by all the nations of the 
world. For its covering, adornment, comfort, and protection, the glove was in» 
Tented and used, and is described as *^a habit or covering for the hand and wrist 
..used both for warmth, decency, and as a shelter from the weather. 

'< To throw the glove^^ was a practice and ceremony very usual among our 
forefather?, being the challenge whereby another was defied to single combat. 
It is still retained at the coronation of our kings; when the king*s champion caste 
his. glove in Westminster Hall. This custom is supposed to have arisen from, 
the Eastern nations, who, \vi all their sales, and deliveries of lands, goods, &c*, . 
used to give the purchaser their glove by way of livery or investiture^ To this 
effect is Ruth, iy. 7^ the Chaldee paraphrase oiUing that gloce^ which the common 
veiiioQ renders sAoe ,* and the Rabbins interpret by glavt^ that. passage in the cviii. 
Psalm, 'over Bdom will.I cast my ekoe*. Acoordiogly, amongst us, he who took 
up the p/ooe, declared his acceptance of the challenge ; andt w a part of the cere- 
mony, took tlie ^&M» o£t hit awn. right han4.aii4.casl.it upon. the. groundy to Jit^ 
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Si0 YftADIflOiril Of PERTtt 

ttkfli vf hf the diAllcofer. This had the force of a miitiul eBttCviBftil im cicft' 
tide to meet at the time and plaee, which ihoold be appointed by the Jcibf, parlia- 
oient, or judgei* 

The CQBtoni which itill prerails of ** bisumg glowi^* in the coronation of thb 
kingt of France^ ia a remnant of tlie Baatem practice of giTinf pOMcadon with tbr 

Anciently, it waa prohibited for the jndgea to wear gltfoet on the bench. 

The pauntiei \b dcMribed ai a *' large, strong glove, made to cover the arm or 
hand of a caTalier, when armed at all points.** The gauntlet was of iron» and the 
flngera plated, and was always borne in the ancient marehet in ceremony. 6aant« 
lets were not introdaced till ahoat the thirteenth century, and were frequently 
tiirown like the glore by way of challenge. 

About a reirtory ago, the manufacture of giores appears to have reached to s 
high pitch of perfifCtion, they were made of *' velvet, satin, taffptty, silk, thread, cot- 
ton, and worared ; leather gloves were also made of chamois, kid, lamb, doe, elk, buff, 
ftc There were also perfumed gloves — irashed, glazed, and waxed gloves ; single, 
Uned, top*d, laced, fringed with gold, silver, silk, fur, &c ;** and it was a pn>verb, 
that for a glove to be good and well made, three kingdoms most contribute to it— 
** Spain to drcsa the leather, France to cut it, and England to sew it.** 

VAGSAlTTa AVD PBOCBSSIOVSr 

During the domination of the Popish church, full and ampfe leisure was given to 
her votaries to indulge in ^veiy species of splendid shows and pfoceasions ; and our 
dtisens of Perth do not appear to have been behind any in their love and indul- 
gence in these often expensive, but alivays popular entertainments ; ahd it is very 
likely that a considerable part of t^e revenue of the Incorporated Trades of Perth^ 
waa directed to defray the expenses incurred in the gtttmg up of these exhibitions. • 

I cannot trace, in the records of the calling, the particular part that they took, 
and the manner in which they conducted themselves in these pageants ; but I havr 
no doubt they would vie with the other trades in the splendour of their procer* 
•ions, and wotild spare no expense to make these at attractive and popular as any 
tn the town, for the honour of *' 8t Bartholomew,** and the " honour and great 
commendation*' of the Olover calling. I hope the folloiving instance or two of the 
manner in which these processions were conducted during that period, will not br 
counted as out of place. The personage whom the Baker calling were pleased to 
honour, by adopting him as their patron saint, was a 8t Obert, Berth, or Burt, a 
gentleman, whose origin end history completely baffled the researcher of the Rev. 
James Scott^ fonnder of the Perth Library and Antiquarian Society, and for many 
years a very highly respected clergyman of Perth. He could find no trace of hit 
laintship in any of tlie popish calendars now extant. Whether a real or imaginary 
personage was the patron saint made choice of by the Baker incorporation, does not 
appear ; but for the purpose of celebrating the annual festival of their saint they 
composed and acted a play, or dramatic performance, called '*Sat>ct Oberti*s Play.** 
A very great number of persons wera engaged in this play, and on the 10th of 
I>ecember, which was wont to be called '* Sanct Oberti's Eve,"* they passed through 
the town to disguise dresses, with piping, and dancing, and striking a drum, 
carrying in their hands burning torches. One of the actors was dad in the 
devil's coat ; another rode upon a horse, which went in men's shoes, — probably tho 
horse and its rider represented a part of the legendary history of the saint. 

At the Reformation (1560) our reforming anrestora were very anxious to wean 
the citizens from these absurd, expensive, and often licentious pageants ; and the 
kirk session, or weekly assembly, as it was then called, issued an act, dated 27th 
November 1574, " against superstition,*' and ordered this act to be publiahed on 
certain Sundays that none should pretend ignorance, but that all should conform 
to its enactments. The whole of the incorporated trades of Perth appear to hav« 
given due obedience to this mandate, and to have discontinued whatever was po< • 
pish or superstitious in their processions, with the exception of the Bakers, who 
appear to have been a ^' tap thrown, and cams^arie sett ;*' and who, for fovrteea 
yean after the passing of this act, continued in the fooe of all the expostnlatiooa - 
aad thrtatfiiipga of the reforoHd chiucb, to 6«brt»rftle as foroMrly the iMtiTil of 
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tlii^ir nint: Bat in ldS8, the Baker iiicofporiittoit OMotect in th'elf bobk^ fh«t 
soch pertcMU a». should play, m say time lo tome, Saiiet Obertk*i Plaf, rtiduM « 6e 
debarred from all the liberties of the craft, sbontd iiev«r hsme entry to tta M«b«- 
ajg;ain, and should he banUhed fnna the town fbr ever.^' As attested e^y of tbts 
abt was sent to the minister and eldenr, tlkat it niiglit be inaerfed «lM in tbtf bwote 
of the weekly assembly. This aet df the Baktir eallin; uppmn t» kavft cMbfileMtf 
put an end to 9anct Oberd. 

I may mention another instance of attcient pasttmes ; and gf the (SHovers wttM atf 
fond of diversion a» their neig^hbonrs* it is t^ry likely that the youtha of loth attKbs, 
connected with the corporation, fbrtned a part ef the pvoetisaion of the yonn^ petw ' 
plei in the summer dresses, who went anmifldly, in the month- of May, to tfttf 
*^ Dragon ffofB," a cave situate in the hill ef mtnooal. tt appears to hare berni a 
yery joyous festital, and of very gfreat antiquity, as the youngs peoiple of both i^m 
in Perth and its- neighbourhood, in the popish times, and moat probably aistf in tlltt 
times of heathenism, resorted to it in c6mpaniet at *^Beltaine,'^ or <' Bel Flrr 
Time,*' in the month of May. The festivities in May, which w4r« onod general 
ever aU the kingdom, ana justly supposed to' hare had an idolatrous origin, and f6 
have been instituted by the Druids; wlio, as the sun, under the name of Bel, or' 
Baal, was an object of their worshi]^ welcooied his new approaCh^ to the ^rfh witie 
demonstrations of joy, and with saeriflces, to eoncillafe hiff favour. The i^oidngV 
were continued in the after ages in difll»«nt fonns, snd iiadsr various prtfteuoeili 
The cave had been known by the name of the Dragon's Dell a thotisand yeaito pr««' 
vious to the year 1380.* 

But as this was one of the anperstUioia pastimes^ as they were called by our re^^ 
former^, fdr the purpose of putting an end to it, they issued an edict, (Sktiid. 
2d May 1580, entitled ^ The act anent passing to the Drs^ Hole,'' which states^ 
^ because the asseukbly of aainisters and elders understand, that the resort to the 
Dhigon Hole, both by young men and women, with their piping and drums strik- 
ing before them through the town, has raised no small riander to their congregu« ' 
tion ; statute and ordains, that no person, either man or woman of the oongregHtioa 
sfiall resort or repair hereafter to the Dragon Hole, as they have done in times 
past, namely, in the month of May ; nor shall pass througfh the town in their tfny' 
to it with piping and striking of drums, at heretofore they have done, und<fr tiie 
pain of twenty shilUogt to the poor ; also, that they shall make their public re^ 
pentance upon a Sabbath day, in presence of the people*** This ordinandB haviftg 

* The following passages relattoff to these observances oceur in Principal 
Tttllideph's mftnuseript, before quoted :— " At the opening of a dark but nar- 
row fienire in the rocks, stood a figure fantastically dressed and adorned with 
garlandfr of flowers. Several jroung men and Womeii were clafribertng up the 
rocks towards the cavern, while a knot of spectators stood below, whose snouts " 
rent the air, as octrastonally some unlucky aspirant missed hi» or her hold, 
slipped down agaio into the crowd, or more uniticky still, ros^aed not their 
footing until they bad topwled down the steep bank benentht whtefa was fton^d - 
of small sione* too recently dislodged from the parefit rock, to lidmit ev^a of 
ai handful of furze or fern to break the fall of the unskilful. Beyond tbia 
crowd, a long line af people in their holiday attire, amon? which many reli- 
gious habits were visible, extending along by the foot of the cliflT until lost to 
view within a ravine — out of which the procession seemed still slowly advancing. 
As Oliver drew near, he observed atnelaefly respectable looking citizen standing 
aloof from the rest. To him he advamced, and, after the usual salntationtf Of tie ' 
morning, inquired what this concourse meant. ^* Vou are surely a stranger in' 
these partes '^replied Ids inlbnnant, ** not to haw hoard of tha Festival of the Dtr»- 
ffon on May morning;?" '*■ I had heard of such a eustom being c»bserved at S« 
Jbhmtoun, biiiknew not that a.snot so wild and romantio had been chosen for ita . 
cf^lebration. I think it is said to have had ita origin in the rejoicings which were . 
iqsiituted, after the slaughter of a dragon which j^ng. infested the neiehbourhood t*^ 
" And a dragon of no contemptible taste,** rejoined the citizen, ** for the virgins 
he kept in durance here were remarkable for beauty. Between ourselves, I stispect 
tRe true mdnster live^d on the law bblow u^, while the inhabitant of the rock waa 
the' offspring of the Priests'wIlo'Wished to cloak the misdemeanore of their patron 
udder t6e Wing of this dragons But the mummeriev to which the fable hiis gVfUm 
rise will soon, fike many others, be rooted out of the laod^** 

2b 
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32> TRADITfONH 07 niTH, 

tVt Mmetloir aikka|>pr<AailM of tiM mAfbtiBlw of the |ow<i, wm pii^llalMd^at tli# 
f\ Hercftt Cnit.** aad fto9& tfao pulpit, aud wm the meaoi of finallf pstting.aa. tni 

t9 this 8iicl«it an4 popular paelinie. 

, I have already eUted, that it is very probable that the Glovenbad had-theirfull 
abare in theee aodent reTelriee, and now come to an amoiing document which fnWy 
hian OS oat in oar opinion upon thie point* and throws considerable light on- the 
loanner in which oar ancestors amnsed themselves in former times. Is -is styled 
in the Ga11lBf*s Vfcorde^ '' Memorandni^ of his Mi^ty's coronation, and comiag^ 
tO' Scotland, his entry to Edinburfrh; and Penh, 16th of Jane 1633, which da^ 
onr dread -SovereifB, Charles, King of Bnglandy France,, and Ireland, came to Edin- 
haff h« Being accompanied with the Nobalitie of Scotland rydiog before, and cha 
NjObalitie of England rydiog behtitd him. Desired oat of his gmcionelaTOnr and, 
lore with his Nobalitie of both Kinfdomi^ to visit his own city of the bnrgh of 
Perth, npon the eight day <^ July; ^nd eome to bis lodging (formerly Oowrie 
Hoooe, and the site preeently occnpied by^the Coanty buildings), and went down 
to the gaidiae thenef t his Mjjestie*s chair being sett upon the wall next to tho 
Tay, whereupon was ane flatt stafs of- timber, dead about- witb'^birks, upon the 
wldch, ibr his Mi^estie*e welcome and entry $ ^hirtetn of our brethrenof this our 
calling of Qloyera^ with green caps, silver strings, reid ribbons, white ihon, with 
Wis aboot thvir leigs, schering rapers in their hands, and all other abulziment^ 
danced our sword dance, with many difficult knotts and allafallajessa, five being 
under and five above upon their shoulders ; three of them dancing through their 
ftet ; diink of wine and breaking of glasses about them (which, God be prased,) 
wis aeted and did without hurt or akaith to any,-^which drew us to great charges 
and expences, amounting to the sum of three hundred and fifty marks (yet not to 
be. remembened), beeauee wee was graciouslie accepted be our Sovereign and both. 
catatea» to-oar honour and great commendation.** 

.These extracts shew that the-Giovers bore a very prominent part in these festi* 
TUies, and -that they were ihe only craft in Perth that was honoured on this occa* 
lien to appear before '' royalty.*' 

, Thie dance appears to have been the ancient Morris Dance, .which, was sopular 
throughout Europe for several centuries previous to the visit of King Charles the 
Ylrst, .and. seems to have been a great favourite with the Glovers. I, perhaps, need 
not explain t^ many of my brethren the origin of thie dance. It was first intro* 
duced into> Spain by the Moor», a bold and warlilce race, who inhabited the south-^ 
em shores of the Mediterranean, and who invaded and conquered the moat fertile 
provinces of Spain ; after occupying these for a conaiderable time, they were at 
lisst. After many a severe and sanguinary oonfiiet) driven out of that country into 
Aft-ica, from whence these bold and enterprising tribearhad issued. But during the ' 
period they occupied these southern provinces of Spain, they introduced many of 
tbe fashions and customs or the East, and particularly the Morocco or Moorish' 
I>ance, generally known in Britain as the Morris Dance. It cannot now be as- 
certained when and where the Glovers first practised this amusement. It is not 
unlikely that some of the brethren^ in their travels through foreign lands — espe- . 
cially if any of these had joined the ranks of the Crusaders-^had learnt this dance, 
and, on fheir return to thdr own country,— seeing the rivalry that existed 
among the Trades of Perth to outvie one another in the splendour and novelty of 
their pageants, had taught this dance to the members of their own Corporation j 
In the manner and way in which it was performed fn the East. And it appearr 
to have been the amusement which they particularly studied and excelled in, for it 
ia called '* our tuord danc^ — (and one of th<>se silk dresses, cap, and bells, 
which still form part of the curiosities in the possession of the calling, is a proof 
that it must have been a showy and expensive eihibition,)— that is, a dance which 
was their peculiar province, and in which none of the other Crafts could pretend- 
to cope with them. They must have been complete masters in that profession, and 
quite confident in their own powers, or they never would have volunteered to ex* 
hibit, not only before the King, but also before the travelled and polished nobility 
of his Conrt,^ who had most likely seen this performed by the moet celebrated 
df uosrs in Eurdpe. And although the age of chivalry was past, the spirit of chU 
v^y atiU retained its infiuence in the breast, and regulated the eoadnst of many 
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^ t1i0M gftUani andh!gh.mlnd«d NobleMe who graced the Court of <;har1«« if Hiat 
f^riod, and who wonld riew with intemt an exhibition which reminded them #f 
those iceaes and paitimei which had often contribnted to the amniement, ind r«- 
fkvahed the spirit! of their warlike ancestors, in the daji of ehiralry and war. But 
little thought these joyons spirits, while engapred in these coronation rerelrlcs, tibaft 
In a few years many of them would lose their Kyes in defhnoe of that Ul-fiiMl 
Prince with whom they were now so heertily rejoicing. 

How long the Gloyers continued to practise this amusement, after iudi a'4ne» 
morable display, is not stated ; but it is likely the disturbances that ar4se in the 
country shortly after this period, and continued 'for nearly fifty years, had put a 
stop to that, and ib many others of a similar nature throiighont tfa»<kingdom, far 
there Is no further mention in the Calling's records of ** eur tufotd-danoe*^ haying 
Iweu'exhibited in public again ; and the only^ther refinwice to any thing like pnb« 
tic processione. Is in an act dated July, 1665, wherein the Auditor Court enacts^ 
kfter ^* Haying heard explained tp them the act of the Conyener -Court anctet the 
going about the Town with the Provost and the test of the Town-in' BftidssaMne* 
yearlie, the Court ratifies and approyesthe same--; and that yearliei in time coming« 
those that are warned, afid are absent ftvm conyeying their Prvyost^ €omioU, and 
Beacon^ and accompany them, for tbat efK<ct shall pay fourteen shilliage the pifc»^ 
of unlaw ;** *^ ^s also not to absent themselyes from rydingof the Marches yearly.*^ 

From the great change that has taken place in the manners and taste of the pub« 
He, especially within these last ibrty years, almost all these processions hay* Mlea 
hrto disuse; atid what was formerly looked forward to with peculiar interest, en-r 
Joyed with such a relish, and, when properly conducted, added so much to th» 
simple and innocent -enjoyments of our ancestors, (I apeak only with respect to these 
as they were practised after the reformation,) is now, inf this age of the ^' march 
of intellect,*' as it is -called, looked down upon with contempt, and, when spoken* 
o^ as being only fit for children, or a barbarous age. But I really cannot yiew 
them in that light ; for although we liye in an age of more knowledge and general' 
HiformatioD, Mre^shonld not treat with contempt, or speak of with soorn, that whick 
was probably one of the means of exciting a spirit ''df^ionest emulation to improre. 
and excel in the different arts and -sciences exercised by the 'respective Incorpora- 
tions : it .18 Well known, that in these proeessions there was often displayed 
specimens of great ingenuity and skill, either inyented or perfected hy some of these 
craftsmen — for talents and genius haye never been confined to ono ag« or nation. 
But, however superior we- may consider ourselves to our forefathers, we should 
never forget that tathem we are indebted for laying the foundation, and furnish- 
faig the materials, -which has enabled their descendants to carry on the fiibric to ita 
present state of improyement and perfectioii. • 

Among the ancient pastimes, " Archery,'* and the ^^ Noble Game of Gk>lf " wera 
held in high estimation, and much practised by our ancestors. The latter being so. 
well known in the present day, it wonld be out of place here to say a word about 
it ; and as to the former, the account of it more properly belongs to another branch 
of our subject, to which we shall- afterwards direct our att<*ntion. 
• But there is one very ancient amusement, the origin of whiob L cannot trace, 
hut which undoubtedly must have been a favourite diversion with our forefathers^, 
andtfaat is the <* Foot-Ball.*' How this game was played in foi*mer times we ara 
not informed. Whether it' was the baeheldra of the CalHng against the married 
hrathren, or the Gloven against any of the other ^^rafts, is not known ; but it it 
likely that the contest was among the memben of our own calling, as a sum was. 
levied on air the new married brethren to defray the expenses attending it, and 
which still forms part of the dues paid by these to the calling at the present day! 
It sometimes is called the *' Wife's Foot«Ball," as probably being given in name of 
the bride, either as her entry money, or as a marriage gift to the l»«thren, that 
they might enjoy themselves on that occasion. 

Cards and Dice, <)uoits and Pitch-and-Tota, appear to have been games in 
which several of 'the younger brethren and apprentices sometimes enguged, and 
which was, as is too oft^n the cate with thes^ enticing games, at times carrifdl 
to excess. To put a stop to thii, the calling, in 1664 and 1764, iiypoied 
ceitaio peoaltl^i on tboie who indulged in thflfeamruements. Aian taiunfie 
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«f tiitcaPMi i» wUdi thif wvncftnM in 1704, they followed the moon-Ii^ 
ftpm one onteble itair to another, of the malt-harnty Sec in the Carfew Row and 
Lfd«ride^ pi^yinf at carda until midnight en these stain. 

Some one will perhaps say,— What do yon think of the Michaelmas Satarday 
Dinner as an amusement ? Why, I think it is a yery friendly and social meet- 
ing, and also of great antiquity i and I hope will nerer he given up, (although 
the day of the wedc might he altered,) as long as the Glovers are an incorporated 
^ody, hat alwayt he enjoyed in a rational, prudent, and hecoming manner. 

OITEICB XOO. 

Whether the ** Bine Blanket,** the banner of the incorporated tradea of Perth, 
ffer wared over the plalne of Palestine, as its namesake of Edinburgh is said to 
kave done, la a question that history or tradition does not solve, but I think the 
one is as likely as the othert for Perdi was the capital of Scotland during the time 
•f the " Holy Wars,** and it is very probable that some of iu citizens joined the 
xanks of the Orasaden, ansdons to rescue the Holy Land and Jerusalem from the 
polluted and tyrannous sway of the inildel Saracen x and of the many hapless indi. 
-vidnals u^o embarked in these dieadAil and sanguinary wars, few indeed ever re- 
tnmed, to tell their eventful tale to thoee friends and companions of their youth 
#hom they had left at home ; but when any of them returned, along with the tro^ 
yhies of the battl^^leid, they usually brought home spedmcns of the productions of 
the strange lands which had been the eeenes of their toils and war&re— and amongst 
thcse^ osMe&.qiptt often formed a part of their collection, which they presented to 
their friends, or to the societies of which they were members. 

Prom thedranmst^nee of the Glovers having in thdr posssssicm one qf ihu9 osm 
Ukk tffgt, which has been suspended for oenfeuries from the ceiling of their hall, 
and the iron chain. of which bears such evident marks of great antiquity, we have 
•very reason to suppose that the Glovers wero inflamed with a portion of that en.^ 
Ihueiaam and «al which at that period overspread Christendom, and that one of 
thdr number, on his return foem the ^' red fleld of fight,** had brought with him, 
and presented to the calling, this specimen of the produce of the '' Holy Land,** aa 
a small tribute of respect and attaduaeot to the corporation of which he was a 
flaember, and whidi shewed that, amid all his wanderiags and perils, he had. never 
forgot the hind of his fathers, or the scenes of his youthful and happy days. But 
perfaape all this may be called the reveries of a warm imagination,.^be it so,— »and 
that this specimen is of a far more recent date. Probably it may — as there is nq 
authentic account of the Glovers being a corporation at the period of the Holy Wara ; 
but when we see the. crafts of Edinburgh claiming to be tanked amongst the Cra- 
aaders, why may not we, who ranked higher, and can boast of as ancient a genealogy^ 
as '^Auld Reekie,** be pennitfed alao to daiiBi o«r thaw in the doingsof these noble 
and chivalrous times ? 

TUVDa. 

In the illustration of this important branch of the subject, so eseentially een-» 
neeted with the prosperity and stability of the incorporation^ I intend to give a 
sh«rt sketch of the origin, uses, and application of their funds, so for as 1 have been 
enabled to trace these in the records of the calling; and more particularly to prove 
that these funds are not ^ poor's funds,** a very prevatent but most erroneous view 
of the nature of corporation funds, and a view which so many in the present day 
entertain. 

I have already stated the moot probable way in which these funds were originally 
formed and accumulated, now let us go more particularly into the illustration of 
this subject. Hie meaning and inten^n of the constitution of a society can only 
be ascertained by traeing it through its chartere, acta and bye^laws, minutes and 
proceedings ; and in these, I think, it will dearly appear, that the idea of thefnndn 
of the calling being called *< poor's funds'* was never for a moment contemplated 
by our ancestors ; and although, no doubt, they always applied p(Mr$ oi these tsxAit 
towards the suppi^ of their poor bfetbren, yst tkey coMndered the legiti- 
mate use ol fhese same ftiads to be for maintaining the rights and privilegii» pro- 
asotfaig the nepectaUlity and infoNnee of the calli»f r ^^ comfort and locifil eft^ 
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joyment of the members, aad alio for the enooaracement and eheriihittf a proper 
tpirit of indnstry aod independence among the brethren. 

Bnt to proTe thii, ont of 36 chartera and granta, conyeying certain atuna Co be 
paid annnally to the calling, oai of landa and housra, only one, for 30s. ymrly 
(dated 1569), is sUted to be for ** an annive^sarw and for the maitt puir 

and indigent of the said craft,** the other 34charterr being chieiy intended to main* 
tain tlie altar of 8t Bartholooaew, of which the calling were the founders. And 
irould our ancestors have expended such larg« cams in 1633, ^vhen they danced be- 
fore King Charles I., which amounted to 350 merks, or would they have paid (in 
1655) six handled pounds Scots for a matchlock^ a sum eqaiTalent to the value of 
two acres of their Unds of 8t Iieonard*s at that period, had it been " poor's funds*' f 
Surely not. But what places it in a still stronger light, and proves to a demon- 
stration that these funds were never intended to be styled *' poor's funds," is this, 
that the sams paid by freemen's sons at their entry to the incorporation, are as fbU 
Jows :_" Four pounds Scots to the calling^ and eight poundt Scott in lieu of the 
-hanquet and leine, conforme to ancient practice of the calling,'* (See minute book| 
18th September 1737.) Also one freeman's son is stated to have paid, at his en« 
try, «• as an freeman's son, twdve pounds Scots for the banquet and wine,** and 
other ■* twelve pounds Scots for his freedom, banquetj and wine.^* (See minute 
book, 29th September 1726.) And the last instance that I shall mention is 23d 
Koveraber 1762, where the fi-eeman's son, at his entry, ** payed to the bog-master, 
for the use of the eaUmg^four pounds Scots^ and eight pounds Soots in place ofm 
dinner, as the ordinary dues" 

Now, had these funds been originally intended as '' poor's fands,'^ or had the 
idea of ever turning them to that purpose been entertained by our anoestorsi would 
they have allowed such an important and permanent part of their revenue, a| the 
entry money of firemen, to be applied to such purposes P.— surely not. But per- 
haps the best way of knowing exactly the uses and purposes of the funds, is by 
taking an abstract of the accounts for ten years, at the period when the affairs of 
the calling were managed with the greatest propriety, and attention to the interceta 
•of the incorporation, and when the calling were posseised of all the landed and 
heritable property that they have at preaent,-— the period Z allttde to is from 1750 
to 1760 inclusive. I have subjoined in the appendix a uble shewing the incoa« 
•and expenditure of the calling for those 10 yean, to which I beg to refbr \ but I 
-may be alloired to state, that at that period the number of members were abou^ 80^ 
that is, nearly a third more than they are at present.: and one thing is certain, that 
among that number there must hare been many indigent famili^ for sickness, dis- 
ease and death, were as prevalent at that time, as they are in our day. Well, how 
-were these distressed members, widows, and orphans supported ?->l cannot tell,— - 
but one thing is dear,, that they did not derive the whole of their support from the 
funds of the calling, but only a small and scanty allowance, as during that period 
the average eleemosynary roll was only £66 aterling, while the average income^ 
during the same period, was £245 sterling, which was applied in paying the in- 
terest of their borrowed moneys the ordinary expenses of the calling, such as entei^i 
tainments, public burdens, &c., and a considerable part applied to paying off their 
debts ; but perhaps it jnay be said, that living in these days was very different from 
the present, as provision, and all the other necessaries of life^ were so very cheap* 
No doubt that was the case, but not to the extent that many suppose^ as meal 
was 7|d a peck, and barley tvcraged lis per boll. I have already stated, 
that the acts and bye-laws of the corporatkm are excellent guides for leading ua to 
a true and accurate knowledge of the doings of our anoeitors, and the nature and 
dMign of a corporate body \ and I have attentively gone over ind studied the whole 
of these firom 1603 to the present day, and X cannot find even in a single one of 
(hese any thing that countenances, in the moat remote degree, the idea that the 
corporaUon funds are *' poor*s funds^'* No doubt there ars several of them that 
prescribes the manner, and lays down rules, how the poor are to be attended to, 
and the way in which these poor ahould act; but even in thMS very aets, there is 
nothing that can be interpreted M fofaiahiiig gtvundi to lappoae that the calling's 
Aindi are ^' poor funda.*' 
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lo tiM aeto and Uwt we hart, u it wei«| the mice and fegnletloDi fyr the ^ 
Ternment of the calling embodied in A jndicfad form ; bnt in the wtmiUtM of the 
calling, which we are now about to take notiee of, ae throwing eo-nrach lifht- on 
thie branch of the enbjeet^n thcee minntee we hare the spirit and meaning of 
theae lawe ndoofd to practice, and brought into the active butineei'Of liih, and 
which pteient to ne a Ihithfiil and itriking delineation of the4oiags and conduct 
of onr anceetora; and,<I may almoet say, exhibiti before -us their inmoet thooghta, 
dfdree, and ftelinge, -and the jnotirm by wlkich they were iafloeBoed in conducting 
the affaire of the corporation. 

1 can only speak with certainty as to the minutes which commence in 1719, and 
which are continued in an uniatermptcd series to the prreent day, all of which 1 
have most-careAiUy gone erer, and endeaTonrad to make myself fully acquainted 
with their contents, -and ^ can honestly and conscientiously state, that there is not 
a single "wofld^with the exception of one word that uras inadvertently introduced 
into a minute a few years ago), that in the slightest degree countenances the idea 
of tlie ftands being ** poor's funds.** And nothing more clearly illustrates this, than 
that the calling were often engaged in tedious and expensive law suits. The pro* 
priety of engaging in many of them %vas often qocetioned by a considerable minority 
of the corporation, who, to express their disapprobation of such proceedings, entered 
their protest, and reasons of protest, in the minutes : these, with the answers to 
auch protests, often occupy a considerable space in these minutes. Tet iu any of 
these reasons and answers, and reasons of dissent, thers is not one that eyer states 
that the money which was expended in these law-suitsl>elonged toa*^poor.*s fund,*' 
or that it was injuring the poor; but only states, in this .general way, that they 
either injured, or tended to waste, the '< funds of the calling,** or ** caUing*s funds." 

Had any of these peotestoraconceived Ae calling's funds to be *' poor*8 fiinds^** and 
waited for a faronrable opportunity to record theee -views, this would have been 
the time which he would have seized upon to have expressed his solemn dissent at 
seeing what he considered the money that should haye been solely directed to the 
support at the p|Oor, squandered away in expensive lawsuits : this surely would 
have been a subject on which he would have expostulated in the most feeling and 
eloquent manner ; but however much inclined he might have been to have given a 
high colouring to his reasons of dissent, by using such a strong appeal to the bo^ 
nevolent fbelings of his brethren, yet this natural, and what would have been in- 
deed a.strong reason of protest, was never in any one instsnce resorted to— for thia 
yery plain and obvious reason, thatour ancestors never for a moment entertained 
the idea of the funds of the calling being '* poor*s funds,** and therefore never Jised 
an argument which they well knew wae so untenable. This view q£ corporation 
funds being '* poor*s funds," is a discovery which has been reseryed fbr the '< learn, 
ed" of the present day, but which has no countenance or suf^poct from the records 
of the doings and prooeedings of our ancestors. » 

I might multiply instances to establish the truth of 4his position ; but I shall 
only state one or two more. In the title deeds omveying the yaluable landed and, 
heritable property that the-calling has»from time to time acquired, one would na- 
turally expect to find the uses and purposes to which the reyenues or rentals arising 
from theee were to be applied, the mors especially if they were to be held in trust 
for the benefit of the calling. Now, let us for a moment enquire into the manner 
in which theee properties were conyeyed to, and held by, the calling. When the 
calling gave orders to purchase those lands, it was ''/or the use and b^Mofof the 
whoie membert and camrnunity of the said Ghvert* edUmg^** and <* in name and 
for the we and behoqfi^ the oaUing,** The extrscts from the title deeds are aa, 
follows : — ^The title deeds, conveying the Lands of Pomarium (1^2) mention that' 
it is to the *' Deacon oi the Glovers of Perth, for himself, and in name and behoof, 
of the remanent brethren of the said craft.** The title deeds of Leonard's Ley' 
(1646.) " Disposition by John Anderson, gloyer, burgesa of Perth, and deacon of 
the Glovers, with consent of Euphan Johnston, his spouse, to the attditoriea and 
potUoriet of the said incorporation, for ihenuehei and remanent memb^t qf the 
ealHng,** and •* in favm/w if the brethren qf the Glovert* calling,^* The. title deedf 
of Tullilum (1684) : <' Infawmrofthe dean and bos^mattert qfihe Ghvert* aalL 
imgqf Perth, for themselves, and in name and behalf qfth§ whole rmanent bre^ 
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thrmandfmtem&ycfihe mid ineorpomiion^** and " for behw^ tf the eailmg.** 
The title deeds of Bonier Hontet (174D) : *^ In favour ofdeaeoiu and bojMnasiBr*^ 
^the Glover inoorporaiion qf Perth, in name and for bOwofof the caUmg,*^ Tkt> 
title deedi of St. Leonard's HaU and WUlsland (1742) : •' In favour of the deac<H» 
and bozmasters of the Olorer incorporation of Perth/* and *< in favour of the 
Glover calling,*' 

Now, in all these extracts from the title deeds of these landa, there is not a single 
syllable that conveys the idea that they were held in trust for behoof of ^ poor's 
fnnd," bnt '< for behoof and in favour of the calling,'* that is the revenue derived 
from these lands to be applied to, and issue for, such purposes as the members for 
the time being considered to be for the good of the calling. 

The only other instance that I shall state^ is the manner in which the calling 
acted in regard to their seats in the churches. If any species of property more than 
another might be considered as peculiarly belonging to the poor, and any revenue 
derived from that source applied solely towards their support, it surely must have 
been this^ had the corporation funds been solely intended for the poor. But let us 
judge by facts on this point. I have therefore only to remark that the calling ne- 
ver derived a fraction from their seate in the churches (with the exception of a seat 
in the East Church, which they acquired by special compact, the manner of which 
will be afterwards suted) until 1773, when the Middle Church was new seated at 
a considerable expense, and the calling, from a wish to accommodate the families 
of the brethren allowed them tohold particular seats, on paying a trifle, more like 
a imaU fisu than a rack rent 

FLAG* 

Whether liie calling had a flag or banner, previous to* ]6(M, is not stated, but 
it is highly prohable that they never would be without this ornamental and 
charaeteiistic ensign of their craft. There is no trace in any of the records of the 
purposes for which it was used, but from a tradition that is still current amon^ 
the brethren, that the youngest member is always styled the standard-bearer, or 
the one whose duty it is to carry the flag — from this tradition we naturally draw 
the conclusion, that the flag was used as a rallying point when the brethren were 
called to arms, and also used, and that principally, in the pageants and processions 
of the calling in former times. The one that is presently in possession of the 
calling is made of yellow silk, with a square of blue persian in the centre, with 
the arms and motto of the calling emblazoned in gold, surrounded with an inscrip- 
tion in an elliptic or oval form, but as the gold had eaten away the blue silk where 
the letters and arms have been inscribed, it was renewed three years ago, and ie 
now in a complete state of repair, the original yellow silk being still in exeellent 
preservation, and very little injui^ed by time or tear and wear, although it is now 
226 years old. 

The calling, in 1648, were presented by one of their old apprentices, who had 
been an *' Ensign Lieutenant under my Lord Banff,*' ivith the flag or ensign that 
liad belonged to his company of the army of the Covenanters, -with- this inscription, 
on ir, ** Carrying for Religion, King, Country, and Covenant ;" but what became 
of it is not known, as there is no further notice taken of it in the calling's records, 
and none of the present generation of Olovers ever saw it, or heard what had 
become of it. 

COATS OF ARMS AKD MOTTOES. 

'< Arms ate used in heraldi^ for marks of dignity and honour, regularly com* 
posed of certain figures and colours, given or authorised by Sovereigns, and borne 
in banners, shields, coats, &c., for the distinction of persons, fomilies, and states, 
and passing by descent to posterity.** *^ It is a rule that the simpler and less 
diversified the armtt the more noble and ancient they are." 

*' Stars are one of the three forms of bkuton chiefiy used for empires, kings, and 
princes.** 

** The shorter the motto, the more beautiful.*' 

The arms of the calling, as blaxonsd on the flag, ure a pair of glovea^or gauntlets 
**- ditplaifed,^ in a shidd, with three gresn-painted stars surmounting the shield. 
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with tlM nMitto ^ GrmcB and Psmo^* cArrM in A Unl\ nitn iA% arms, And dia 
wlMle Mcompaafd wilh thoe wordi U im dlipN •r •▼«!» << The perfect hoaow of 

Bcmfly or bMvtyof a tnula, coiulBte not in wkertkf rirtim 

galm nnown.** Tfi« blanks ihaw IhAt oartaia wor4a are awamkiff> vUch canaol 
naw te aappUad, in oouequaiica of tha gold lalttor hating cormded t!kt uAk, or 
rather the rahstance that had attached the gold to the lilk had b^oA the eaoea of. 
daitfoyfatg that particular potrtion of it, and which, in oonseqtueM*^ hsu^ aUowd 
oertaift tettera to drop a««f, mdl it waa too lata to reetore then^ But althfli«g^ > 
we Buiy regret tha kni of theie words as a matter of antiquarian ressftreh, to oonu 
plate the aiMtiaH, yefe thaj do not aftct the proper deCjrpheriDg of the arms^ whMsh* 
fortunately are yet entire on tha flag. 

The other ooat of anna, at painted on the calling** asaia in the Middle Chnrdi, 
and dated 1773» tha Diefionary of the Acts 1793, the eiaiwr auils* mmnta-baok 
iT^y the caUiBg*s ssat in East Church l&~^ and also tfaa pninting in tha hall 
18.., ie quite diffaient Iroos the arma on the flag^ lor they aie a pair of glorea-. 
** displayed,*' with the bnneh or cane of ftae baUs or mt-sbalia between them, Ar 
large shears Ibr cattxBg glares, the skinoera* paring iron, sad pair of gloTa attdt% 
aU under the ghrrev and eaBUaaoned in a shisid, tha field bhw (^ azuac") ; th#: 
anpporters are a stag ** rampant** on tiie rigltt, and a goat ^^ rantpfutt'^ on the lofty 
with a ram ^ passant" for tha crest; bvt the arms in tha Miditta Gkuroh ham fiir 
the crast a stag ^ salient^** the motto *< To God only bo aU glory." 

From aneh a diAHnrnce in the coats of arm«, I am iaalined to think that we arar 
indebted more to the imagination of the painters of tlirse- modtna arms^ in tha 
churches, books, and hall, than to any accurate copy from the real and genuine 
arms and motto of the calling; for I an» irmly convinced that the ancient and 
genniM armaranit mbtto of tha caUingr ara theae-that ire on tlM> flag» and not dsose 
ilMidetn ones.whkh are to he see« im tha plaees arieady referred to, for I cannot' 
And any trasa of tha^ arma with tha snppofters aod crest of a more aadent date 
llhaft 1 77^ which was tha peviod when tham were painted in tha Middla Ghnaehfr 
where I snspeat tha painter had devised and* eamiuited thtse- 8rmA< from hia own 
nDcyw 

We also ind portiona ci the araM scattered «rer different- ports of tite eU fimi^ 
tua belonging ta tha calling. On tha firoat of the old oaken oharter^hest, ,wo 
diacotar, deeply indented, the pakv of gb^pes *' di8played.*'^aad the sklnncsrs* paring. 
kao ; ako on tiiedd piatiro of 8t BartbolaaMW, that ftumerly graced the old halfi 
in Gnriew Ho«r« w< And in tha conaer one bnneh of mit-ahelle or balia* 

By the way wa m«y rcmArk, tbat the fire haUs or uttt^helb were used for Hkm 
purpose of contmmng spaeimtna af the> mannftctiue af certain deserifitions ot 
Mflrmikably flae glovea in ancient timca t foa they were made of such fino matertalar 
thaithep wene folded in pau^ and laiclaaed in thesa nutshells, which weroolleik' 
sent as presents, by the cayaliers of olden timee, to the fair sex, as tokens of aflk;« 
Hon and jopfii. 

Alt to retarn t One wsighty reason, that should induce na to adopt, aa that 
genuine: arms and nsotto of the caUing, those that ara on thefiag (1^4), as being*, 
as far as we ara enabled to judg^ the most ancient,, and* of coorae^ the most gennina* 
but also as^ according tor the lawa of heraldry, the most honourably for " <ha> 
^mpka and lasa diTersified tfia avms^ ^e mora noble and ancient they ars^" and 
" the shorter the motto, the more beautiful.*' Now, all these inarka of oncieRti 
and honourable bearing are fully exemplified on our flag ; and« therefore, we 
should, without hesitations or donbt, reoein tham aathoreal, genuine, and ancient 
armsiof '^ onr an«ient cralL" 

. And when we ala» recollect that onr nu»tto was the apostolic salutation to tha. 
Christian chorches-^St PaulusUig the identical words in alnmst all of his ^pistles,. 
the belayed disciple in his. second epistle, and, in the Rayelation^SU Peter- in his. 
epistles — also James and Ju d e. .a l l the hooka of heraldry cannot furnish, us with, 
one mora expcassivaioa;. becoming ; and, in conclusioo, I sincerdy wish that it may 
not only be the motto, but that " Grace and Peace*^ may always be the> poxtionk 
of the Glorers. 
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PO£ITJCAL RieHTS AND FRITIJUEGES. 

•> At what time the Oloyers, along with the other Trades, first sat in the Town 
Council, cannot now he ascertained. It must haye heen at a very early periods- 
very probably coeval with the Town Council itself, as from the numbers, resped. 
tabihty, influence, and importance of the Craftsmen of Perthi and irom the respect 
that the Sovereigns of Scotlatid always shewed to these Craftsmen, I think thero 
can be little doubt that they vrere entrusted many centuries ago, (along with t^e 
0uild or Merchants,) as Magistrates and Town Council, with the civil government 
•of the city— our city being amongst the earliest or most ancient of the royal burgHc 
of Scotland, upon which important political rights and privileges were conferred ; Si 
^ Perth, previous to 148^, was the the metropolis' of Scotliand, and for many cen- 
turies occupied a distinguished place in the history of our country. 

The Olovers appear to have always had two representatives in Council, viz.-— tho . 
Beacon and Trades* Councillor, and every fourth year, when they had the Tradea* 
bailie, three mentbers.' ' 

'• To be a Deacon, Bailie, or Town Councillor, and as such to have a seat vk 
Council, was an honour that was very highly prized by our ancestors, and was to' 
them an object of honest and laudable ambition,— as in it they had an opportunity 
-of promoting the Welfeire of their fellow citizens, and advancing the interests an4 
nespectability of their Incorporations. To give an instance how they esti-' 
mated that honoiir, I quote an extract from an act of the Convener Gonrf^ 
dated 15th October, 1653, — ^ Anent unbrotherly conduct btitwixt members of 
crafts, and that due respect should be shown to su^h as had been office-bearers ih 
"their respective Incorporations ;** Statutes and ordains, '' that for encouragement 
of those members of any of the said Incorporations wh6 have carried public ofRcO, 
and have been admitted within the Council House : And to the ejfbct a tender and 
reverend respect may he had of their persons in' time coming^*' ordains *' thait 
whatsoever private member^ of any Incorporation, who shall be found guilty 
of any miscarriage against any of the said' members, (who has been in public offic^ 
or in the council as said is,) either by reviling words, or calumnies, or by any ho»* 
tile action, private or public, offered io their persons, his fault shall be esteemed 
double to that which is committed against private persons, and shall be ordained 
and censured in a double fine and punishment accordingly." 

When this act of the Conyener Court was passed, the Incorporated Trades en« 
joyed a Ml and a fair share in the management of the public a£&irs of the burgh> 
as at that period the Town Council consisted of fourteen Mtechants and' fourteeh 
Tradesmen, and the Treasurer every alternate year being taken from the Trad^ 
gave them in that year the majority in Council. But the Merchant side of the 
Council, by a deejf-laid and politic manoduyre, applied to the Convention of Bui'ghs, 
and most probably suggested the plan to that Convention, which plan was to eject 
from the Town Council the Trades* Deacons of the Weaver and Wauker Incor-i 
porations, which was accordingly done^ by an act of the Convention of Burrowp, 
dated 19th July, 1658 ; not for any acts of delinquency on the part of these two 
Incorporations, or deficiency in their titles, but solely on these grounds,— ^'/dr 
settling of peace betwixt the Merchants and Tradesmen of the said Burgh of 
Perth at present, and for avoiding all controversgs in future,** Really this was 
one of the most despotic and iniquitous acts, all the circumstances of the case con- 
sidered, that ever was passed. Upon the same principle, any Prime Minister 
might request his Sovereign to expel from the House of Peers any nobtenlan, who» 
in the conscientious and upright discharge of his duty, fouud himself compell^ to 
oppose those measures of government that he thought hurtful to the best interests 
of the country. And the Premier, in getting' rid of subh obnoxious members^ 
might think it 4uite sufficient to state to the country, that these Peers were ex- 
pelled solely upon these grounds — '* for settling of peace at present, and for aivbid- 
ing all controversies in ftiture." Strong and important i*easons indeed ! And the 
two cases I consider as exactly parallel ; for these' two Incorporation? held their 
seAts in Council by royal charters, and were, like the seats in the House of Peers, 
hereditary. 

The Convention of Royal Burghs, who were both the judges and jury in this 
case, behig^aU merchants, and haying to decide whether merchants or tradesmen 
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tbfour olthrMerdiftBt tUte of tht Town Goancil. CUnUh ftelingty did I t^grs I 
MB atiand there wm eomethiug wone that influenced these ueiYhMit jadgee;— «» 
itomw-minded jeelovcy and envy of the pecoliar priYiIep>i at thHt tiiM ttf 
Jojed hf the crafttnett of Perth. And a etroof proof of lueh feelingi i»- 
Aoeiidaif) theie merdMBts in the RoTal Bnrghi of Scotland, it-^hat in tha 
dlspnla for precAdency, or priority of place, hetwiact the Barghs of Perth and 
Pandei^ in a nemorial datfd 3 let December, 1602. preteatrd- by the Mafistratea 
mrni Council of J^ondee to the Royal CommiMionen appointed by J%m^ Vi: to do* 
«lde this queetioti betwixt these twoburghs, they plead the foUonring as one of tha 
grannds on which they should be prefrrred to Perth, riz. t^^ Dundee i$ met* 
HnlUU governed than Perth, in reepeet the haill MagUtratet ^f Dundee &r§ qf 
Urn menhani eMe, e^oepi twe qf ike Cumneil/er the ert^ie, and the equmi kt^ef 
«l# OeumU qf Perih are erafumen,^ 

** More ciyillie governed ;** indeed, it really showed thi^t these proud and self' 
tiiponant merehant horgbers of Dundee were sadly in want of argument to inp- 
Bort their daimsi when they were reduced ta use such nn worthy and nnbecominf 
language towards the Incorporated Trader of Perth. How different is the language 
pned by Mary Queen of Scots regarding these same Trades ? lb a charter duted 
.ttth May, IM6| and fourteenth year of her reign, apecially granted in fayour oT 
tha Trades of the Burgh of Perth, the following expressions of respect and reganh 
Wtheea craftt occur :^** Mary, by the grace of Ood, Queen of Scots, ta all good 
aen to whom thir presents shaUcome^ greeting^^i^FoffasiniK'h ae, we, understanding 
that oor noble progenitors, Kings of Scotland, kmwnf regard and reepeet ie theetmh 
man well and poli^ qf our /nngdom^ and that goad manners and order did arUe^ 
•IJbereijs, and inareaae bg tradetmen^ wkhoui whom no kingdom nor oUg vouidetand 
4trte4neeieemi did give and grant sundry privilegce and libertys io iradeemen of 
burghs anddtys ofour kingdom, eapeeiailgioottrlmrgh qf Perth; * "andmoreefrer^ 
ImIi having respeot thai ike eaid hnrgh of Perth doih dailg inereaee, andie-ehiejlg* 
^ftpheidhgthe/oriuney ottder^ andpoliegtf the tradeemeni and that they eiceed' 
the* rest of the inhabitatiU and indwelleis of the said burgh ittiMim6er, and da* 
aqnal the merahante themselves thereof in paying all manner of stents, taxationsi 
and impositions whatsoever imposed on the said burgh, and that 4keg are perpom 
tnaligreadg with their bodgs and goods to defend our anthorOg as the rest of the 
aaid burgh, wWe, therefore, -^leBiring peace, friendship, and good will betwiat «br 
merchants and tradesmeH of the said burgh may for the fntnre appear, and be co* 
vemoitiooeiy observed^, and that ewry one of theas, according to their several fop* 
tones, have the equal use and eHJoyaaent of their privileffM' for the* ftf turn 
within the said burgiu** ** Mortoverftfet bg theee preeenie, rat^ and apprtfoe 
aU other privUegeo^ tibertgSf and faeuUgs, given and granted iy our, noble pro* 
,gemtore to tkesaid iradetmen in Omee bjfgoneJ'^ 

And King Jamee VI. in his charter, dated 2QA July 1 581, 4n favour of the 
craftsmen of ^rrowes, thus speaks of tradesmen, *^ Witt ye, tecafuse we^ mnder* 
alanding-that our noble progenitors, kings of iScotland, having ane good mind and 
Inspect to the common well of our realm ; and iAa^ vithouthone^ oraftsmen the 
aommon polieg welt oomposed eould not eland ^wj^.** W-hat a centmst does these 
extracts from the clmrters of these two sovereigns of Scotland exhibit, when c«>m«^ 
■ pared with the taunting and insolent language of these mereliant burghers of 
Jhindee^ and by merchants entertaining almost similar sentimentawere the right* 
and privilegce of the trhdeemen of Perth brought underivvifw, and a sentenee 
passed by them depriving two incorporated trades of their privileges, the ia|ustise 
«f which has soaree any parallel in history. But it may be said, was there no 
appeal from the Coaveutien of Burghs to a 1iig[her tribunal.- IJnfortunately for 
the trades^at that pel iod, none; for Oliver eraniweU being then in theieaithof 
kis poorer, it being the last year «f his Proiedvrship, how could the trades expeet 
fo'beiiearid hy ao appeal to him, when they had nothing to prodace in their owa 
Ikvovvs but m>gal «]barters-^ll which authorities Orosawell despiasd^ And If 
most unfortunately happened for the Trades, that for thirty years aftenvaads, tke 
whole «o«ntiy was ittarstat^of aaarchy and -coafosion, im ooaseqaenoe of<ih6 
ap|M|Hr«*'aod cruel ^mtaMiit that tha gresty*teisaa CownBntsm a» Hmf wem 
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«poii tht eonidf mces of tbe p«opl6 a r^ligton that th«y fo»9i4»M(l M too atorif 

«lUed to Poptrj^ aiMi wbich Uiey could not approve of. And at tbe HamlutWl 

(1683)9 ^oir, which blnnti the f«elin|j[f, and reconcilM the mind to deptivatiMi% 

«nd jt\90 many of those whoae feelings bad been so deeply wounded by seeing thfii 

4rtulss degraded in the town, being gathered to tlieir fiuhers, and their«deseeiulant% 

from Tsrious causes, pevhnps from net havin4f a proper opportaai^ for urging 

4heir Claims before a higlier court, were obliged to eaboiit to an act -^f ia}«atio% 

which they must have felt, but could not rem«>dy. And altkangh it may be^ooniW 

^dered a digression, I cannot help taking notice oif an 4ndiriduai« ** John DaWdaoi^ 

<^«ne of the hammermen df the vaid burgh," who, along, with Patricks Crae, deacon 

»^f the skinners, had been deputed to attend the ConTention of Burghs, to adrocata 

' jthe cause of the trades before that court. From many collateral circumstances, >I 

have every reason to believe that he was that celebrated personage who, whan 

""^/romweU invaded Scotland in 1651, acted as -the Lieutenant of the diyiaiQii of onr 

>^tizens who mayched hy orders of "King Charles U, to oppose Cromwell's landinf 

nt BnmtislMnd, and who, after fighting heroically, «'are defeated, and obliged tm 

retreat to Perth, where Cromwell followed them» and sat down before the town 

walls with his army, having ibnnd the gates shui. **' John DarndsoUf a bold and 

. enterprising gentlemau, ordered carta to drive up and down the streets, and a drum 

to beat coniiuttally through the town, and at all the porta, to deceive the Soglisk 

feneral. The town being summoned to «urn»nder, Cromwell offered honourab^ 

(arms, which were accepted, and the gates thrown open.** " The Provost attended 

ihe English dfficers* and conducted them to John Davidson's house, wherev aAst 

an entertainment, Cromwell asked the Provost iiow, in his defenceless aituatton^ 

he proposed to keep him at the gates ; the Provost simply answered, that tlwf 

-designed to stand oat until they heard that the King was in England. ^ CnimweiJ| 

' vrith a sneer, called him a silly body, and below hie notice^ but said, if be had 

' time, he would hang Davidwn^^ *' Immediately after CromwelVs departure frooa 

^r Davidson^s house, the side wall fell down ; and Davidson said, he wished ife 

-had fallen a quarter of an hour pooner, though ho, Sampson-like, had perishad «n 

the ruins. Savidson had great pnssessions in the town, was a pulUic notary, and 

^^il of court. He translated and iiluminaied the.town*s cloirters; aome copie% 

written by his hand, are axtant among the incorporatiooa-of tradM, with giidsd 

capitala. His. pragaoitors fenoded the ch^plainry of 8t Leonard's," «nd endowod 

it with a stipend out of their lands. The lineal repwemtativesinf 4hat fi^nily art 

called Vicars of St Le«»n4rd*s, and reserwd their title to that benefice. iloha 

Pavidson gave a tack of the lands of St Leonardos to Campbell o£Aberochlll, for 

A charging horse to fight against Cromwell-*' Amongst the eailing'a papers, tliera 

• is an *< Assignation by 'John Davidson, chaplain of the chapUinry and altaraga'^of 

St Leonard's, toColin Campiiell of Abapuchllli of saidchaplaittry, and annual renta 

thereto belonging* fir his lift* and three I Ives after, and than &r elsivan times nine* 

teen years, dated 17 March^l'600, and registered at Edinburgh^l2 August, 1794.*^ 

This is very probably the tack previously aUnded to, as said to have been givna 

piv a >^ charging horse.** The calling have .also in their possemion- oae of tho 

vcopies of these Illuminate town charters, with gilded ^capitals, written by the said 

-John Davidson, bound in yellnm, and in v^ry go jd i^eservation. 

3Bt, to return to^ur snl^ect-^perhaps it may bo asked, why attach ao aifMk 
importance to that act of the Convention of Burghs, depriving these two incor* 
jiorations of their seats in the Town Council^ seeing that tho Trades have atill anch 
a respectable minority, being 12 to 14 ittuld members in Conncil, their infiuenoa 
and importance appear to be very little less than formerly ? Butr alas! Arom a 
system that - was introduced, either at that period or very ahortly afterwards, 
#moag the Guild aide of the Council, of thinniaority being obliged to fiill in with tha 
majoaty upon every question of importance brought before theCounciUanch as votiof 
for a member of pailiament, alerg:ymen of the aatablisbedchnrchss,^eacbwai lic^ an« 
^hUh system has been acted .«p«n with moie or less severity against the Tradaa 
«rer Bines ; it was indeed a mastealy atrokaof policy. ^ I do not speak as to Ui 
inorality^ for every parson in afliaient sitnationa shonld be allowed i» vptaaueand- 
Ing to their wtmtm^ apd/or what tM nftUy beUsva to be beit isr the ineeaeil 
^ 4m ^smvm^^ ow vUck tte^ asfSOjcd .to.jxMidi» Tliiu[|tt»f iar' fiwtt 
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4«ndend tlie twelvt tnidft* r«|n«iaitatlTe9 in Council of oo more Tfllue or import. 
•Qoe tlian so many cypntrs— a degradation which our aneeetiom ftit mbstkeehty',* 
mni made many a severe straggle to break those chains, and abolish what they 
ieottsidered a most iniquitous system. Some of the steps they took, and the results 
thMt followed, I cannot describe in more appropriate language than in the following: 
extract from the calling's minutes of 29th September, 1740, which gives a most 
jnasterly and graphic description of that system, or *< beautifnl order,** as it is 
^called in modem times :—*' Perth, 29th Sept. 1740, at six o'clock afternoon. 
-Which day, couTened in the ordinary meeting-house of the GIorer-caHing of Perth, 
in ane general court, John Miller, present deacon, (and convener of the trades), 
together with the remanent brethran and freemen of the incorporation, being fifty 
in number, when the deacon represented to ihe calling, that for several years 
byegone, those of the guild side in the Town Council have had combinations 
together, wherein six of them, with the preses, oblige the rest of their number to 
Tote in elections, and in all other matters of moment in the Town Cotincil, accord- 
ing to the minds of the majority, (though never so contrary to their inclinations), 
which majority these seven are, the preses slways having the casting vote ; and 
none are admitted to the Council on the Guild side but upon making such promises, 
and conforming to this arbitrary practice; and any who saw the unlawfulness of 
these promises afterwards, and did not continue to follow these engagements, at 
very first election were turned out of their offices, or out of the Council. By which 
illegal combination, seven men, of which the- preses being one, overrule the whole 
Council, consisting of twenty-six members, whereof fourteen are of the Gniidry^ 
and twdve of the Trades ; and by virtue thereof, several worthy and useful members 
have been frequently turned out of Council, to the great loss both of the Guildry 
and Trades-- thereby both their privileges come to be in great hazard — elections, 
.fvith all their votes of moment, liave been carried as these seven desired.'* ' 

<^ Cpr remedying of which, he the said deacon, and his brethren in ihe convener 
comrt, after duly considering the above, and consulting the same, thought it their 
duty to join with three of the guild side at that day's election, (left the councils 
house, and adjourned to the tolbooth, where the last year*s elections were made), 
and having chosen a preses and clerk, proceeded to elect magistrates and councillora 
^r the ensuing year. '^ All which the deacon laid before the calling, to know 
their approving or not approving of his conduct-; and they did unanimously 
approve of his and the convener court's conduct in all the above iTientioned pro^ 
ceediugs, also of the magistrates chosen by them ; and did, and hereby do enact, if 
any process or lawsuit shall happen, any manner of way, on account of the above 
election, that. the expense of such process shall be defrayed t>ut of the public stock 
of the trader in proportion wi^ the guildry and other trades, and that-their box- 
inaster may advance money accordingly when called for. ' Likewise the court 
ordered the thanks of the house to be ratnmed to the deacon and coundHor for 
their steady conduct and behaviour in Town Council, which they look upon as 
very much conducive for supporting and vindicating the rights and privileges of 
the trades and whole burgh, which was done accordingly < they also appoint this 
narrative, and this their act, to l>e insert in the trade's book, and the deacon 
and clerk to sign the same. (Signed) Jo. Milleb, James Sibbald, Clerk." 

Another meeting of the calling took place, -Sth November 1740, on the same sub* 
ject, fbrtyieight of the brathren being present, when Bailie William Barland (in 
absence of the Deacon) being chosen preses, stated to the meeting that James Cree 
and his adherents (that is, the eleven guild memben, who were left in the minori. 
ty) had presented a petition to the Lords of Council and Session for sequestrating 
the common good of the burgh, and taking the management of it out of the hands 
9f Provost Ferguson and the other Magistrates and Councillors (Uiat is, those who 
were elected by the other fifteen members of Council, who formed the majority),— 
^' and also that mutual summonses of declarator and reduction have been raised by 
the said Profost Ferguson and his adherents, and Jsmes Cree and his adherents ; 
and, as we have formerly approven of the election of tlie -said -Provost Ferguson^ 
and of the Magistrates and Council. adhering to him, therefore we hereby unani- 
mously empower Jol^n Miller, present deacon, Thos. and William Barland, late 
bailies, and Alexander MacEwen, Qr any pne or- more of them, to apply to the Lords 
<^,^es«ion by. a petition ivnax Qame^by themselyes or any other proper peiton, for 
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'pTfYmting fhe seqpeitratiOB, and to keep tbe management of the said eoiDmon good 
in the hands of ProTOst Ferguson, and the other Magistrates and Councillors adw 
•heriDg to him, and appoints the preses and electors to sign this act and sederunt.** 
(Signed) ** Will. Babland. James Sibbald, Clerk.** — ^There is no other 
minute in the calling's records that I can trace relative to this important case, hut 
from all that I could learn from authentic sources, the issue of this plea was against 
the Magistrates and Council chosen by the twelve trades* members, and three guild 
members of Council, who formed the majority- — ^in consequence, ehieflf, of the said 
majority haying left the Council House and completed their elections in the Tol- 
booth. It was most keenly contested, having been carried by appeal to the House 
of Lords, and cost both parties upwards of two thousand pounds sterling, an im- 
mense sum in those days^ but it showed the great importance and deep interest felt 
by the trades of that period, in every thing connected with the free and unfettered 
exercise of their civil and political rights and priyileges, and we cannot but honour 
the memories of our patriotic ancestors, in having thus, although unsuccessfully, 
made such a glorious struggle to shake off the yoke of an oppressive and unjust 
system, and to restore the Incorporated Trades to that place and influence in the 
Councils of the City, which it was originally intended by the Sovereigns (who con- 
ferred upon them these honourable situations in the government of the city) that 
they should hold. 

The only other attempt to break the '* beautiful order** was in 177^* when the 
Conrener Court, along with certain merchants and guildry, resolved to oppose the 
right of the Magistrates to roup *' the Town*s salmon fishings tillsnch time as they 
agreed to serre the inhabitants, and expose the same to sale each day in the public 
market, and expected the calling would approve of it, which the calling accordingly 
did ; and also agreed to join along with them in a petition to the Court of Session, 
** not only to insist fipon salmon, but also to break the '' beautiful order;** — but 
this plea fell to the ground, the calling some months afterwards haying declined to 
middle any farther with it, in consequence of the said pl^a {salmon) being "jumbled 
with other matters.*' 

WAB8, &c 

Although the history of the last 6fty years is perhaps the most eyentful and in- 
teresting that ever happened in the world, and has been productive of such important 
consequences both to nations and individuals ; and while wars and desolations have 
raged with the most tempestuous fury over almost all the countries of the earth, 
—yet we in this highly favoured island have lired in comparative peace and secu- 
rity, listening to the details, and watching with deep and heart-felt interest, the 
progress of these mighty events, which were apparently changing the destinies of 
empires and nations, and completely altering the cdnstitution of civilized society. 
Although we have never experienced the horrors of domestic wars or foreign inva- 
sion, our ancestors in this country, and in our own city, were often exposed to these 
calamities, and lived in troublous times, when they were obliged to learn the arc 
of war as a profession, along with the arts or sciences of their own peculiar crafts ; 
and, like the Jews of old, while rebuilding the walls of their beloved city, were 
obliged to wear the sword in one hand, while they wrought with the other. Thus, 
as it were, being always cased in armour, they felt a keen interest in every thing 
connected with the science of war ; and to render themselves masters in the use of 
the different warlike weapons was their constant and anxious study. Amongst 
these instruments of war, the bow and arrow was the &TOurite, and our citizens 
were long celebrated as first-rate bowmen. One of our townsmen, in his History 
of Perth, thus speaks of this warlike science : — ** Archery, of which the gentlemen 
of Perth were great masters, was made an indispensable article of education, from 
the days of James the First. This most accomplished and wise Prince passed an 
w± forbidding thefavifurUe diversion offooUbali, substituting in its place that of 
shootmg with bows and arrows. Svery boy, when he came to the age of thirteen, 
was obliged at stated times to practice archery at certain bow -marks.** *^The 
strong and expert archers had their bow-marks in the South Inch. Near the south 
end of this Inch stands yet a stone, which, tradition says, was the southern mark ; 
the northern is near to the north-west side of the ditch that surrounds the mount. 
It was fixed on a rieing^roond, called the '^ Scholars* KnoU." The stone waiimt 
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lAtaljCwrMtft. Hm dliUact bitwizt tk«t BMikf Is abovt 500 ISaboai. Tl^f 
avit havt been rwj atroMg and expert archon who coi&M shoot an arrow i^t vm^ 
thoM markt ! Bat it wai not aolely ai a sport or pastioo that ovr aucestosp 
pnctisad archory, hot chiefly as one of the means of lesistiag their enemies, either 
io Che hattlt-field, or drfending oar city when beeisfed by a hustile army. I aee4 
Aot state that the Bnglish were mors celebrated for their skill in archery than any 
other nation in the world t and, from the Scotch being so frequently at war mtb 
them, they had often experienced the faUl effects of that mode of warfare ; and, as 
inir coanirymen, previous to King James the First** time, had not cnltivaled thai 
branch of the art of war so assiduously as the Kuglisb, although they Hvre by qo 
means strangers to ir, but on the contrary many of them excelled in archery ; but 
it w^ only in James the First's time that it %V8S made an ** indi»pen8abl« articl# 
ofeducatiiin.** And our townsmen had better opportunity of making themi^lTff 
aastrrs of this branch than any of the citixens of the other Scottish burghs ; for, 
not only being the metropolis and, as such, the chief lesidenceof our monnrrhs prp^ 
Tious to James IIL, the flowrr of the Scotiith nobility, with their numerous reti- 
nues, must have often uken up their residence in our city ; and even 9fter the 
royal court was removed to Rdinburgh, yet Perth was not desertod by our nobility^ 
but was still the place in which many of them abode. But Perth aas also often 
farrisoned by the Knglish army, who, while they occupied it,, would undaub'edly 
practise that science for which they were so celebrated, aad our citizens would not 
^1 to eui brace such a favouiable oppnrtuuity to perfect themselves under such able 
4listructors. And more especially in 1298, when R J ward I. of Ktigland, after havr 
ing reduced all the fortresses in Scotland, rebuilt the fortifications of Perth, and 
placed in it a strong garrieen of his English troopa; and when James I., about 120 
Tears after this, imued the act ordering the move genuine cultivation of the science 
of archery, he would find hts*ciiixens of Perth, among whom he lived, particularly 
lealoos in seconding his views in this matter, for tboy must have been well trained 
(o this exercise, especially while the town was occupied by the English under th» 
first three Edwards. And what furnishes us with a stron^t proo^f their great pror 
liciency in this ** noble art'* is, that in a contest of archery held on the Links at 
Leith, our townsmen triumphantly carried off the prize, and offered the odds often 
to three, a challenge which their opponents appears to have declined. 

And as the Incorporated Trades of Perth have long been known as the '' sheaf of 
arru\vs,' not only as an emblem of their union and strength, but also, I should 
ouppose, fur their superior skill and dexterity in archery ; fur it is highly probable 
that, in the numerous competitions that took place on the South Inch, the crafts- 
men were often pitted against, not only the trained and expert marksmen who 
-often formed the retinue of the great men of the Scottish court, but also the soldiers 
of the English and Scottish armies that eithn* garrisoned the city, or attended their 
sovereigns or commanders while residing there. And it was not only in arch<>ry 
that the citizens excelled, but history informs us of their being well skilled in the 
pther wciipons used in war, and also conspicuous for their bravery; as in the me* 
morable combat in the reign of ilobert III.'(UU0), betwixt the two Highland 
clans in the North Inch, wliere the victory was achieved chiefly by the prowesf 
and strength of Henry Wyiide, a saddler in Perth, who espoused the .cause of on^ 
of these dans, and was the principal means of their gaining the day. The other 
weapons of war in most common use by our ancestoiv, {frevhius to the invention of 
4^unpo\vder, were the sword, spear, battlc^xe, and pike, or partisan as it is some* 
times called ; and it was the practice at the election of every new deacon and box* 
master, for them to present to the calling a new pike ; but, in 1631, the deacon 
presented a musket, staff, and bandolier, and the calling made this a law after- 
wards for his succet>sors in oi&ce to do the same, and which was continued until 
1710, when, ^' taking to their consideration the little use the calling has for ^e* 
arois, they therefore statute and ordain, that, for the future, each new elected dea^ 
con pay &vt pound Scoto in place of his gun ; and each new box*master, four 
INMinds Scots, as the value of his gun, for the use of the poor of the calling.*', 

jTom what has aJ ready been juted, it clearly appears that onr ancestors veiy 
jnggularly tnuned to military exercises; and that tha citizen of former ti^H wa§ 
tha soldier and crafunMn combined. Now let ns siaojrtly uke notun of a few nf 
i h oM i cepc i »f ftnle and w»r in which theOlowi bw» a j^$ nod idtboH^ tbeio 
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Mn Im no &ouht that they muit hare often heen called upon to deftnd. with thrtr 
llvei and property, thnr rights and privilegei hoth as citizens and Scotsmen, previ* 
ons to 1559, we shall confine ourselves to a few instances that took place at thia 
period, or shortly afterwards. The first we shall mention is that memorahia 
one in 1559, when, in consequence of the duplicity and perfidity of the Queen Re« 
gent, who had Tiolated the most solemn promises to protect the Reformers, and 
who was taking measures to* root them out of the land, and re-establish Popery. 
The leaders of the Congregation, as they were called, the Earl of Argyle and James 
Stewart, Prior of St Andiews, having received intelligence that the Queen designed 
to take Stirling, marahed out of Perth with ikree hundred cUixens, resolved to 
prosecute the Reformatio or perish in the attempt. To shew their zeal and resor 
lution, instead of ribbons thejf pttl ropes about ^idr neekSy that whoever deserted* 
their colours should certainty be hanged by these ropes : from this circumstance 
arose the proverb of ^' St Johnston's ribbons." With this inconsiderable force they 
advanced, and wherever they came the people joined them in a body. Their army 
was seldom less numerous than five thousand men. The gates of Stirling, and 
every other town, were thrown open to receive them^ where they took care to de- 
stroy every monument of Popish superstition ; and, without striking a blow, they 
took possession of the capital of tlie kingdom ; and, having purged the kirks of 
idols, they placed the reformed preachers in them. 

It is not stated in any document that I have seen, the number of the Glovert 
who formed a part of these three hundred citizens ; but I have no doubt, from the 
circumstance of the craftsmen at this period forming the majority of its citizeni 
(as Queen Mary in her charter, granted only five years before this, states '* that 
they exceed the rest of the inhabitants and indwellers of the said burgh in num- 
her**), that they also formed the majority of this heroic band, who were so instru* 
mental in planting and establishing the Reformation ; and I think it highly pro* 
hable that the Glovers Mould furnish at any rate from twenty to thirty of the 
brethren as its quota, of this brave and gallant band. What strengthens thii 
conjecture is thio, that in a case almost similar that happened about eighty years 
after this, there weie fourteen of the Glover calling, whose names are on 
record who formed part of that army of the Covenanters, who were defeated at 
Tibbermuir, in 1644, by Montrose, who commanded the Highlanders and Irish^ 
three to fonr hundred of our people being left dead on the field of Imttle, and ft 
great many more of our Covenanting army were slain in their retreat to the town* 

Ihe only other instance that I shall mention is, in 1651, when, by order of the 
King (Charles II.), the whole citizens of Perth marched out to the South Inch, 
Where they cheerfully made choice of a hundred men, who were to march to Burnt- 
island to watch the motions of Cromwell's fleet and army. This company joined 
a detachment from the army at Dunfermline of 3000 men, and were attacked near 
Inverkeithing, and defeated by a superior number of CromwelPs army ; 1600 be- 
ing killed, and 1200 taken prisoners. The Perth officers marched with the re- 
mains of their company to Perth. There is no account given of the number of 
Glovers who either joined this company or fell in battle; but it is very probable 
that some of our brethren perished, for more than one-half of our force engaged 
appear to have been slain in this sanguinary conflict. 

I need not rive any further account of the troublous times in which onr aneee* 
tors lived, suffice it to mention, that it was only in 1710 that they began to throw 
off their armour, and allow the soldier to merge into the qniet and indastrioof 
craftsman ; and long, very long, may these peaceful times centiooe. 
** They hung the trumpet in the hall, 
And study war no more." 

In corroboration of what has been stated as to the share the Glovers have taken 
in defending the liberties and privileges of their town and country, I have been^fii- 
Tonred with a copy of a very old march, " The Perth Glovers* March,** said to have 
been played in 1669, before that gallant band of 300 patriots, who marched fnm 
Perth to Stirling and Edinburgh, with ropca round their necks, to proitaite the 
Reformation, or perish in the attempt 
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